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By Cotumsus Moise. 
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AZTEC RUINS. 


Our into the night, with a quivering motion, | slowly glimmer ard fade away in the distance: 
the through train of the Atchison, Topeka and | and with their disappearance came those melan- 
Santa Fé Road rolled steadily on its trip to the | choly thoughts that bid adieu to many pleasant 
heart of New Mexico, leaving the great depot at | scenes of which the shining lights gave token. 
Kansas City and the many twinkling lights to| I was bound for the heart of New Mexico, even 

Vot. XVII.—13 
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beyond the reach of the iron horse of civilization 
—a long and novel trip for pleasure ; but with a 
prospect of much interest; and with the anticipa- 
tion of coming enjoyment, I endeavored to banish 
all gloomy thoughts. Sitting cosily back in the 
cushioned seat, I stared through the open window 
into the darkness at the broad, fertile fields of 
Kansas, which I could not see, but through which 
we were passing, noting the savage snort of our 
engine, and endeavoring to fit a rhyme to the 
melody of the rattling car-wheels. 

These musings were rudely interrupted by a 
shriek, the slamming of doors, and then a jar, 
and I was made unpleasantly aware of the coun- 
try’s republicanism. 

We stopped to take on board a picnic party of 
darkies bound for home at Topeka. Thoughtless 
and noisy, with the boisterous merriment of their 
race, they entered and crowded into every seat, 
utterly regardless of any but themselves. There 
was a belle among the party,—a very black belle, 
—who seemed to be the centre of admiration, and 
who had a striking way of expressing herself. In 
describing an event of the day she said, ‘‘ I laughed 
till I most went crazy ; and when I couldn’t laugh 
no mo’ I hollered.’’ ,Then they all sang, and 
with their singing came over me the dreamy memo- 
ries of the sweet, warm, music-loving South; and 
when they filled the car with the melody of their 
peculiarly chiming voices, keeping symphony with 
their feet, my heart warmed with the sentiment 
expressed—a sentiment which.ran something like 
this: 


* Possum meat am good to eat; 

Carve dat possum ! 

Possum meat am good ‘and sweet; 
Carve dat possum ! 

Carve dat possum, chil’en, 

Carve dat possum, chil’en, 

Carve dat possum, chil’en, 

Carve him to de heart!” 


I rather regretted this party leaving when they 
arrived at their destination. 

In respect to the remaining passengers, there 
was the usual list of characters who wi// read by 
the light of one crazy lamp twenty feet distant, 
and go to sleep in the vain attempt ; and a certain 
other class who promenade the aisle to the water- 
cooler about every half-hour, and then drink from 
a pocket-flask when they get there. 

The next seat to mine was occupied by a woman 





who had been a missionary in Louisiana, and 
talked temperance, and talked it loudly. 

She very happily spoke of the people of Louisi- 
ana as having treated her with great politeness 
and consideration, notwithstanding her mission 
was for the instruction of the blacks. I imagine 
it would have taken some nerve to do otherwise, 
judging by the way she entertained us as we sped 
along. 

On and on—a moving dream of progress—over 
the grassy plains of Colorado to the border line 
of New Mexico, at once the newest and the oldest 
section of America. Still bearing on her cliffs 
the vestiges of an ancient race of artisans, she has 
just been touched by the mighty Iron Finger of 
civilization, and the shriek of the locomotive has 
not as yet well awakened her people from their 
lengthened slumber. 

Passing Fisher’s Peak, which has an altitude of 
9400 feet, we reached Raton Pass, through, or, 
rather, over which, a road has been cut. 

The grade is very steep, and the puffing and 
labor of the engine in ascending is almost painful, 
though it is one of the largest of American en- 
gines, the ‘‘ Uncle Dick,’’ an iron monster weigh- 
ing over fifty-nine tons. 

Once beyond the pass, sweet, wild views meet 
the enraptured gaze upon every hand. How 
familiarly the mountains greet one who has lived 
amid their majestic grandeur! Their rugged trees, 
with here and there an oasis of green-growing 
grass, present some striking effects; and with an 
impatience born of the beautiful scenery I longed 
to be clambering high up their rocky sides. 

Here and there over the landscape were the 
low mud-built and mud-covered houses of the 
native Mexicans, and about them the black-haired, 
swarthy people themselves.. Cattle, sheep, and 
horses abounded in plenty, but scarce any evi- 
dences of cultivation. 

Forty hours after leaving Kansas City we 
reached the town of Las Vegas, to-day the most 
promising and important of New Mexico's towns, 
with a strong and rapidly jncreasing American 
element and a fine geographical position. This 
town consists, as in fact do nearly all such places 
throughout the Territory touched by the railroad, 
of a new and an old town. The new one is 
American, the old decidedly Mexican ; the houses 
being built in the old Spanish style with a court 
in the centre surrounded on all sides by rooms 
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built of adobe, plastered or unplastered, having banker; and apropos I had the pleasure of form- 
small windows with broad sills. These houses ing the acquaintance of quite a genius of this 
are, as a rule, only one story high, very uninviting kind. He had lived in California in the early 
from without, but often scrupulously neat and | days, and confidentially imparted to me his belief 
clean within, and sometimes fur- 
nished with considerable taste. 
Near Las Vegas are the Hot 
Springs, with an unvarying tem- 
perature of 140°. Several nice 
hotels are being erected here, 
and it bids fair to become in 
time a favorite resort. The 
scenery around about is ro- 
mantic, and the Gallinas River, 
a clear, free-flowing mountain 
stream, passes within a few yards 
of the springs, and washes the 
base of the bath-house. This 
same river divides the old and 
new town. 
Here for the first time we saw 
the adobe bricks in process of 
manufacture—a process simple 
enough. With a hoe a man 
mixes mud, water, and cut 
wheat-straw in the proper pro- 
portions to arrive at consis- 
tency, and then moulds it in 
a box about eighteen inches 
long by ten in width. The 
bricks are then spread in the 
sun to dry, and it is not unusual 
to see grass sprouting from them 
if the weather has been damp. 
From these the much-gazed-at 
adobe house is made, a struc- 
ture capable (in the climate in 
which it is used) of enduring 
for three hundred years. The 
roofs of the ordinary adobes are ==/agiee 
almost flat, and made of mud ,. 7°" 
spread on about six inches neta 
thick, There is a peculiarity A. SCENE ON THE CANADIAN. 
about these roofs. When. it 
rains, they seldom leak until a week after, for by | that whisky was a better mine than gold. He 
that time the water has an opportunity of soaking | initiated me in the mystery of making the bever- 
through. ‘This is convenient for the inmates, as | age out of strychnine and tobacco, and said it 
the weather being then clear they can move out. | was like the New Englander’s razors—made to 
In this town of Las Vegas one meets the pecul- | sell ; nor did he ever indulge in any himself. He 
iar characters met with only in towns of a like | thought of retiring and emigrating to Mexico to 


description. One’s landlord is on a par with his | practice medicine, and requested me to see if I 
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could purchase him a diploma in Philadelphia 
for a small consideration. 
tate upon the matter. 

This man, during my stay at his establishment, 
was very attentive, but he did one thing for which 
I shall not forgive him. 


I said I would medi- 





and my landlord had a difficulty the next day, 
and the exposé showed it to be an agreed thing to 
detain me that he might go also. 

On this trip, while rumbling through the town, 
we saw some cyprians of the dance-halls; women 
among them of fine form and feature, but with 
little of the woman besides 
—being bold and brazen. One 
of these girls supplied with 
luxuries her husband, awaiting 
trial in jail for murder. Natur- 
ally, their morals are very de- 
generate, for this is not a 
moral country, gaming devices 
of all kinds being in open 
operation, and at which the 
constables smile; the sheriff 
winks, and the judge heroically 
shuts his eyes. 

Another thing to be seen in 
Las Vegas is the native beggar. 
A perfect specimen with all his 
dirt on, and with his staff and 
bag forms a picture worthy of 
admiration. 

Fortunately, custom very 








ON THE RIO PECOS, 


I had determined to visit White Oaks, a mining 
region, only to be reached by wagon. A convey- 
ance was engaged and everything made ready to 
start, when at the last moment the driver informed 
me that his horses would have to be shod, and we 
were perforce detained until the morrow; but 
unfortunately for our friendly relations the driver 





kindly limits these creatures 
to one begging-day a week 
(Saturday), an idea which 
could be advantageously copied 
elsewhere. Occasionally the 
Pueblo and Navajo Indians 
also haunt the streets. These 
: Indians are thrifty and indus- 
trious, and make _ blankets 
which have wide reputation for 
beauty and service, 

The residents of the town are 
chiefly descendants of Mexican 
parents, with very antiquated 
ideas. They speak Spanish, are 
very ignorant as a rule, and 
consequently very _ supersti- 
tious. In religion they are 
Roman Catholics, but for their 
piety I cannot vouch. An advertisement clipped 
from one of the daily papers may aid in forming 
a conclusion on this point: 

ANTED.—An American laundress; one 


that is not pious. Position permanent; 
wages satisfactory. Apply at this office. 


Among the resources of this country copper 
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ranks foremost, of which I saw a number of large 
bars weighing several hundred pounds each, in 
quite a crude state, and containing in their com- 
position both gold and silver. These bars are 
shipped as far as Baltimore to be refined. 

The territory is to the mineralogist or 
geologist one of rare interest, abounding 
in mineral wealth, and precious stones of 
all kinds are found in large quantities. 
Agates, aqua marines, garnets (found near 
Cummings and Wingate and brought in 
by the Indians), opals, amethysts, beryl, 
topaz, and chalcedony, form the principal 
ones. 

After spending as much time as I could 
spare at Las Vegas, I again took the train 
en route for the ancient city of Santa Fé. 
On the way there we passed Bernal Moun- 
tain, or, as it is more frequently termed, 
‘‘ Starvation Peak.” This curious mountain 
rises to a considerable height, and its peak 
is an abrupt mass of naked rock of about 
two acres in extent and looks like the ruins 
of some ancient tower. It is, except from 
one point, inaccessible. The peculiar name 
of ‘*Starvation Peak’’ is derived from a 
tradition that in years past, when savage 
met savage in bloody, barbarous warfare, 
a body of Pueblo Indians took refuge on 
its summit from their deadly foes, the 
Apaches, who, being unable to reach them, 
quietly waited until death by the horrible 
monster starvation made them conquerors. 
To-day, on the edge of the cliff, can be 
seen by one standing on the plain below, 
two crosses about eleven feet high forcibly 
wedged in the clefts of the rocks, and 
these, upon a clear day, stand out as a 
thread upon the horizon. From the peak 
the view is beyond descriptive power of 
words, and well worth the labor of ascent, 
which is difficult but interesting. The 
sides of the mountain are covered with 
a variety of stones, and the vegetation is 
varied, but consists principally of cedar, pine, 
and scrub-oak, while cactus and numberless wild- 
flowers flourish beneath the feet. 

At the very foot of the mountain is a beautiful 
rock-basined spring of icy water, and near by, 
throwing mournful shadows, some piles of stone 
—the ruins of an ancient dwelling. 
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From this point to Baughl’s Siding is a short ! 





distance, and near Baughl’s Siding is a point of 
much historic interest—the ruins of the old town 
and church of Pecos. Of this church, which is 


| several centuries old, many timbers are still in 
| perfect preservation, but it is fast suffering at the 


THE RIO DEL NORTE. 


hands of vandal excursionists. It was built in an 
imposing position on an elevation overlooking 
the beautiful Pecos Valley, and round about are 
still to be found many pieces of broken pottery 
and bits of obsidian supposed to have been brought 
as offerings by the worshipers, as they are found 
nowhere else in the vicinity. 

From the ruined town and deserted sanctuary 
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I passed to the place which at present bears the 
name of Pecos, a village truly Mexican, and con- 
taining,.as do all of any pretensions, its church 
and priest. These priests are principally French- 
men and speak execrable Spanish, but the natives, 
taught to do so from their infancy, respect and 
revere them. They are not a bad set of men, 
either, as a rule, being sociable and good-natured, 
and, I might remark, their wine is excellent. 

Our first meal at this place was taken at a sort 
of inn, and the remembrance of it will stay by 
me for a long time, because of the tiny worms 
and flies’ legs in the sugar. It excited no comment 
from others at the table, however, and I suppose 
they were used to such things and did not mind 
it. I make mention of this incident, that others 
who follow me may bring their own sugar-bowls 
along. 

The town of Pecos is irrigated by the Pecos 
River, the loveliest stream in all New Mexico. 
All the lands here are watered by irrigation, and 
in many places the acequias are picturesque in the 
extreme, being raised on piles or carried around 
rocks in wooden aqueducts, and the river is often 
dammed to give the proper fall. 

I was now joined by a Frenchman named Des- 
mond, whose history would weave a tale equaling 
fiction, and together we started on a trip up the 
crystal Pecos. The length of our journey would 
necessitate taking three day’s provisions along, so 
we were forced to add another member to our 
party—a burro, which is the Mexican name for 
what we would call a jackass. He was a patient, 
good-natured little jackass, scarcely larger than a 
dog, but very strong and supple and capable of 
carrying heavy burdens. His shortness of stature 
was very convenient sometimes. If you were 
riding him and desired to dismount, it would 
only be necessary for you to stand up and let him 
walk from under. On him we loaded all the 
necessary provisions and utensils, and while the 
Frenchman walked on ahead I made up the rear 
with our little servant between us. He was very 
lazy and lagged a good bit, and then I had to 
poke him with a stick to remind him of duty. 
In this fashion we traveled a number of miles 
through the valley, which is cultivated in patches 
after a rude way, producing wheat, corn, oats, 
beans, and tobacco, with but little tillage. 

The varied beauty of our surroundings as we 
wound along the banks of the stream was a source 





of continued pleasure. The valley is very narrow, 
being only about a mile wide in some places, and 
in its narrowest parts only a hundred yards or so; 
hedged in on both sides by lofty mountains in an 
unbroken range. 

After journeying for several hours, Desmond told 
me we were at the foot of a mountain, at the top 
of which was an old mine worked centuries ago by 
the Aztecs. 

He had visited it before and found it interest- 
ing, so I determined to have a look also. 

We began to ascend the mountain, burro and 
all, and when about two-thirds of the way had 
been accomplished, being thoroughly worn-out 
with our exertions, and finding a clear-flowing 
spring near by, we determined to stop awhile for 
rest and some dinner, 

The meal over, we started on again, but dense 
thickets bestrewed the way with difficulties. Two 
or three times our gentle burro, with his pack, be- 
came firmly wedged and unable to move, but we 
extricated him as often as this occurred, pressed 
boldly on, and reached the mine. This old mine, 
which is no doubt valuable, was for many years 
unknown, as the entrance had been hidden by a 
large triangular stone which fitted the aperture 
closely and effectually concealed it, until a few 
years since, when an unusually heavy rain storm 
washed it loose and it caved inward. 

We entered the labyrinth of gloom, not with- 
out considerable danger from loose stones, and ex- 
plored it with pine torches. It was black and 
dreary, with crumbling rocks on every hand, and 
phantom shadows from our torches lurked in the 
farthest corners. Upon emerging into open air 
again we were very well satisfied in having escaped 
with a few scratches in attempting to avoid a fall- 
ing rock which Desmond displaced ; and for my 
part I preferred daylight, anyhow. 

The sombre shadows of the mine brought 
strange thoughts to my mind, and I wandered 
back to ancient times and the strange people then 
inhabiting this land. 

Our trip down the mountain was a shorter one 
than the ascent had been, and its chief difficulty 
was to prevent going too rapidly. Upon reaching 
level ground on the other side, and after some 
further travel, we reached the little village of El 
Matcho. Early next morning we went to the 


falls near by to fish. The first flush of the rising 
sun crimsoning the white foam of the hurrying 
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waters produced a striking effect, and the wind 
waving through the tree-tops, ard the roaring of 
the crystal flood, made strange, weird music. Our 
nook was pent in on one side by the abrupt rising 
mountains and on the other glorified by the vari- 
ous foliage of many trees, and graced by the 
swaying thickets beyond which, in glimpses, 


| paid next night by getting into a wheat-field, and 
| I was compelled to pay fifty cents damages. In 
| return for this ill behavior I lent him to our host 
| to bring a load of fire-wood from the-mountains. 
| At this place we witnessed the dedication of a 
| church—a ceremony not devoid of interest. The 


people, of their own accord, had built an ugly- 


shone the bright green of the growing corn or | looking, irregular adobe building, very much like 


the yellow sheen of ripened wheat; and here we 
fished about an hour, returning with a fine mess 
of speckled trout, some among which measured 
as much as thirteen inches. 

I must here mention the frugal manner in which 
these people live. During long years, or, rather, 


a big mud-box, and with no pretensions to ortho- 
dox church shape. A priest from the town of 
Pecos was to consecrate it, and to do this he 
ranged the people in procession in front and to 
the left of the church door. At the head he 
placed a man carrying a large tin cross; then the 





BURRO ALLEY. 


throughout their lives, shut out from civilization, 
they have, like the Indians, accustomed themselves 
to do with the barest necessities. A mattress to 
lie on, a blanket to cover them, a sheep-skin to 
sit upon, windows without glass, or, in some cases, 
glazed with bits of mica gotten from the moun- 
tains in which they live, bread, generally of corn 
and without leaven, and coffee sans sugar, with 
now and then a piece of goat’s flesh, is their usual 
fare. ‘They raise enough tobacco for their own 


consumption, but after a very primitive fashion, 


letting the plant grow about as it pleases, and 
plucking the leaves as they grow large enough for 
use. 

While we breakfasted, our donkey presented him- 
self in the doorway and complacently waited for 
the bits of bread we gave him. I formed quite 
an attachment for the little fellow, which he re- 


women were put two by two behind him and the 
men followed. Last of all came the priest, sprink- 
ling water from a ewer in his hand and throwing 
it by means of a large brush of reeds. This neces- 
sary formula gone througlt with, the priest entered 
the building and mass was said. He got fifteen 
dollars for his morning’s work. 

At night we attended a dance. In these enter- 
tainments, when not dancing, the men congregate 
in one end of the room and smoke, while the 
women sit on benches around the wall at the other 
end; no conversation is carried on between the 
sexes, and all love-making is done by a whispered 
word or squeeze of the hand. The people are 
very ignorant, very few being able to read or 
write. 

Next morning we started on our trip further up 
the va'ley to reach the cave of El Espiritu Santo, 
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or the Holy Ghost. Four miles of walking through | beauties, we passed on to the valley of Mora, one 
ever-varying scenery of valley and mountain, | of the most fertile and picturesque in all New 
wheat-fields and pasture lands, and crossing sil- | Mexico. This whole valley is irrigated by water 
very streams on br dges of rough logs laid side by | drawn from a lake on the top of one of the sur- 
side or stoutly mortised lengthwise, brought us | rounding mountains. This ldke, the natives say, 
to the house of a miner named Dolan, who, in | is bottomless. There are sluices arranged so as 
the interest of other parties, was taking charge 
of some timber near by for the erection of a 
mill. 

He was glad to see us, as visitors were a pleasure 
in this solitary place, after a week had passed 
without his seeing a single human creature. In 
the hill fronting his place was the entrance to the 
cave of El Espiritu. Very few white people know 
of its existence, and very few have entered its for- 
bidding portals, for in order to enter one must 
crawl on all fours for some ten feet and is shrouded 
in obscurity darker than the shadows of sin. 
Taking candles and great pine torches, we ex- 
plored this cavern, with its various halls and 
chambers, for some three hours. In places on its 
walls we noted Indian hieroglyphics, and in other 
places spots where*the clay had been taken out 
possibly to make pottery. In one chamber, tra- 
dition says, the savages held their religious serv- 
ices, and Desmond, yéars before on a former 
visit, had found a tom-tom, or native drum. The 
stalactites were in no place very brilliant. We 
were compelled to crawl in many places and 
marked our way carefully, as only one of the 
party had ever been in before, and he only once ; 
so we did not feel particularly safe, and were glad 
to get back to sunlight once more. 

From the cave we returned to Dolan’s house, 
and, sharing provisions, made a very substantial 
meal; then taking our trout-lines we went over to 
the Espiritu Santo Creek, which here joins the 
Pecos River. Never before did I gaze upon such 
surpassing loveliness. Moss and ferns abounded 
and the wild violet bloomed beneath our feet. 
Lovely clematis trailed everywhere; wild hops, THE BEGGAR OF LAS VEGAS. 
with their long light cones, were clinging to the 
dainty bushes; the wild cherry, with its deep-red | to allow whatever quantity of water is desired to 
clusters, relieved the eye, and the cedar gave | escape into a lake artificially formed on a lower 
forth a refreshing odor. The stately spruce, sturdy | level, yet far above the valley. The upper lake 
oaks, and swaying willows all came within the | always retains the same level. 





radius of our view, while the mountain stream was Near the end of the valley is the town of Mora, 
foaming over its rocky bed and dashing a fine | nestling at the foot of mountains which surround 
spray which glistened in the sunlight. it on three sides, and back of which in full view 


After a short stay in this lovely spot, during | stands Jaccarita Peak, eternally covered with snow. 
which we secured upon our hooks some finny | A pretty mountain stream flows through the town, 
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supplying some fine trout-fishing, and the moun- 
tains round about abound in game. 
In this valley of Mora we had the fortune to 





A MORA POLITICIAN, 


witness a scene which brought vividly to our mind 
the tales of old. At the conclusion of a political 
meeting one of the poets of the land, a blind old 
minstrel, bent with age and with only a fringe of 
white hair round his venerable head, touched 
some plaintive notes upon the guitar and burst 
into an impromptu song in praise of the sefior 
present, repeating between each measure the air, 
which was very sweet. The scene had in it a 
touching spice of the antique days of knight- 
errantry. 

At the same house where this occurred I noticed 
an unusually large figure of what the Mexicans 
term santas, or saints, and with which every well- 
regulated Mexican household is supplied. This 
was a wooden figure of Christ, with a wig of horse- 
hair, bearing on his head a green crown and 
nailed in the orthodox fashion to the cross, ac- 
companied by the usual scroll and inscription over 
his head. ‘To the left of him was a small angel 
with a cup in her hand shaped like an hour-glass 
and catching the blood as it flowed from his 
wounds. The angel was about as large as the 
first joint of the Christ’s arm. The Saviour was 
dressed as a danseuse, in white tarletan trimmed 


with green, and otherwise decorated with flowers 
and feathers, while at his feet two diminutive 
wooden saints knelt in prayer. These were about 
the size of the angel bearing a cup, and were 
dressed in robes of brown and red trimmed with 
yellow; the whole arrangement measuring fully 
four feet in length. It was suspended upon the 
wall and was greatly prized by its owner. 

While staying at this place we visited some 
promising mica mines. The country listens 
everywhere with mica, and when developed will 
prove valuable. Gold, too, is found in small 
quantities. 

From Mora we proceeded to Las Vegas, the 
nearest station, having made a grand round ; and 
again taking the train went to Santa Fé, which 
we reached near dark. 

The conductor on the train, much to our enter- 
tainment, told us of two incidents which occurred 
on his run as among his first experiences. They 





A TEAMSTER OF LAS VEGAS. 


are so characteristic of this wild country, and at 
the same time so humorous, I cannot resist the 
temptation of repeating them. 
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‘¢T had only made one run down here,”’ he said, 
‘when, passing one of the sidings, we took on a 
Simon-pure, double-fisted ‘ gray,’ one of the pio- 


| benches ducked down quicker’n a diver. The 
old fellow never dreamt of drawing a pistol, but 
his habit of hitching at that strap served him in 


neers ; those fellows who had lived a life in ad- | good stead.” 


vance of civilization, making the way easy for 
others, but always leaving in time to escape the | 
press and improvements, the foundation for which 
he has so surely laid. Evidently he had never 
before seen the interior of a car, for it was some 
moments before he concluded to seat himself, 
which he did cautiously and with that quick, 
nervous, twinkle of the eye which men constantly 
on the alert for danger exhibit. Let me say 
here that in this country every man carries 
a pistol, and generally in his back-pocket. 
Well, as I had already seen the other passen- 
gers’ tickets, I took my time about matters 
and slowly walked up to my man and put 
my hand, with the usual quick motion, behind 
me to get my punch ; but before I could say 
‘Ticket, sir!’ quicker than powder the muz- 
zle of a six-shooter swelled under my eyes, 
and a hearty voice rang out: “ Put her back, 
stranger, I’ve got the drap on ye!’ You may 
laugh, but I shook hands with him over a 
free ride, anyway. Another time I happened 
down the road when there was to be a service 
held in the new depot. Old Hays, a one- 
legged preacher, had permission to hold meet- 
ing there. Hays wore an old-fashioned 
wooden leg, strapped in place and held firm 
by a leather around the waist, and this being 
uncomfortable he was constantly tugging at 
it. Very few of the hands knew him, but 
they thought it a good chance to have some 
fun; and a very rough set they were that 
filed in that evening and filled the back seats. 
Of course, some few ladies and railroad officials 
were present, Planks raised on boxes and some 
few chairs served as seats, while the preacher 
stood behind an empty whisky barrel, on which 
were his lamp and books. From the singing 
of the first hymn to the close of service an 
ever-increasing buzz and noise disturbed wor- 
ship; but old Hays in his quiet way went on ob- 
livious of it all, The forms gone through with, 
he prepared to dismiss his congregation with the 
usual benediction. ‘ Let us pray,’ he said, and 
slowly put his hand dehind him under his coattails. 
The sudden silence was wonderful, and as he got 
on his knees every mother’s son on the back 








The many interests of this ‘hew land were curi- 


| ously presented in the ‘‘ bus’’ which bore us from 


the depot to the town of Santa Fé—about half a 
mile. A delegate to Congress was with us, and 
besides this great man there were two railroad 
magnates sitting opposite, a corpulent representa- 
tive of that omnipresent class, a mercantile ‘‘drum- 
mer,’’ some Jewish merchants returning from the 
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East, a train news-agent, two men eagerly discus- 
sing some mining projects, and lastly a lady, tall 
and refined-looking, who said she was going to 
visit her brother, who was dying. 

We went to the principal hotel and found it a 
low one-story building, built after the Spanish 
fashion, with different courts enclosed ; and al- 
though it was crowded, we succeeded in securing 
| a comfortable room. 

The town contains several ancient buildings, 
interesting principally on account of the frailty of 
| the material used in their construction ; yet their 
durability is wonderful, the most notable being 
_ that oft-described adobe church and the building 
| adjoining it, both nearly three hundred years old. 
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Among many other things worthy of attention | and hard workers. To a certain extent they are 
there are several factories, in which native work- | under the supervision of the United States Gov- 
men may be seen at the tedious task of manufac- | ernment, and are liberally supplied with machin- 
turing their far-famed filagree work in gold and ery for their agricultural pursuits. Ignorance 
silver. This jewelry is of rare beauty and delicacy, | prevails, and they are, therefore, naturally super- 
and is in great demand. The process is simple, | stitious. 
yet interesting. The pure metal is drawn into Their theory of the railroad is, that God him- 
very fine wires, two wires are twisted together | self gave man the locomotives, for it is beyond 
after the manner of twine, rolled between steel | | | their conception how a man could make one ; but 
rollers, and when flattened into a thin wire with they acknowledge human agency in laying the 
nicked edges the artisan takes it and forms such | rails, since they have seen it done. They visit 
designs as he may wish or his taste dictate. With neighboring towns to sell produce, and also 
a small blow-pipe he then solders it all together in | blankets, for which they are famous. The women 
a frame of heavier metal. The designs are very | do most of the work, but not all, and many of 
delicate, and some of them as fine as lace-work. the older women have a voice in council. Their 

From Santa Fé we passed westward by railroad | council-chambers are built of adobe, circular in 
through growing towns and a country producing | shape, without windows, and with a single small 
excellent fruit of all kinds, including grapes, door; here all things of importance are decided. 
peaches, pears, cherries, and apples, It is all ac- | From San Marcial, a rough, new town,—new, 
complished by irrigation ; but as a fruit-producing | even in Western phraseology,—we took the stage 
country it is destined to rival California, both in | for a trip of over two hundred miles. Of all in- 
the size and flavor of its fruit. vented vehicles, I think there is more discomfort 

The land is also excellent pasture, and part of | compressed into a stage-coach than in any other 
it is peopled by the Pueblo Indians, who are thrifty | mortal conception, 
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ire Ours carried fifteen passengers. I rode with 


Once again in the stage, we rolled toward 
V- the driver by the advice of an experienced friend, | Silver City, a distance of one hundred miles. On 
in- and was squeezed in between him and another | the way we stopped at the Hudson Hot Springs. 
ce traveler on the box. ‘The four stout mules had a | These springs gush from what seems to be the 
er- good load, yet over fair roads we made reasonable | crater of an extinct volcano, and maintain a tem- 
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time and rather enjoyed the mule-nature of the 
driver’s favorite, ‘* Lazy Loafer.’’ 

For a stretch of forty miles over what is known 
as the ‘‘ Journey of Death’’ there is no water ex- | 
cept what is hauled to tanks at each station where | 
we changed mules, At Aliman, after various fail- 
ures, both by the Government and by private en- 
terprise, water was struck at a depth of one hun- 
dred and eighty-four feet ; and the lucky digger | 
was rewarded with a grant of five miles square 
around the well and the right to sell water there. 
A pretty windmill flaps its wings over the well and | 
keeps a large tank constantly full. 

For another fifty miles further on the country | 
is not much better; but once across this we reach 
the Rio Grande Valley, rich in all kinds of fruit. 
Wheat, too, blesses the cultivator’s labors, and | 
the soil also produces the El Paso onion, which | 
for size and delicacy of flavor is without a rival. | 
These onions are pure white, and often as large 
in diameter as a breakfast-plate. 

I was here treated to some native wine, which | 
possesses a delicious taste. The vineyard of | 
Thomas Bull, a pioneer, is considered as produ- | 
cing the best wine in that section. 

I noticed among the peculiarities of the place | 
the mud fences, with cactus of a small spherical | 
variety known in Spanish as fita//a planted along | 
the top much the same as broken glass is used | 
elsewhere to prevent trespassing. This cactus, | 
however, bears a very valuable fruit. | 


| respect. 


| copper without number. 


| 
| 


perature of 140°. The flow of water is rapid, and 
after passing through a house on the hill-side, 
where it is conducted in a wooden trough, it 
flows on and is used for irrigation. Its qualities 
are presumed to be highly medicinal. 

From here to Silver City are many pretty 
springs, and quartz-mills run by water-power for 
extracting the silver from the ore. 

Silver City itself, the centre of a fine mining 
section, is a thriving town of about twenty-five 
hundred inhabitants, and unlike other towns of 
New Mexico, is thoroughly American in every 
It is bustling and busy, has several pros- 


| perous mills, and you can see here the coveted 


gold dust, the silver bricks, and great pigs of 
This place is the only 
incorporated town in the Territory, and lies at 
its extreme boundary. 

Near here are the old Santa Rito copper mines, 
which were centuries past worked by convicts in 
the interest of the Spanish crown. Remains of 
the stronghold still exist, and the immense pile of 
copper refuse-ore testifies to the extent and value 
ofthe labor. It is a relic eloquent with memories 


| of the mighty power of the Spanish conqueror and 


the wrongs of conquered victims. These suffering 
workmen were Indians, and in one of their suc- 
cessful rebellions the patient creatures made as a 
condition fundamental to their submission the 
provision that thenceforward the mines were never 
again to be worked. 





TWILIGHT. 


By Z. O. E. 


Now tender twilight lays a cooling palm, | 
In gentlest blessing, on Earth’s fevered brow, | 
Soothing her into silence,—save for low, 

Sweet warblings, rippling o’er the utter calm, 

Of birds, outpouring their soft evening psalm. 
Still—as some wearied soul, half-dimmed in death, | 
Scarce seeming e’en to breathe, so faint each breath— | 


She lies, this Earth. The limpid dew, like balm, 
Falls on her fondly with a mute caress; 

While the low wind ’mid the laburnum strays, 
And with its drooping locks enamored plays, 
Parting with ling’ring touch each golden tress, 

As loth to leave it in its loveliness,— 

And all things wait the night, which still delays. 
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By ALICE 


KATHLEEN MacLEop sat on the piazza of Con- 
tent Cottage with her sketch-book open upon her 
lap, but her hands were crossed idly upon its 
pages, and her eyes were fixed on the far-off 
heights with the sunlight of the summer morning 
bathing their summits and the white clouds float- 
ing like angels’ wings above them. 

The slight figure in its dainty cambric morning 
dress with morning-glories drooping at the throat 
and from the heavy braids of sunny hair, and 
framed by the overhanging vines, was itself a 
picture pleasant to look upon, The small head 
was thrown back a little, the red lips parted, the 
fair, expressive face full of intense thought. No 
one ever called Kathleen MacLeod beautiful, yet 
hers was a face that none would think of calling 
plain. 

A little too grave and self-reliant in its expres- 
sion many thought it for womanly beauty; a 
smooth, broad forehead, clear, gray eyes, some- 
times growing dark with intense feeling, or light- 
ing up with tenderness, or sparkling with mirth— 
tell-tale eyes they were, and well matched by the 
sensitive mouth, with its short upper lip and its 
tender curves—a mouth that could be very proud 
and scornful or very sweet at will. Taken all in 
all, it was neither a pretty nor beautiful face in the 
general acceptation of those terms. The only 





really beautiful thing about Kathleen was her | 
hair, a great, rippling mass of golden-brown, | 


which unbound fell about her like a cloud, but 
which she usually wore, as now, brushed simply 
back from her face and wound in heavy braids 
around the small head like a coronet. It was a 
‘* great bother,’’ this hair of hers, to Kathleen in 
her school days, and once she crept away quite 
unknown to any one and had it cut short, and 


her head ; but it grew again more luxuriant than 
ever, and its owner grew to young ladyhood with 
her lovely hair rather a burden to her than other- 
wise. Recently she had begun to care for it a 
little and to take a girlish prile in its arrange- 
ment. Was it so wonderful, she thought, letting 
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since she could remember, but she never had 
thought much about it. As with one of Mrs, 
Whitney’s characters, ‘* Hair was a matter of 
course; the thing was to get it out of the way!"’ 

But a few evenings since, as they sat together 
on the piazza watching the sunset, the last golden 
gleam had lighted ~p the rich braids with daz- 
zling beauty, and Mark Delavan, bending down, 
had touched them lightly, saying apologetically, 
‘*T] beg your pardon, but it is wonderful—your 
hair! Do you know how beautiful it is?’’ 

And Mrs Arbuthnot, coming up behind her 
just then, and hearing the words, slyly pulled out 
the little tortoise-shell comb, and let the long 
braids fall in all their golden beauty about Kath- 
leen’s shoulders, much to her confusion and 
Mark’s evident delight. 

‘*And it’s all real, Mr. Delavan—think of 
it!’’ said Mrs. Arbuthnot. Mark bowed. 

He had known that, because he had known 
Kathleen. There could be nothing unreal about 
her. The true, straightforward, sweet, pure nature 
of the girl, so utterly free from all shams or petty 
affectations, was evident to any but the most su- 
perficial observer, and that Mark Delavan was 
certainly not. He was out on the piazza this 
morning, too, ostensibly engaged in reading the 
paper of two days previous,—the ‘‘ latest news’’ 
in this little mountain hamlet,—but really doing 
nothing of the sort. In fact, he was looking 
quietly over the top—not at the purple mountain 
heights, but at the fair, rapt face opposite him. 
He had been watching that face for a long time, 
with a little smile about the lips, and a tender 
light in the grave eyes. ‘There was no one by, 
and Mr. Delavan was doing a little day-dreaming, 


| apparently,—Kathleen, too, perhaps,—but sud- 
wore it for months in close, curling rings about | 


it down in a flood of glory about her one day. | 


To be sure, people had been telling her so, ever | 


| 


denly, as if. drawn by some magnetic impulse, 
she turned and met the eyes that were regarding 
her with such a world of tender meaning in their 
depths. ‘Those eyes neither wavered nor changed, 
but caught her own and held them for a moment 
with a look that was almost a caress, and which 
no woman on whom it fell could ever misunder- 
stand or forget. 

It was but an instant, then Kathleen’s own eyes 
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drooped and a flood of crimson rushed over her face. 
She took up her pencil and began to work rapidly. 

Mark Delavan smiled again, and rising, after a 
moment’s pause, walked away quite to the other 
end of the piazza, and stood for full ten minutes 
looking far away across the valley. Kathleen 
was outwardly composed again when he came 
back and stood by her side, but she went on with 
her sketching persistently, not trusting herself to 
look up. 

Her companion waited, watching the small, 
nervous hands for a moment ; then he said gently, 
and quite in his ordinary tone: 

‘Miss Kathleen, are you never going to speak 
to me again? Because in that case it becomes my 
pressing and painful (?) duty to remind you that 
nine A.M. was the time fixed for our walk to the 
Ridge, and it is precisely that time now,’’ holding 
his watch before her eyes as he spoke. 

Kathleen looked up with a little smile. 

‘“‘] was trained up in the good old way, Mr. 
Delavan, to speak when spoken to,’’ she answered 
gayly. ‘Thank you for reminding me. I will 
be ready in five minutes.’’ And she sprang up and 
ran swiftly into the house. 

The five minutes were not quite expired, when 
Miss MacLeod came tripping down the stairs in 
her short walking-suit of navy-blue flannel, and a 
broad sun hat of coarse straw covering her golden 
braids and shading her bright face. 

As the two went down the path, Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, watching them from her chamber window, 
smiled, and called her husband to see. 

‘* How well they look together !’’ she said. 

Mark Delavan was a fine type of manhood. A 
superb figure, six feet in height, broad-shouldered, 
and erect ; a pure, Saxon face, with clear, straight, 
glancing eyes, and a fine, resolute mouth; a rather 
stern face to the casual observer, but lighting up 
wonderfully when he smiled, as he was smiling 
then, upon the girl at his side. 

Kathleen’s head scarcely reached his shoulder. 
Her short skirt, just reaching the top of the high 
walking-boots, and the loose ‘‘ sailor’ waist, were 
wonderfully becoming to the slight, graceful figure, 
and the dash of brilliant cardinal in the trim- 
mings and the loose knot of soft silk at her throat 
lighted up the expressive face. In the highest 
sense, Kathleen was beautiful at that moment with 
the beauty of health and youth and happiness. 

They walked away with a rapid, easy pace. 
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Both were good walkers, and had had much prac- 
tice in pedestrianism—and other things too—that 
summer. 

Kathleen MacLeod was an orphan, and had 
taken care of herself frors childhood—that is, she 
had lived with an old aunt of her father’s, who 
nominally had the care of her; but Kathleen was 
very young when she began to take care of Aunt 
Mary and herself too. She had little property. 
It barely sufficed to give her the education she 
so eagerly craved, but she had graduated from 
Vassar with health and energy and girlish ambi- 
tion enough to insure to her success in whatever 
she chose to undertake. She had rare artistic 
talent, and meant to be an artist some day; but 
she could not leave Aunt Mary, now old and 
feeble, to pursue her studies abroad; so for two 
years, at the time our story opens, she had taught 
drawing and painting in the Young Ladies’ Sem- 
inary at Quinticook, her childhood’s home, taking 
lessons all the while of a celebrated artist in the 
neighboring city. 

Mrs. Morris, the mistress of Content Cottage, 
was an old friend of Kathleen’s dead mother, and 
had invited the young teacher to spend the long 
vacation at her home among the New Hampshire 
hills, Aunt Mary meanwhile going to her sister’s, 
in Connecticut. 

Among the mountains everybody who does not 
keep a hotel takes ‘‘summer boarders,’’ and when 
Kathleen arrived at her destination one warm 
June evening, she found that Mrs. Morris was no 
exception to the general rule. Early as it was in 
the season, Professor Arbuthnot and his wife were 
quietly settled down for the summer under her 
hospitable roof. With them were their two chil- 
dren, and in a few days they were joined by Mark 
Delavan, an old friend of Professor Arbuthnot’s. 
The two had studied together in Germany, and 
were almost like brothers, Mrs. Arbuthnot told 
Kathleen. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot was a merry, chatty little 
woman, and took a great fancy to Kathleen. The 
Professor was very kind and courteous to her, and 
Mark Delavan—well, that gentleman was certainly 
not indifferent to her. Professor Arbuthnot and 
his wife were a very devoted couple. They were 
quite engrossed in each other and in their two 
lovely children, and naturally enough Mr. Dela- 
van and Miss MacLeod were often left to enter- 
tain each other. 
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Content Cottage was a little aside from the 
great tide of mountain travel, and none of the 
four visitors there were pleasure-seekers in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Professor Arbuthnot 
was somewhat of an invalid, and had come thither 
seeking health and rest, and Kathleen hoped to 
make many additions to her portfolio and to glean 
rich treasures for future use among the grand 
scenery of the mountains. They had pleasant 
little picnics and delicious rides together, those 
four; and Miss MacLeod and Mr. Delavan took 
long tramps over hill and dale, finding their 
reward in bits of rare beauty, of rock and water- 
fall and valley, which escaped the ordinary tourist. 

Thrown together so constantly, living under the 
same roof, and so often dependent upon each other 
for society, was it strange if, in two months, they 
had grown to be very good friends? Kathleen 
MacLeod in her unworldly simplicity had thought 
of nothing more. She was at once a teacher and 
a student, and she had put her whole heart into 
her work. She meant to be an artist, and she 
believed herself wedded to her art. So that mo- 
ment on the piazza, when she had met Mark Dela- 
van’s eyes, was to her a moment of revelation—a 
revelation so sudden, so half unwelcome, yet so 
strangely sweet, that she was at once bewildered, 
happy, and half indignant. 

She was not quite ready to yield the day and 
to cry ‘‘surrender’’ to this bold lover who came 
knocking at the citadel of her heart. All the 
way over to the Ridge that morning she talked 
gayly, carefully steering clear of anything that 
could give her companion a pretext for a word of 
tenderness. Mark, on his part, was very quiet, 
and once or twice she caught a slightly-pained 
look in the blue eyes, but he was very patient. 
Patience was one of Mark Delavan’s character- 
istics. 

Up on the Ridge that day it was very lovely. 
Kathleen forgot to talk as she sat looking across 
the green valley to the opposite heights. Mark, 
lying on the grass at her feet, was silent too. 

Suddenly he drew out the paper which he had 
been pretending to read all the morning and 
began to search its columns. 

‘*T had almost forgotten,’’ he said. ‘I have 
to go to Boston to meet some friends to-night; I 
wonder what train I must take?’’ He satisfied 
himself on the point, and threw the paper down 
with a slight expression of annoyance. 








‘*Did you find it?’’ asked Kathleen innocently, 

‘Oh yes. Six p.m. There is time enough. [ 
wish I need not go, though. I feel an indefinable 
shrinking from it, as if something unpleasant was 
about to happen. How can it, when I am coming 
back to-morrow night ?’’ he went on, somewhat 
irrelevantly. 

«Something is happening most days,’”’ quoted 
Kathleen merrily. ‘‘ That fact may account for 
your foreboding.’’ And picking up the discarded 
paper she began to look it over, reading a bit now 
and then, and interspersing spicy comments on 
‘* current events.’’ 

She came to something by and by which really 
interested her, and was silent. It was not long 
after the news of the horrible ‘‘ Bulgarian atroci- 
ties,’’ and the papers teemed with denunciations 
and demands for justice. ‘There was an able arti- 
cle on the sympathy and aid which the English 
government had in the past rendered to the bar- 
barous Turks, and an eloquent arraignment of 
that nation for the time-serving policy which 
characterized it. 

Kathleen had inherited from her Scotch grand- 
father a warm dislike for everything English, and 
to this was added the natural indignation of a 
generous spirit, and an instinctive readiness to 
champion the oppressed and to do battle for the 
weak against the strong. 

Mark Delavan, watching her face, saw the gray 
eyes kindle and the cheeks glow, and smiled 
quietly. But Kathleen did not look up. Instead, 
she read aloud one particularly sharp paragraph, 
and added a few scornful words of her own with 
eloquent, flashing eyes and a superb curl of the 
lip. 

Mark Delavan did nat reply, but his face grew 
grave. Kathleen laid down the paper and clasped 
her small hands over it. 


“«O England, England, Albion perfide!’” 


She quoted slowly in clear, bitter accents. 

Mark answered presently: ‘It is true, Miss 
Kathleen, England has sold her birthright ; she is 
too often in these latter years on the side of 
oppression and wrong; yet I think you are not 
quite right in saying that all true men among her 
people will disown and abandon the country so 
lost to her noble mission. Is it not true philoso- 
phy for Englishmen to be Englishmen still, and 
by high aims and pure lives, by fearless words and 
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brave deeds for their country and their people, to 
strive to lift up and bring back, step by step, to 
her old place among the nations the England we 
love? If our country has fallen so low, so much 
the more does she need the best of our lives and 
of our service.’” He spoke earnestly, but Kath- 
leen scarcely heeded the words. 

Suddenly, by one of those quick flashes of 
memory which come to us all sometimes, she 
became aware that all unconsciously she had been 
very rude and unkind. For with Mark’s first 
words she remembered that in the first days of 
their acquaintance Mrs. Arbuthnot had one day 
casually mentioned that he was English. 

All unwittingly she had been guilty of a terrible 
breach of good manners and good taste, to say 
nothing of the rights of friendship. Her face 
grew scarlet, and quick tears of regret sprang to 
her eyes. She leaned forward as he finished 
speaking, and held out her hands imploringly. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Delavan !’’ she cried, ‘‘ forgive me, 
please, forgive me; what must you think of me? 
Indeed, I did not know—that is, I quite forgot— 
that it is your country. I would not have said it 
for the world ; do you know I would never, never 
forgive any one for speaking so of America, 
though she might be ever so bad. I am so sorry!” 

Mark Delavan smiled, and leaning forward took 
the two little hands in his and held them closely. 

‘‘Dear Miss Kathleen,’’ he said tenderly, ‘‘ you. 
make too much of it; it is all true—I hope I 
know my country’s faults. Of course you would 
not have said it—blessings on your tender heart. 
Forgive you!’’ he repeated ; ‘‘ there is nothing to 
forgive. ‘What must I think of you?’ Will you 
let me tell you, dear? No, no!’’ as Kathleen 
tried to draw her hands away. ‘‘I will not annoy 
you; only tell me that you do not quite hate us 
all; that I need not quite lose you, because I have 
the misfortune to be an Englishman.”’ 

‘*You know I did not mean ’’ she began, 
and then stopped in confusion, not quite knowing 
how much she was admitting. 

Mark laughed softly. ‘‘No; I know you did 
not. There, I will not tease you; but you will 
let me talk to you sometime ?’’ 

‘‘T suppose so,” answered Kathleen, with averted 
face; and Mark Delavan lifted the hands he held 
to his lips and kissed them, and then let them go 
gently. 

Later they had lunch and a long ramble through 
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the woods, and it was three o’clock when they 
reached home. They had a rather quiet walk, 
neither being in the mood for talking and quite 
past that stage of acquaintance when conversation 
is a necessity. As they neared Content Cottage, 
Mark looked at his watch and laid his hand on 
one of Kathleen’s. 

** May I detain you a moment ?”’ he said, draw- 
ing her gently behind a clump of lilacs which 
screened them from observation. ‘I must go in 
an hour, in order to catch the stage that connects 
with the six p.M. train, and I may not see you 
again before I start. I wish I need not go—I 
have an unpleasant feeling about it.’’ And the 
perplexed look of the morning crossed his brow. 

Kathleen looked up with quick sympathy. ‘‘Do 
you expect bad news? Is there anything that 
causes you to fear ?’’ she asked. 

**Oh, no; it is only an indefinable depression 
whenever I think of it; yet I think I must go, I 
cannot see my way clear to do otherwise,’’ he 
said thoughtfully. ‘‘ Kathleen, if anything hap- 
pens, if I do not come back——’”’ 

‘Don’t, don’t!’’ cried Kathleen hurriedly. 

‘*Please not say it, Mr. Delavan.’’ And she 
turned away her head to hide the quick tears that 
were trembling on her lashes. 
’ Mark was silent for an instant, a little puzzled 
and grieved, but presently he touched the droop- 
ing head softly. She had taken off her hat and 
was swinging it in one hand as she stood before 
him. 

‘* Forgive me,’’ he said very gently, ‘‘I was 
wrong to trouble you with my foolish fears. Will 
you say good-bye to me now!’’ 

‘* But I shall see you again !’’ said Kathleen. 

‘*Yes; perhaps before all the family. Lear, 
won't you give me one little pleasant word that 
shall be all my own before we part ?”’ 

She put her hand in his gently, and looked 
straight up into his face. ‘‘Good-bye,”’ she said, 
with a little smile. 

‘*Ts that all?’’ he said wearily. 
I am an exacting fellow, I know. 
agreeable to you, Kathleen ?’’ 

‘*No, no; indeed, I never meant that—please 
don’t think so!’’ cried poor Kathleen. ‘‘I am 
only—tired—I guess, and—oh, I like you, I want 
you to be my good friend always, only don’t talk 
in that way about—about—not coming back ; you 
are coming back to-morrow, are you not ?”’ 


‘« Forgive me ; 
Am Iso dis- 
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“*T hope so, I trust so,’’ said Mark Delavan 
fervently, with a curious light coming suddenly 
over the clouded face, and in a tone so much 
more hopeful that Kathleen looked up suddenly. 

‘*Oh, what have I said ?”’ she cried anxiously. 

‘‘Nothing, nothing but what was perfectly 
proper, my child,’’ he answered, smiling down 
into the puzzled eyes. ‘* Good-bye, dear !’’ 

‘* Good-bye,’’ she answered, half doubtingly ; 
and Mark looked down into the sweet, question- 
ing face a moment with grave tenderness; then, 
stooping, just touched the fair forehead with his 
lips, and, drawing the hand he held within his 
arm, walked Miss Kathleen around by the garden 
path into the house. She went up-stairs without 
venturing another glance into his face, and did 
not come down again until just five minutes before 
four. ‘Then, fearing lest her absence would be 
noticed by the others, she ran down all, fresh and 
fair, in her white dress, and stood with the Arbuth- 
nots on the piazza to see him off. 

Afterward came supper, and then she romped 
with the children, and finally went up-stairs to 
bed at nine o’clock, a little tired, but with a very 
light heart. And at nine the next morning—she 
had been up three hours already—she was stand- 
ing with her pale face reading a telegram which 


one of the boys had just handed her. It was as 
follows: ‘‘Your aunt is very sick. Come at 
once.’’ She read it through mechanically, looked 


at her watch, and hunted up a time-table, found 
that the next train west left at one o’clock, and 
that she had two hours in which to do her pack- 
ing, and went to tell the Arbuthnots’ and Mrs. 
Morris. Dear Aunt Mary! she had been like a 
mother to the orphan girl, and Kathleen’s heart 
was torn with the vague anxiety and fear that 
unknown anticipated sorrow brings, and eagerly 
anxious to reach her as soon as possible; but she 
would not have been human, had not another 
thought even at this moment intruded itself, 
adding its bitter sting to make her departure more 
painful. She blamed herself for the thought, yet 
it was hard to go just now without seeing Mark 
Delavan again. For she had not intended that 
the answer, or rather the zo answer that she had 
given him the night before, should be a final one ; 
she had only meant to delay a little, to gain time 
to think, before she entirely surrendered her free- 
dom. Yet, after all, did it matter much?. If 
Mark Delavan really loved her, he would not give 





—~ 


her up easily. She would leave a little note for 
him explaining her sudden departure, and he 
would understand. So she quieted the pain at 
her heart, and when all her preparations were 
completed sat down to write her note. It was a 
very discreet little note. 

**My Dear Mr. Detavan: I write to say 
‘Good-bye.’ My aunt is very sick at her sister’s, 
in Connecticut, and I have received a telegram, 
and must go to her at once. I leave here on the 
one P.M. train for Boston. Iam sorry not to see 
you again, but want to thank you for all your 
kindness to me, and ask you to forgive me for 
everything I have said or done to grieve you 

‘* Believe me, ever your friend, 

‘¢ KATHLEEN MacLe£op.”’ 

She carried it down and gave it to Mrs, Arbuth- 
not. Then she said good-bye to all the family, 
and climbed into the farm-wagon that was to take 
her to meet the stage. It was a long, tedious 
ride, and late in the evening Kathleen stepped 
out upon the platform at the little way-station 
which was her destination. 

A man with a lantern raised aloft was looking 
eagerly for some one, and, seeing Kathleen, came 
instantly toward her. 

‘*« Miss MacLeod ?’’ he said interrogatively. 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered. 

‘*T am Enoch Quint, miss, Mrs. Green’s man; 
they sent me to meet you; my team is right here. 
Any baggage ?”’ 

‘« But my aunt—how is she ?’’ asked Kathleen 
anxiously. 

‘* About the same; don’t speak or move—doctor 
has hopes, though. This way, miss.’’ 

Ten minutes later Kathleen was jolting over a 
rough country road that seemed to be all the way 
up hill, and a ride of three miles in the starlit 
summer night brought her to the house of Mrs. 
Green. 

This lady was a half-sister to Aunt Mary, much 
younger than the latter, a stirring, energetic 
Yankee woman, who, since the death of her hus- 
band, had managed her large farm with consum- 
mate ability with the help of her ‘hired man,” 
the Enoch Quint previously mentioned. A thor- 
oughly kind-hearted woman, and a good neighbor, 
she was yet, as she told Kathleen, ‘‘no nurse,” 
having had little experience in sickness and lack- 
ing that inborn faculty which some women possess 
naturally, and which no education in the care of 
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the sick can supply. So she was very glad to 
relinquish her charge into Kathleen’s hands, and 
the latter at once took her place as nurse. 

For a few days hands and heart and brain were 
fully occupied, and the girl had no time to think, 
which was, perhaps, quite as well. Under her 
tender care, the sick one came gradually hack to 
life, helpless still as a little child, but quite con- 
scious and free from pain. Doctor Lancaster 
said she might live weeks, perhaps months, in that 
state. 

And now that the first fierce strain of care and 
anxiety and constant watching was lifted from her 
heart, Kathleen began to wonder why she got no 
letters. She knew Mark Delavan too well to think 
that he would give her up so easily. She loved 
him too well to lose faith in him. That he loved 
her, she would not doubt. She knew the patient, 
persistent, steadfast nature, and she never doubted 
that he would write to her, perhaps would come 
to her. A week went by, and still no tidings. 
Sitting one day thinking it over, she suddenly 
rememberec that by some strange oversight she 
had forgotten to mention in her note, or to the 
Arbuthnots, or even to Mrs. Morris, the name of 
the place in Connecticut where Aunt Mary was 
stopping. For a moment her heart stood still. 
Then she remembered that Mrs. Morris knew her 
Quinticook address, and that letters would prob- 
ably be sent there with the request that they be 
remailed to her. So she wrote at once to the 
postmaster at Quinticook, ordering all the letters 
sent to Chequishnoc and again waited patiently. 
Still no letters. Weeks grew into months. Aunt 
Mary lingered on in the gentle, helpless state of 
childhood, a steady care and burden, yet the 
dearest of cares to Kathleen, who never faltered 
in her tender ministry, and kept always a brave, 
bright face and cheerful tone and sweet smile for 
the sick-room, and never wavered, though her 
heart was breaking with the double strain of sor- 
row and suspense, and that ‘‘ hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick.’’ 

Still there was no word from her lover. Had 
his forebodings proved true, and had he never 
returned from that trip to Boston from which he 
had shrunk so? Or had he, after all, taken her 
at her word when she asked that he might be her 
good friend always; and was he, then, content to 
be only that and nothing more? Yet he was 
hardly acting the part of friendship even in thus 
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leaving her in her loneliness and sorrow without 
one word of sympathy or kindly interest. 

And sometimes, in spite of her loving woman’s 
faith, a darker suspicion would come. Had he, 
perhaps, only been playing with her? Had her 
sudden departure given him an easy solution to 
what was becoming a rather troublesome question ? 
She had heard of such things. But no one who 
knew Mark Delavan could believe such a thing 
possible, still less the woman who loved him. 
More than most men, he impressed upon every 
one his perfect, straightforward, uncompromising 
integrity. His was pre-eminently the face 


“True and tender and brave and just, 
That man might honor and woman trust.” 


And this woman, upon whose brow his kiss had 
fallen, never faltered in her faith, though her 
cheeks grew pale and the light faded from her 
eyes, and her heart grew very weak and weary 
from its long waiting. 

Winter came, and the snow fell closely about the 
lonely farm-house, and there were short, sharp 
days and long, sorrowful nights. Kathleen brought 
her easel into the sick-room, and in her few brief 
intervals of leisure worked away at her brush, ‘‘to 
keep busy,’’ she said, when good Dr. Lancaster 
expostulated with her. 

The doctor shook his head ; he did not know 
the sharp pain at the girl’s heart, that made it 
necessary for her to ‘‘ keep busy,’’ that she might 
not think. 

When the first bright days of spring came, and 
the snows were melting from the brown hillocks 
beneath the April sun, Aunt Mary’s summons 
came, and she entered upon the eternal spring- 
time. Kathleen’s long watching was over and she 
was alone in the world. 

She went down to Quintnook and laid Aunt 
Mary in the old church-yard, where all the Mac- 
Leods slept. Then she went back to the old house, 
her only home, to rest for a few days and to plan 
for the future—the dark, desolate days that 
stretched before her, and that must be lived— 
somehow. Friends came about her, old school- 
mates and neighbors, and would have welcomed 
her to their homes, but she steadily refused. She 
wanted to be alone in those first desolate days. 

Her old place in the seminary was filled. There 
was nothing for her to do in Quintnook, and work 
must be sought elsewhere. 
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She was at liberty now to carry out a long- 
cherished plan of going abroad to study, but 
Aunt Mary’s long illness, and the consequent idle- 
ness, had made sad inroads on her slender funds. 
A year of patient and paying work would be ne- 
cessary before she could venture to carry out her 
purpose. 

But she was ready to work; not, indeed, with 
the old girlish enthusiasm and ambition, but still 
with a steady purpose and a noble aim. Since live 
she must, it should not be a useless life. If the 
sweetest earthly blessing was denied her, she could 
yet show to an incredulous world 


‘“* How grand may be life’s might, 
Without love’s circling crown.” 


‘*T thought once that I did not care for him,” 
she said to herself in those days. ‘‘I meant to 
live for my art,—to do grand work and win a 
name,—and God has taken me at my word. He 
has just shown me how beautiful life might be; He 
has let me see the worth of that which I esteemed 
of little value, and now He has taken it away and 
given me my choice. I was not worthy, and I 
will be patient, and by and by, perhaps, content.”’ 
But a little comfort came to her at this time. She 
learned that her order, requesting letters sent to 
Chequishnoc, had never been received at Quint- 
nook post-office, and, therefore, all her letters 
had been sent to the Dead-Letter Office, that 
grave of so many unfortunate epistles. 

‘* There were some,’’ the old postmaster said, in 
answer to her anxious inquiry, looking musingly 
over his glasses ; ‘‘ I don’t justly knew how many. 
I believe there was a gentleman here inquiring 
about them, too, and about your address, but it 
was while I was gone to Philadelphy, and Sim 
Higgins was here, and 4e didn’t know, nor I, 
either, for that matter.’’ And one of her old 
neighbors told her that twice a gentleman had 
called there, it being next door to her old home, 
and inquired about her and the name of the place 
where Aunt Mary went. ‘‘ But I couldn’t remem- 
ber it to save me, dear, nor Hezekiah, neither ; it 
was a kind of outlandish name, you know. He 
was a tall man with a light moustache, and eyes 
that looked right through you,—handsome, if he 
hadn’t looked so down-hearted like, and he walked 
all around the old house and sat down on the door- 
step and sat there a long time. The first time was 





after we had the sewing-circle; and the last time 
—let me see—December! no—it must have been 
about New Year’s, and he stayed a long time, and 
seemed to hate to go away, and asked if he could 
get boarded here, or anywhere in town, and said 
perhaps he should come back, but he never has.”’ 
The good lady looked curiously at Kathleen as 
she concluded, as if hoping that she might throw 
some light on the strange occurrence ; but the girl 
turned away indifferently and began to talk of 
something else. 

But the bitterness of her cup was gone. He 
had loved her then—he had tried to find her, and 
she knew he would never give up the search. 
Living or dying, they loved each other, and no 
time or space could quite part them. Sometime, 
perhaps, in this world, or beyond, they would 
find one another. Meanwhile, she would wait. 
Almost happy, she repeated to herself a little 
snatch of poetry that she had grown fond of: 


“ Because I am my Love’s I’ll keep my life 
Washed clean of every soil in thought or deed ; 
And bear my heart with ever steadfast heed 

Like a shut rose, through days of dusty strife. 
Because I am my Love’s I’ll rise at dawn, 
And hasten to my toil, and toiling, sing, 
That from my own poor talent there may spring 
Something for my Love’s eyes to shine upon, 
And so make good the empty years agone. 
Because I am my Love’s I will not die— 
As lovers might—to prove my fealty ; 
But I’ll so live, that, in some distant time, 
My love shall say, ‘ Bless God, who made you mine.’” 


Going back to her lonely house, she found a 
letter from Doctor Lancaster, at Chequishnoc. 
He asked if she had anything special in view in 
the way of work; she, ought to rest, but he sup- 
posed she would not; if not, why their assistant 
teacher at the high-school was just getting mar- 
ried ; would she take the place for the spring term? 
She could board in his family ; the work was not 
hard—small schoo!—fair pay—time to paint, or, 
better still, to rest-—would she come? 

The next day she was on her way, and a week 
saw her quite at home in Doctor Lancaster's 
pleasant family. He had a lovely wife and two 
daughters, bright, sweet New England girls. One 
of them wanted to take drawing-lessons of her, 
and, by teaching her, Kathleen could pay her 
board. 


in October. I remember because it was the day She grew almost contented in the new, restful 
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home atmosphere; with a quiet yielding to the 
inevitable, which was almost sad in one so young. 
She was but twenty-four, and she seemed to have 
lived her life. Patient, brave, and hopeful, she 


was still even merry sometimes, and no one sus- | 


pected the hidden sorrow that darkened the young 
life. No one, save, perhaps, Doctor Lancaster, 
wko, with the keen insight of his profession, 
sometimes watched her closely, and possibly read 
in the pale face and patient mouth more than he 
ever spoke of to any one. Certainly he uttered 
no word ; only treated her always with unfailing 
kindness and tender solicitude. 

So the spring passed away. June came, the 
rare, sweet days bringing to Kathleen memories of 
that June one year ago. 

Again it was midsummer. Her term of school 
was over, but the Lancasters would not let her go 
away. She had quite a class of private scholars 
in drawing and painting. She was already en- 
gaged for the next school year, to open in Sep- 
tember. One warm Sunday morning, toward the 
last of July, she came down ready for church, 
wearing a dress of some thin black material with 
a knot of white lace at her throat, and a little 
plain hat of black straw with only a fold of lace 
around the crown, and a tiny white ruche under 
the brim. 

The black dress made her look paler even than 
usual, and Doctor Lancaster, meeting her in the 
hall, exclaimed: ‘*‘ My child, you are not well; 
don’t go out this hot day.’’ 

She smiled. ‘‘ Just as well as usual, my dear 
doctor, and I think I must go this morning; Mr. 
Peters is depending upon me for that solo, I think, 
and he does not like to have any one fail, you 
know, especially now that there is so much com- 
pany in town.’’ 

‘But you are not fit to go. I will make it all 
right with Peters,’’ expostulated the doctor. 

“‘Thank you, doctor, but I think I must go 
this morning; don’t be afraid. I never faint, 
and I am quite well,’’ answered Kathleen, and 
ran hastily out, to avoid further discussion. 

Chequishnoc church was not far from Doctor 
Lancaster’s, and had attained quite a celebrity 
among the neighboring towns for its fine music. 
Mr. Peters, the chorister, was a true musical en- 
thusiast, with a clear, well-cultivated voice, and 
agenius for organizing and developing the some- 
what crude material at his command. He hada 





well-trained choir of fresh young voices, and was 
always looking out for new talent. He had not 


| been long in discovering that Kathleen possessed 


a remarkably sweet contralto,—not strong, but 
with rare depth and wonderful pathos,—and had 
lost no time in securing her services. Just now 
Chequishnoc, like all attractive country towns, 
was full of summer visitors, and Mr. Peters took 
much pride in being able to show the city visitors 
that good music was occasionally to be heard in 
the country. 

He was proud of Kathleen, too, and had selected 
for this Sabbath morning a fine anthem for the 
opening of service, with a solo passage especially 
adapted to her voice. She was a little late, thanks 
to Doctor Lancaster, and as she entered she saw 
that the house was unusually full. It was a new 
church, built but a few years previously, and the 
choir and organ were directly in the rear of the 
pulpit. The voluntary was just over, and the 
choir were taking their places for the anthem. 
There was a little hum of expectation through the 
congregation, and a slight bustle as some strangers 
were ushered in and seated in a prominent posi- 
tion. Then all was hushed as the first sweet words 
floated out. 


“O Lord, our desires are before Thee, and our griefs are 
not hid from Thine eyes,” 


sang the sweet alto voice, with the stifled pleading 
of a heart to which this was no unfamiliar prayer. 
And the chorus answered : 


‘“‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him.” 


Again: 
“‘O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come,” 


pleaded the pathetic voice, and the chorus caught 
up the refrain and repeated it in low chanting 
measure, while the sweet voice rose higher, thrill- 
ing with passionate longing, and sinking softly at 
last to a low, restful strain, growing fainter, and 
then blending triumphantly in the grand “ Amen.” 

People whispered, ‘‘ What a sweet voice !’’ and 
some of the city visitors said, ‘‘ Who would have 
expected anything equal to this up here in this 
out-of-the-way place ?”’ 

One of the strangers who came in last, a tall, 
fair gentleman, leaned forward as the first note 
fell on his ear and listened spellbound, and he 
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only fathomed the depths whence that rare voice, 
with its burden of passionate sorrow, sprang. He 
grew so pale that his companion leaned forward 
and whispered : 

‘* What is the matter, Mark, are you faint ?’’ 

But Mark Delavan shook his head and sat up- 
right, his eyes resting on one face. 

And Kathleen? She had felt rather than seen 
his presence as she rose to sing, but the strong 
will and steady nerves never failed her. She did 
not faint, and she sang as she never sang before. 
When it was over, she sank into her seat white 
and trembling, and leaned her head on the rail- 
ing in front of her. 

It was some minutes before she dared to raise it 
and look—a long, eager look—at him. He was 
the same, yet how changed—how pale and worn 
he was! But gradually the old smile came into 
his eyes, and once he gave her just one little look. 
There were two more hymns and the sermon, and 
at last it was over. The two Lancaster girls, Mr. 
Peters, and half the choir gathered about her, the 
moment service was ended, with anxious inquiries ; 
and when Kathleen was well-nigh desperate, Dr. 
Lancaster came to the rescue. ‘* She is tired, of 
course—anybody would be. Too outrageous hot 
day to go to church. Let her alone, do!’’ he 
scolded, and took her away. As they walked into 
the cool hall at home, Nettie Lancaster came run- 
ning excitedly to meet them. ‘‘ There is a gentle- 
man in the parlor to see you, Kathleen; one of 
those strangers in the Vaughn pew, come up just 
ahead of me!’’ Doctor Lancaster opened his 
mouth. ‘*A gentleman! She isn’t fit——’’ But 
Kathleen was gone, and the sentence was never 
finished. 

Mark Delavan, pacing the parlor floor impa- 
tiently, turned as she came in, and, taking one 
step forward, caught her in his arms. ‘‘ My little 
Kathleen !”’ 

‘*Mark! oh, Mark!’’ And then the brave spirit 
broke down, and she lay sobbing on his breast. He 
took off her hat and drew the fair head close, kiss- 
ing the golden braids and murmuring tender words 
in her ear. ‘* Oh, my darling, my darling,’’ he 
whispered, ‘‘ have I found you at last! Look up, 
dear, and let me be sure that it is you, and not a 
spirit that I hold here—that I shall not wake up 
and find it alla dream. Oh, my love, my love! I 
have dreamed so often that I held you in my arms, 
close, close at my heart, as now, and kissed your 





lips, and you have kissed me, and then I have 
awakened to find it only a dream !”’ 

‘*But it is not a dream now.’’ And Kathleen 
lifted her head, smiling through her tears. ‘See, 
I am your own Kathleen !’’ And she wound her 
arms about his neck and put her lips to his. 

‘*My own, my own!’’ he murmured softly. 
‘* My Kathleen mavourneen! And you have loved 
me all this time! Tell me that you love me, 
sweet !”’ 

‘‘Oh! how I do love you, Mark !’’ she answered, 
looking up into his eyes. And then he kissed her 
brow and lips and hair passionately, and they were 
silent for along time. By and by he told his story. 

**T came back to Content Cottage that night,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ to find my forebodings realized ; but I 
had a ‘crumb of comfort’ in that little note ; only 
you gave no address, and I was half afraid that it 
was an intentional oversight,—that you didn’t 
want to be bothered with such a troublesome fel- 
low, and an Englishman too; forgive me, dear. 
I know better now, and I did not believe it then, 
for I had your sweet good-bye to give me courage. 
I knew my darling loved me when she looked up 
in that pleading way into my face that night. I 
went to Mrs. Morris and to Mrs. Arbuthnot, but 
neither of them knew your address. Then I wrote 
to Quintnook, supposing that the postmaster there 
would forward the letters to your address, as I re- 
quested him todo. I went back to New York in 
September, and all this time I was writing and 
waiting. At last, in October, I went down to 
Quintnook, hoping to get some clue there that 
should aid me in finding you; for, dearest, I did 
not mean to give you up until I knew from your 
own lips that there was no hope for me. I found 
out nothing except that my letters had never been 
forwarded to you, because the postmaster did not 
know where you were, and had received no direc- 
tions from you. Some of your friends had known 
the name of the place where your aunt went, but 
could not remember it. All that I had to fall back 
upon was the very definite direction that you were 
somewhere in Connecticut. 

‘* Well, I got a map of the State and wrote to 
an unaccountable number of places, but the letters 
all came back to me. I began to wonder if you 
were indeed a real being of flesh and blood or a 
spirit who had come to me and lingered just long 
enough for me to learn to love her and then van- 
ished forever. 
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‘¢In January I made another journey to Quint- 
nook, and half formed a plan to stay there and 
board until you came back, as you told Mrs. A 
you should do, whenever your aunt was able. I 
thought that was my only chance of finding you; 
but when I returned to New York I found a dis- 
patch from home, telling me of the severe illness 
of my only brother. I went back to England at 
once, and in March he died. Just as I was ready 
to return to this country I was taken with the fever 
and was very sick fora month. As soon as I got 
strong enough I came back here to renew my 
search, for I meant never to rest until I found 
you. I went to the Arbuthnots and told them the 
story, and they have helped me all they could. 
I have been up to Content Cottage, and have 
traveled all over this State. I came down to 
Lester, where the Arbuthnots are stopping,—Pro- 
fessor A ’s father lives there,—to spend Sun- 
day, meaning to go to Quintnook to-morrow. 
Charlie Arbuthnot proposed that we should drive 
over here to church. 

‘‘When I went in I did not see you, but almost 
instantly you began to sing. I never had heard 
you sing, sweetheart ; but I knew your voice, and 
as I listened to it and looked into your face, I 
knew you were my darling still, and that for you 
as for me it had been a weary waiting. My love, 
my love, I shall never dare to leave you again !’’ 

An hour later Doctor Lancaster came to the door 
and Kathleen made him come in and introduced 
him to ‘‘ my friend, Mr. Delavan,’’ with a very 
charming little blush. Then Mark told him the 
whole story, while Kathleen went up-stairs to bathe 
her happy face and put on a dainty white dress. 
Coming down presently, she found that Mark was 
to stay to the early supper, which on Sundays 
took the place of dinner, by the doctor’s express 
invitation, and later the good doctor himself 
drove him over to Lester. 

The next morning the Arbuthnots came over to 
call on Kathleen and Mark accompanied them. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot kissed and cried over Kathleen in 
a way that left no room to doubt her hearty sym- 
pathy. ‘* To think what you must have suffered !’’ 
she said. ‘* But it is all over now, and you will 
be very happy. Mark is such a noble fellow; and 
his uncle, Sir Hugh Delavan, is very fond of him. 
He is his heir, you know, and Sir Hugh has a 
beautiful estate in Surrey and a fine house in Lon- 
don. Mark has an estate of his own in Wales 
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somewhere, and is planning all manner of im- 
provements, and is full of schemes. You know 
he came to this country to study American ideas 
and how to help the working people, and he 
means to give all his life to their service. My 
dear, you don’t mean to say that he never told 
you all this!’’ 

‘¢He never talked much about himself,’’ said 
Kathleen smiling. ‘‘I knew that his father and 
mother died when he was quite young; he has 
told me a good deal about his mother and some- 
thing about his uncle who brought him up, but 
for a long time I did not even know that he was 
English.”’ 

‘*Just like him,’’ said Mrs. Arbuthnot. ‘I 
dare say we should never have known, only Fred 
has been there. He came back from Germany 
with Mark and went to Delavan Manor and stayed 
a week. Such a lovely place, Fred says; Sir Hugh 
is a real old English gentleman, and his wife very 
good and motherly, and the two girls—there are 
no sons—are lovely English girls. The Delavans 
are a very old family. Mark’s own home in 
Wales—it has an unpronounceable name—is a 
charming wild place, though it has been very 
much neglected, but he means to remedy that. 
It is just like a story-book, dear. Mark is the 
grandest fellow! Fred says you ought to be a 
very happy woman !’’ 

Kathleen smiled—a very sweet little smile. 

‘‘T think I am,’’ she answered softly. 

Mark, coming up just then, saw the smile and 
heard the words, and taking her hand drew it 
within his arm. 

‘*To think how little you have told her about 
yourself, Mark!’’ said Mrs. Arbuthnot, shaking 
her head at him. 

‘¢My dear Mrs. Arbuthnot, I did not dare to; 
she does not like the English. My only hope lay 
in silence.’’ And there was a general laugh. 

‘¢And how soon do you propose to take her 
away to that despised land ?’’ asked Mrs. Arbuth- 
not merrily. 

‘* She has consented to exile herself on the first 
of September,’’ was the reply. 

‘¢ And meanwhile ?”’ 

‘¢And meanwhile,’’ Mark answered, ‘‘I shall 
not venture far away. I shall take up my quarters 
at the Chequishnoc House for the few remaining 
weeks, as Doctor Lancaster kindly insists that we 
shall be married here.”’ 











But after they were all gone he drew Kathleen 
into his arms and said softly : 

‘*My darling, do you think I do not know what 
you are giving up for my sake ?’’ 

She looked up with a bright smile. 

** As if it could be anything but home where 
you are, Mark! I love England already, because 
it is your country, dear. But, Mark’”—putting 
both arms about his neck and looking wistfully 
into his face—‘‘ one thing I do want very much, 
and that is to go down to dear old Quinticook 
before I go away.”’ 


‘You shall, dear,’’ he answered. ‘‘ We will 
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| both go; only—may we be married a week earlier, 
| then ?”’ 

|  *€Oh, Mark !’’ she exclaimed blushingly. 

| Never mind the dresses, love. I wish you 
| could be married in that blue dress you wore that 
day we went to the Ridge. Say it shall be the 
twenty-fourth, sweet.’’ 

And he had his own way. So it came to pass 
that they were married and went down to Quinti- 
cook together in just one year from the day when 
they said good-bye to one another under the lilacs 
_ at Content Cottage. 


| 





A SUNFLOWER. 


EARTH hides her secrets deep 

Down where the small seed lies, 

Hid from the air and skies 

Where first it sank to sleep. 

To grow, to blossom, and to die— 

Ah ! who shall know her hidden alchemy ? 


Quick stirs the inner strife, 
Strong grow the powers of life, 
Forth from earth’s mother breast, 
From her dark homes of rest, 
Forth as an essence rare 

Eager to meet the air 

Growth’s very being, seen 

Here, in this tenderest green. 


Drawn by the light above, 

Upward the life must move; 
Touched by the outward life 
Kindles anew the strife, 

Light seeks the dark’s domain, 
Draws thence with quickening pain 
New store of substance rare, 

Back through each tingling vein 
Thrusts the new life again— 
Beauty unfolds in air. 


So grows earth’s changeling child, 
By light and air beguiled 

Out of her dreamless rest 

Safe in the mother breast. 
Impulses come to her, 

New hopes without a name 
Touch every leaf, and stir 
Colorless sap to flame ; 

Quick through her pulses run 
Love’s hidden mystic powers, 


She wakes in golden flowers 
| Trembling to greet the sun. 


What means this being new, 

Sweet pain she never knew 

Down in the quiet earth 

Ere hope had come to birth ? 

Golden he shines above, 

Love wakes, and born of love 

All her sweet flowers unfold 

In rays of burning gold. 

Life, then, means naught but this— 
Trembling to wait his kiss, 

| Wake to emotion ? 

| There where he glows she turns 

All her gold flowers, and burns 
With her devotion. 

| Ah! but when day is done ? 

| When he is gone, her sun, 

| 

| 


King of her world and lover ? 
Low droops the faithful head 

* Where the brown earth is spread 
Waiting once more to cover 
Dead hopes and blossoms over. 


Earthborn to earth must pass— 
Spirits of leaf and grass 
Touched by the sun and air 
Break into colors rare, 
Blossom in love and flowers. 
Theirs are the golden fruits— 
| Earth clings around the roots, 
She whispers through the hours, 
“1 will enfold again 
Life’s being; love and pain 
| Back to the mother breast 
Fall as the falling dew, 
Once more to pass anew 
| Into the dreamless rest.’’ 
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KITH AND KIN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE First VIOLIN.’’ 


CHAPTER XX.—‘‘ MY COUSIN JUDITH !”’ 
BERNARD did not return to Scar Foot that night. 


deep flush which overspread Mrs. Conisbrough’s 
face every time that Bernard’s name was men- 


He had left word with Mrs. Aveson that he might | tioned, and her own desire to ‘‘ depart hence and 


not doso. He remained all night at Mr. Whaley’s, 
at Yoresett, discussing business matters with him. 
Judith, after her return, sat up-stairs with her 
mother, and wondered what made her feel so 
wretched—what caused the sensation of fierce 
desolation in her heart. Mrs. Conisbrough w1s 
quickly recovering, and had begun to chat, though 
scarcely cheerfully. Her conversation was hardly 
of a bracing or inspiriting nature, and the blow 
dealt by the old man’s will was still felt almost in 
its full force. Likewise, she was a woman much 
given to wondering what was to become of them 
all. 

But she no longer raged against Aglionby, and 
Judith did not know whether to be relieved or 
uneasy at the change. 

On Tuesday morning Dr. Lowther called, and 
pronounced Mrs. Conisbrough quite fit to go 
home on the following day, as arranged ; he added 
that she might go down-stairs that day, if she 
chose. Judith trembled lest she should decide to 
do so, but she did not. She either could not or 
would not face Bernard Aglionby, and, in him, 
her fate. So Judith said to herself, trying to find 
reasons for her mother’s conduct, and striving, 
too, to still the fears which had sprung up in her 
own breast, to take no heed of the sickening 
qualms of terror which had attacked her at inter- 
vals ever since she had seen her mother on the 
morning of the reading of the will—her expres- 
sion, and the sudden failing of her voice; her 
cowering down ; the shudder with which she had 
shrunk away from Bernard’s direct gaze. That 
incident had marked the first stage of her terrors ; 
the second had been reached when her mother 
had opened her eyes, and spoken her incoherent 
words about ‘* Bernarda,’’ and what Bernarda had 
said. The third and worst phase of her secret 
fear had been entered upon when Aglionby 
had solemnly assured her that, save his grand- 
father, he had never possessed a rich relation, on 
either father’s or mother’s side. She had pondered 
upon it all till her heart was sick. She saw the 


| be no more seen” grew stronger every hour. Late 
in the afternoon of Tuesday, Mrs. Conisbrough, 
tired of even pretending to listen to the book 
which Judith had been reading to her, advised 
the latter to take a walk, adding that she wished 
to be alone, and thought she could go to sleep if 
she were left. Judith complied. She put on her 
hat and went out into the garden. Once there, 
the recollection came to her mind, that to-morrow 
she was leaving Scar Foot—that after to-morrow 
it would not be possible for her to return here: 
she took counsel with herself, and advised herself 
to take her farewell now, and once for all, of the 
dear familiar things which must henceforth be 
strange to her. Fate was kind, in so far as it 
allowed her to part on friendly terms from Ber- 
nard Aglionby, but that was all she could expect. 
If, for the future, she were enabled to stay some- 
where in shelter and obscurity, and to keep silence, 
what more could be wanted? ‘‘ By me, and such 
as me, nothing,’’ she said inwardly, and with 
some bitterness. 

In addition to this feeling, she was wearied of 
the house, of the solitude, and the confinement. 
Despite her grief and her foreboding, she being, 
if not ‘‘a perfect woman,’’ at least a ‘ nobly- 
planned” one, felt strength and vigor in every 
limb, and a desire for exercise and expansion, 
which would not let her rest. She wandered all 
round the old garden, gathered a spray from the 
now flowerless ‘‘rose without thorns,’’ which 
flourished in one corner of it, sat for a minute or 
two in the alcove, and gazed at the prospect on 
the other side with a mournful satisfaction, and 
then, finding that it was still early, wandered 
down to the lake-side, to the little landing-place, 
where the boat with the grass-green sides, and 
with the name ‘‘ Delphine’’ painted on it, was 
moored. 

**T should like a last row on the lake dearly,’’ 
thought Judith, and quickly enough followed the 
other thought, ‘‘and why not?’’ So thought, so 
decided. She went to the little shed where the 
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oars were kept, seized a pair, and sprang into the 
boat, unchained it from its moorings, and with a 
strong, practiced stroke or two, was soon in deep 
water. It gave her a sensation of joy, to be once 
more here, on the bosom of this sweet and glisten- 
ing Shennamere. She pulled slowly, and with 
many pauses ; stopping every now and then to let 
her boat float, and to enjoy the exquisite panorama 
of hills surrounding the lake, and of the long, low 
front of Scar Foot, in its gardens. A mist rushed 
across her eyes and a sob rose to her throat as 
she beheld it. 

‘*Ah,’’ thought Judith, ‘‘and this is what will 
keep rising up in my memory at all times, and in 
all seasons, good or bad. Well, it must be, I 
suppose. Shennamere, good-bye !’’ 

She had rowed all across the lake, a mile, per- 
haps, and was almost at the opposite shore, beneath 
the village of Busk. There was a gorgeous Oc- 
tober sunset, flaming all across the heavens, and 
casting over everything a weird, beautiful light 
and glamor, and at the same time the dusk was 
creeping on, as it does in October, following 
quickly on the skirts of the sunset. 

She skirted along by the shore, thinking, ‘I 
must turn back,’’ and feeling strangely unwilling 
to doso. She looked at the grassy fringe at the 
edge of the lake, which in summer was always a 
waste of the fair yellow iris; one of the sweetest 
flowers that blow, to her thinking and to mine. 
She heard the twittering of some ousels, and other 
water-birds. She heard the shrill voice of a 
young woman on the road, singing a song. She 
raised her eyes to look for the young woman, 
wondering whether it were any acquaintance of 
hers, and before her glance had time to wander 
far enough, it rested, astonished, upon the figure 
of Bernard Aglionby, whose presence on that 
road, and on foot, was a mystery to her, since his 
way to Scar Foot lay on the other side of the lake. 

But he was standing there, had stopped in his 
walk, evidently, so that she knew not from which 
direction he came, and was now lifting his hat to 
her. 

‘** Good-afternoon !’’ cried Judith quickly, and 
surprised to feel her cheeks grow hot. 

‘‘Good-afternoon,” he responded, coming down 
to the water’s edge, and looking, as usual, very 
earnest. 

‘‘You are not rgwing about here all alone ?”’ 
he added, in some astonishment. 
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This question called up a smile to Judith’s face, 
and she asked, leaning on her oars: 

‘¢ And why not, pray ?”’ 

‘*It is dangerous. And you are alone, and a 
lady.”’ 

Judith laughed outright. ‘‘Shennamere dan- 
gerous! That shows how little you know about 
it. I have rowed up and down it since I wasa 
child ; indeed, any child could do it.’’ 

‘*Could it? I wish you would let me try, 
then.” 

‘Would you like it, really ?’’ asked Judith, in 
some surprise. 

‘* There is nothing I should like better, if you 
will let me.’’ 

‘*Then see! I will row up to the shore, and 
you can get in and pull me back if you will, for I 
begin to feel my arms tired. It is some time 
since I have rowed, now.”’ 

This was easily managed. He took her place, 
and she took the tiller-cords, sitting opposite to 
him. It was not until after this arrangement had 
been made, and they were rowing back in a 
leisurely manner, toward Scar Foot, that Judith 
began to feel a little wonder as to how it had all 
happened—how Bernard came to be in the boat 
with her, rowing her home. He was very quiet, 
she noticed, almost subdued, and he looked some- 
what tired. His eyes rested upon her every now 
and then with a speculative, half-absent expres- 
sion, and he was silent, till at last she said : 

‘*How came you on the Lancashire road, Mr. 
Aglionby, and on foot? I thought you would be 
driving back from Yoresett.’’ 

‘“*I did drive as far as the top of the hill above 
the bridge, and then I got out to walk round this 
way. You must knoWy that I find a pleasure which 
I cannot express, in simply wandering about here, 
and looking at the views. It is perfectly delightfui. 
Bui I might say, how came you to be at this side 
of the lake, alone and at sunset ?’’ 

‘‘ That is nothing surprising, for me. We are 
leaving to-morrow, after which we shall have done 
with Scar Foot forever. I have been bidding 
good-bye to it all. The house, the garden, the 
lake, everything.”’ 

That ‘‘everything’’ came out with an energy 
which smacked of anything but resignation pure 
and simple. 

‘‘ Bidding good-bye? Ah, I must have seemed 
a bold, insolent intruder, at such a moment. | 
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wonder you condescended to speak to me. I 
wonder you did not instantly turn away, and row 
back again, with all speed. Instead of which—I 
am here with you.”” 

Judith did not reply, though their eyes met, 
and her lips parted. It was a jest, but a jest 
which she found it impossible to answer. Ag- 
lionby also perhaps judged it best to say nothing 
more. Yet both hearts swelled. Though they 
maintained silence, both felt that there was more 
to be said. Both knew, as they glided on in the 
sharp evening air, in the weird light of the sunset, 
that this was not the end: other things had yet to 
happen. Some of the sunset glow had already 
faded, perhaps it had sunk with its warmth and 
fire into their hearts, which were hot ; the sky had 
taken a more pallid hue. At the foot of the lake, 
Addlebrough rose, bleak and forbidding ; Judith 
leaned back, and looked at it, and saw how cold 
it was, but while she knew the chillness of it, she 
was all the time intensely, feverishly conscious of 
Aglionby’s proximity to herself. Now and again, 
for a second at a time, her eyes were drawn irre- 
sistibly to his figure. How rapidly had her feel- 
ings toward him been modified! On the first day 
she had seen him, he had struck her as an enthu- 
siastic provincial politician: he had been no more 
areal person to her than if she had never seen 
him. Next she had beheld him walking behind 
Mr. Whaley into the parlor at Scar Foot; had 
seen the cool uncompromising curve of his lips, 
the proud, cold glance in his eyes. Then, he had 
suddenly become the master, the possessor, wielding 
power undisputed and indisputable over what she 
had always considered her own, not graspingly, 
but from habit and association. She had for some 
time feared and distrusted his hardness, but 
gradually yet quickly those feelings had changed, 
till now, without understanding how, she had got 
to feel a deep admiration for and delight in his 
dark, keen face ; full of strength, full of resolution 
and pride; it was all softened at the present 
moment, and to her there seemed a beauty not to 
be described in its sombre tints, and in the out- 
line expressive of such decision and firmness, a 
firmness which had just now lost the old sneering 
vivacity of eye and lip. 

It all seemed too unstable to be believed in. 
Would it ever end? Gliding onward, to the 
accompaniment of a rhythmic splash of the oars, 
and ripple of the water, with the mountains 
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apparently floatingly receding from before them, 
while the boat darted onward. A month ago 
this young man had been an obscure salesman in 
an Irkford warehouse, and she, Judith Conis- 
brough, had been the supposed co-heiress, with 
her sisters, of all John Aglionby’s lands and 
money: now the obscure salesman was in full 
possession of both the lands and the money, 
while from her, being poor, had been taken even 
that she had, and more had yet to go. She felt 
no resentment toward Aglionby, absolutely none: 
for herself she experienced a dull sensation of 
pain; a shrinking from the years to come of 
loneliness, neglect, and struggle. She pictured 
the future, as she glided on in the present. He, 
as soon as he had settled things to his pleasure, 
would get married to that tall, fair girl with whom 
she had seen him. They would live at Scar Foot, 
or wherever else it list them to live; they would 
be happy with one another; would rejoice in 
their possessions, and enjoy life side by side:— 
while she—bah! she impatiently told herself—of 
what use to repine about it? That only made 
one look foolish. It was so, and that was all 
about it. The sins of the fathers should be re- 
lentlessly and unsparingly visited upon the chil- 
dren. He, her present companion, had said so, 
and she attached an altogether unreasonable im- 
portance to his words. He had held that creed 
in the days of his adversity and poverty, that 
creed of ‘‘no forgiveness.’’ If it had supported 
him, why not her also? True, he was a man, 
and she was a woman; and all men, save the 
most unhappy and unfortunate of all, were taught 
and expected to work. She had only been forced 
to wait. Perhaps, if he had not had to work, 
and been compelled to forget himself and his 
wrongs in toil, he might have proved a harder 
adversary now than he was. 

The boat glided alongside the landing place. 
He sprang up, jumped upon the boards, and 
handed her out. 

‘*It is nearly dark,’’ he observed, and his 
voice, though low, was deep and full, as a voice 
is wont to be, when deep thoughts or real emotion 
has lately stirred the mind. ‘We will send out 
to have the things put away.’’ He walked beside 
her up the grassy path, as silent as she was, and 
her heart was full. Was it not for the last time? 
As he held the wicket open for her, and then fol- 
lowed her up the garden, he said: 
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‘* Miss Conisbrough, I have a favor to ask of 
you.”’ 

‘<A favor, what is it ?’’ 

‘‘Onlya trifle,’ said Aglionby. ‘‘ It is that you 
will sing me a song to-night—one particular 
song.”’ 

‘** Sing you a song!’’ ejaculated Judith, amazed. 
And the request, considering the terms on which 
they stood, was certainly a calm one. 

‘*Yes, the song I overheard you singing on 
Sunday night, ‘Goden Abend, Gode Nacht!’ I 
want to hear it again.”’ 

They now stood in the porch, and as Judith 
hesitated, and looked at him, she found his eyes 
bent upon her face, as if he waited less for a 
reply than for compliance with his request—or 
demand—she knew not which it was. She con- 
quered her surprise ; tried to think she felt it to 
be a matter of entire indifference, and said, ‘I 
will sing it, if you like.”’ 

‘I do like, very much. And when will you 
sing it?’’ he asked, pausing at the foot of the 
stairs. Judith had ascended a step or two. 

*©Oh, when Mrs. Aveson calls me down to 


























































































































supper,’’ she answered slowly, her surprise not 
yet overcome. 
‘*Thank you. You are very indulgent, and I 











assure you I feel proportionately grateful,’’ said 
Aglionby, with a smile which Judith knew not 
how to interpret. She said not a word, but left 
him at the foot of the stairs, with an odd little 
thrill shooting through her, as she thought : 

‘*T was not wrong. He does delight to be the 
master—and perhaps I ought to have resisted— 
though I don’t know why. One might easily 
obey that kind of master—but what does it all 
matter? After to-morrow afternoon all this will 
be at an end.”’ 

Aglionby turned into the parlor, as she went 
up-stairs; the smile lingering still on his lips. 
All the day, off and on, the scene had haunted 
him in imagination—Judith seated at the piano, 
singing, he standing somewhere near her, listen- 
ing to that one particular song. All day, too, he 
had kept telling himself that, all things con- 
sidered, it would hardly do to ask her to sing it; 
that it would look very like impertinence if he 
did ; would be presuming on his position—would 
want some more accomplished tactician than he 
was, to make the request come easily and natu- 
rally. 

















































































































Yet (he thought, as he stood by the window), 
whether he had done it easily or not, it had been 
done. He had asked her, and she had consented. 
What else would she do for him, he wondered, if 
he asked her. Then came a poignant, regretful 
wish that he had asked her for something else. 
In reflecting upon the little scene which was just 
over, he felt a keen, pungent pleasure, as he re- 
membered her look of surprise, and seemed to see 
how she gradually yielded to him, with a certain 
unbending of her dignity, which he found inde- 
scribably and perilously fascinating. 

‘*T wish I had asked her for something else !”’ 
he muttered. ‘‘Why had I not my wits about 
me? <A trumpery song! Such a litle thing! I 
am glad I made her understand that it was a trifle. 
I should like to see her look if I asked her a real 
favor. I should like to see how she took it. 
Something that it would cost her something to 
grant—something the granting of which argued 
that she looked with favor upon one. Would she 
do it? By Jove, if her pride were tamed to it, 
and she did it at last, it would be worth a man’s 
while to go on his knees for it, whatever it was.”’ 

He stood by the window, frowning over what 
seemed to him his own obtuseness, till at last a 
gleam of pleasure flitted across his face. 

*‘T have it!’’ he said within himself, with a 
triumphant smile. ‘‘I will make her promise. 
She will not like it, she will chafe under it, but 
she shall promise. 
confer upon me would be to receive a favor from 
me—and she shall. Then she can never look 
upon me as ‘ nobody’ again.”’ 

He rang for lights, and pulled out a bundle of 
papers which Mr. Whaley had given him to look 
over, but on trying to study them he found that 
he could not conjure up the slightest interest in 
them; that they were, on the contrary, most dis- 
tasteful to him. He opened the window at last, 
and leaned out, saying to himself, as he flung the 
papers upon the table: 

‘«If she knew what was before her, she would 
not come down. But she has promised, and 
heaven forbid that I should forewarn and forearm 
her.”’ 

The night was fine; moonless, but starlight. 
He went outside, lit his pipe, and paced about. 
He had been learning from Mr. Whaley what a 
goodly heritage he had entered upon. He was 
beginning to understand how he stood, and what 
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advantages and privileges were to be his. All 
the time that he conned them over, the face of 
Judith Conisbrough seemed to accompany them, 
and a sense of how unjustly she had been treated, 
above all others, burnt in his mind. Before he 
went to Irkford, before he did anything else, this 
question must be settled. It should be settled 
to-night, between him and her. He meant first 
to make her astonished, to see her put on her air 
of queenly surprise at his unembarrassed requests, 
and then he meant her to submit, for her mother’s 
and sisters’ sake, and, incidentally, for his pleasure. 

It was an agreeable picture ; one, too, of a kind 
that was new to him. He did not realize its sig- 
nificance for himself. He only knew that the 
pleasure of conquest was great, when the obstacle 
to be conquered was strong and beautiful. 

He was roused from these schemes and plans by 
the sound of some chords struck on the piano, 
and he quickly went into the house. Judith had 
seated herself at the piano: she had resumed her 
usual calmness of mien, and turned to him ss he 
entered. 

“T thought this would summon you, Mr. Ag- 
lionby. You seem fond of music.”’ 

‘¢ Music has been fond of me, and a kind friend 
to me, always,’’ said he. ‘*I see you have no 
lights. Shall I ring for candles ?’’ ? 

“No, thank you. I have no music with me. 
All that I sing must be sung from memory, and 
the fire-light will be enough for that.” 

She did not at once sing the song he had asked 
for, but played one or two fragments first; then 
struck the preluding chords and sang it. 

‘“‘T like that song better than anything I ever 
heard,” said he emphatically, after she had finished 
it. 

“‘T like it, too,’’ said Judith. ‘‘ Mrs. Malleson 
gave it to me, or I should never have become 
possessed of such a song. Do you know Mrs. 
Malleson ?’’ she added. 

**No. Who is she?” 

The wife of the vicar of Stanniforth. I hope 
he will call upon you, but of course he is sure to 
todo so. And you will meet them out. I advise 
you to make a friend of Mrs. Malleson, if you 
can.’’ 

‘*T suppose,’’ observed Bernard, ‘‘ that most, 
or all of the people who knew my grandfather, 
will call upon me, and ask me to their houses ?”’ 

** Of course.”’ 





‘*How odd that seems, doesn’t it? If I had 
not, by an accident, become master here—if I 
had remained in my delightful warehouse at Irk- 
ford, none of these people would have known of 
my existence, or if they had they would have 
taken no notice of me. Not that I consider it 
any injustice,’’ he added quickly, ‘‘ because I hold 
that unless you prove yourself in some way no- 
ticeable, either by being rich, or very clever, or 
very handsome, or very something, you have no 
right whatever te complain of neglect—.:.one at 
all. Why should people notice you?’’ 

‘« Just so; only you know, there is this to be 
said on the other side. If all these people had 
known as well as possible who you were, and 
where you lived, and all about you, they would 
still have taken no notice of you while you were 
in that position. I don’t want to disparage them. 


I am sure some of them are very good, kind- 
I am only speaking from ex- 


hearted people. 
perience.”’ 

‘*And you are right enough. You are not 
going ?’’ he added, seeing that she rose. ‘‘ Supper 
is not ready yet.’’ 

‘* Thank you. I do not want any supper. 
it is not very early.” 

‘‘ Then, if you will go, I must say now what I 
wanted to say. You need not leave me this in- 
stant, need you? I really have something to say 
to you, if you will listen to me.’’ 

Judith paused, looked at him, and sat down 
again. 

‘*T am in no hurry,”’ said she; ‘‘ what do you 
wish to say to me?”’ 

‘* You said this afternoon that you had gone to 
say good-bye to Scar Foot, to the lake—to every- 
thing; that after you left here to-day you would 
have ‘done with’ Scar Foot. It would no longer 
be anything to you. You meant, I suppose, that 
you would never visit it again. Why should that 
be so ?”’ 

They were seated, Judith on the music-stool, 
on which she had turned round when they began 
to talk, and he leaning forward on a chair just 
opposite to her. Close to them was the broad 
hearth, with its bright fire and sparkling blazes, 
lighting up the two faces very distinctly. He was 
looking very earnestly at her, and he asked the 
question in a manner which showed that he in- 
tended to have an answer. It was not wanting. 
She replied, almost without a pause : 


And 
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‘* Well, you see, we cannot possibly come here 
now, as we were accustomed to do in my uncle’s 
time, just when we chose ; to ramble about for an 
hour or two, take a meal with him, and then go 
home again, or, if he asked us, to spend a few 
days here: it would not do.” 

‘*But you need not be debarred from ever 
coming to the place, just because you cannot do 
exactly as you used to do.” 

She was silent, with a look of some pain and 
perplexity—not the dignified surprise he had ex- 
pected to see. But the subject was, or rather it 
had grown, very near to Bernard’s heart. He 
was determined to argue the question out. 

‘Ts it because Scar Foot has become mine, 
because I could turn you out if I liked, and 
because you are too proud to have anything te do 
with me?’’ he asked, coolly and deliberately. 

Judith looked up, shocked. 

‘* What a horrible idea! What could have put 
such a thought into your head ?”’ 

‘* Your elaborate ceremonial of everlasting fare- 
well, this afternoon, I think,’’ he answered, and 
went on boldly, though he saw her raise her head 
somewhat indignantly, ‘‘ Do listen to me, Miss 
Conisbrough ; I know that in your opinion I must 
be a most unwelcome interloper. But I think 
you will believe me when I say that I have nothing 
but kindly feelings toward you—that I would give 
a good deal—even sacrifice a good deal to be on 
kindly terms with Mrs. Conisbrough and you, 
and your family. I wish to be just, to repair my 

grandfather’s injustice. You know, as we dis- 
’ covered the other night, we are relations. What 
I want to ask is, will you not meet me half-way? 
You will not hold aloof—I beg you will not! 
You will help me to conciliate Mrs. Conisbrough, 
to repair, in some degree, the injustice which has 
been done her. I am sure you will. I count 
securely upon you,” he added, looking full into 
her face, ‘‘ for you are so utterly outside all petty 
motives of spite or resentment. You could not 
act upon a feeling of pique or offense, I am 
sure.”’ 

She was breathing quickly; her fingers locked 
in one another; her face a little averted, and 
flushed, as he could see, by something more than 
the fire-light. 

**You have far teo good an opinion of me,”’ 
she said, in a low tone; ‘‘ you are mistaken about 
me. I “ry to forget such considerations, but I 





assure you I am not what you take me for. I am 
soured, I believe, and embittered by many things 
which have conspired to make my li‘ rather a 
lonely one.”’ 

‘« How little you know yourself !’’ said Bernard. 
“If I had time, I should laugh at you. But I 
want you to listen to me, and seriously to consider 
my proposal. Will you not help me in this plan? 
You said at first, you know, that you would not 
oppose it. Now I want you to promise your co- 
operation.’” 

‘*In other words,’’ said Judith quietly, “ you 
want me to persuade mamma to accept as a gift 
from y.:u, some of the money which she had ex- 
pected to have, but which, as is very evident, my 
uncle was at the last determined she should not 
have.”’ 

Aglionby smiled. He liked the opposition, and 
had every intention of conquering it. 

‘*¢ That is the way in which you prefer to put it, 
I suppose,’’ he said. ‘‘I do not see why you 
should, I am sure. You did not use such expres- 
sions about it the other night, and, at any rate, I 
have your promise. But I fear you think the sug- 
gestion an impertinent one. How am I to con- 
vince you that nothing could be further from my 
thoughts, than impertinence ?”’ 

‘T never thought it was impertinent,’’ answered 
Judith, and if her voice was calm, ler heart was 
not. Not only had she not thought him imper- 
tinent, but she was strangely distressed and dis- 
turbed at his imagining she had thought him so. 

**T thought,’’ she went on, ‘‘ that it was very 
kind, very generous.” 

‘‘T would rather you took it as being simply 
just. But, at any sate, you will give me your 
assistance, for I know that without it I shall never 
succeed in getting Mrs. Conisbrough’s consent to 
my wishes.’’ 

He spoke urgently. Judith was moved—dis- 
tressed—he saw. 

‘*I know I gave youa kind of promise,’ 
began slowly. 

‘‘A kind of promise! Your words were, ‘I 
shall not oppose it.’ Can you deny it ?”’ 

‘*No, those were my words. But I had had 
no time to think about it then. I have done so 
since. I have looked at it in every possible light, 
with the sincere desire to comply with your wish, 
and all I can say is, that I must ask you to release 
me from my promise.’’ 


she 
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“Not unless you tell me why,’’ said he, in a 
deep tone of something like anger. 

‘‘T cannot tell you why,” said Judith, her own 
full tones vibrating and growing somewhat faint. 
“T can only ask you to believe me when I say 
that it would indeed be best in every way if, after 
we leave your house, you cease to take any notice 
of us. If we meet casually, either in society, or 
in any other way, there is no reason why we should 
not be friendly. But it must end there. It is 
best that it should do so. And do not try to 
help my mother in the way you proposed. I—I 
cannot give any assistance in the matter, if you 
do.” 

This was not the kind of opposition which 
Aglionby had bargained for. For a few moments 
he was silent, a black frown settling on his brow, 
but far indeed from having given up the game. 
Nothing had ever before aroused in him such an 
ardent desire to prevail. He was thinking about 
his answer ; wondering what it would be best for 
him to say, when Judith, who perhaps had mis- 
understood his silence, resumed in a low, regret- 
ful voice : 

“To spend money which had come from you 
—to partake of comforts which your generosity 
had procured, would be impossible—to me, at 
any rate. It would scorch me, I feel.” 

Again a momentary silence. Then the storm 
broke : 

‘“You have such a loathing for me, you hate 
me so bitterly and so implacably that you can sit 
there, and say this to me, with the utmost indiffer- 
ence,’’ with passionate grief in his voice; grief 
and anger blended in a way that cut her to 
the quick. And so changed was he, all in a 
moment, that she was startled, and almost ter- 
tified. ° 
‘What !’’ she faltered ; ‘‘ have I said something 
wrong? I, hate you? Heaven forbid! It would 
be myself that I should hate, because——”’ 

“‘ Because you had touched something that was 
defiled by coming from me. Because it had been 
mine !’’ 

“Thank God that it is yours!’’ said Judith 
suddenly, and in a stronger tone. ‘It is the one 
consolation that I have in the matter. When I 
think how very near it was to being ours, and 
that we might have had it and used it, I feel 


as if I had escaped but little short of a miracle, 
from———’” 





She stopped suddenly. 

‘*T don’t understand you.’’ 

‘‘Do not try. Put me down as an ill-disposed 
virago. I feel like one sometimes. And yet, I 
would have you believe that I appreciate your 
motives—it is out of no ill-feeling——”’ 

‘‘It is useless to tell me that,’’ he broke in, in 
uncontrollable agitation. “I see that you have 
contained your wrath until this evening ; you have 
nourished a bitter grudge against me, and you 
feel that the time has come for you to discharge 
your debt. You have succeeded. You wished 
to humiliate me, and you have done so most 
thoroughly, and as I was never humiliated before. 
Understand—if you find any gratification in it, 
that I am wounded and mortified to the quick. 
I had hoped that by stooping—by using every 
means in my power—to please you, I should 
succeed in conciliating you and yours. I wished 
to put an end to this horrible discord and division, 
to do that which was right, and without doing 
which, I can never enjoy the heritage that has 
fallen to me. No, never! and you—have led me 
on—have given me your promise, and now you 
withdraw it. You know your power, and that it 
is useless for me to appeal to Mrs. Conisbrough, 
if you do not allow her to hear me, and 

‘*You accuse me strangely,’’ she began, in a 
trembling voice, forgetting that she had desired 
him to look upon her as a virago, and appalled 
by the storm she had aroused, and yet, feeling 
a strange, thrilling delight in it, and a kind of 
reckless desire to abandon herself to its fury. 
Even while she raised her voice in opposition to 
it, she hoped it would not instantly be lulled. 
There was something more attractive in it than 
in the commonplace civilities of an unbroken and 
meaningless politeness. She had her half-con- 
scious wish gratified to the utmost, for he went 
on: 
‘* Strangely, how strangely? I thought women 
were by nature fitted to promote peace. I thought 
that you, of all others, would encourage harmony 
and kindness. I appealed to you, because I knew 
your will was stronger than that of your mother. 
It only needs your counsel and influence to make 
her see things as I wish her to see them. And 
you thrust me capriciously aside—your manner, 
your actions all tell me to retire with the plunder 
I have got, and to gloat over it alone. You stand 
aside in scorn. You prefer poverty, and I believe 
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you would prefer starvation, to extending a hand 
to one whom you consider a robber and an 
upstart aa 

‘You are wrong, you are wrong!’’ she ex- 
claimed vehemently and almost wildly, clasping 
her hands tightly together and looking at him 
with a pale face and dilated eyes. 

‘Then, show me that I am wrong!”’ he said, 
standing before her, and extending his hands 
toward her. ‘‘ Repent what you have said about 
benefits derived from me scorching you!’’ (He 
did not know that the flash from his own eyes 
was almost enough to produce the same effect). 
‘Recall it, and I will forget all this scene—as 
soon as I can, that is. Judith——’’ She started, 
changed color, and he went on in his softest and 
most persuasive accent. ‘‘My cousin Judith, 
despite all you have just been flinging at me of 
hard and cruel things, I still cling to the convic- 
tion that you are a noble woman, and I ask you 
once more for your friendship, and your good 
offices toward your mother. Do not repulse me 
again.” 

She looked speechlessly into his face. Where 
were now the scintillating eyes, the harsh discord 
of tone, the suppressed rage of manner? Gone; 
and in their stead there were the most dulcet 
sounds of a most musical voice; eyes that pleaded 
humbly and almost tenderly, and a hand held out 
beseechingly, craving her friendship, her good 
offices. 

A faint shudder ran through Judith’s whole 
frame. His words and the tone of them rang in 
her ears, and would ring there for many a day, 
and cause her heart to beat whenever she remem- 
bered them. ‘‘ Judith—my cousin Judith!’’ His 
hot earnestness, and the unconscious fascination 
which he could throw into both looks and tones, 
had not found her callous and immovable. While 
she did not understand what the feeling was which 
overmastered her, she yet felt the pa‘n of having 
to repulse him amount to actual agony. She felt 
like one lost and bewildered. All she knew or 
realized was, that it would have been delicious to 
yield unconditionally in this matter of persuading 
her mother to his will; to hear his wishes and 
obey them, and that of all things this was the one 
point on which she must hold out, and resist. 
Shaken by a wilder emotion than she had ever 
felt before, she suddenly caught the hands he 
stretched toward her, and exclaimed, brokenly : 














‘Ah, forgive me, if you can, but do not be so 
hard upon me. You do not know what you are 
saying. Icannot obey you. I wish I could.”’ 

She covered her face with her hands, with a 
short sob. 

Aglionby could not at first reply. Across the 
storm of mortification and anger, of good-will 
repulsed, and reverence momentarily chilled, 
another feeling was creeping, the feeling that 
behind all this agitation and refusal on her part, 
something lay hidden which was not aversion to 
him ; that the victory he had craved for was sub- 
stantially his: she did not refuse his demand 
because she had no wish to comply with it. She 
denied him against her will, not with it. She was 
not churlish. He might still believe her noble. 
She was harassed evidently, worn with trouble, 
and with some secret grief. He forgot for the 
moment that a confiding heart at Irkford looked 
to him for support and comfort; indeed, he had 
a vague idea, which had not yet been distinctly 
formulated, that there were few troubles which 
Miss Vane could not drive away, by dint of dress 
and jewelry and amusement. He felt that so long 
as he had a full purse he could comfort Lizzie 
and cherish her. This was a different case ; this 
was a suffering which silk attire and diamonds 
could not alleviate, a wound not to be stanched 
for a moment by social distinction and the envy of 
other women. His heart ached sympathetically. 
He could comprehend that feeling. 

He knew that he could feel likewise. Nay, 
had he not experienced a foretaste of some such 
feeling this very night, when she had vowed that 
she could not aid him in his scheme, and he had 
felt his newly-acquiged riches turn poor and sterile 
in consequence, and his capacity for enjoying 
them shrivel up? But there was a ray of joy 
even amid this pain, in thinking that this hidden 
obstacle did not imply anything derogatory to 
her. He might yet believe her noble, and treat 
her as noble. His was one of the natures which 
cannot only discern nobility in shabby guise, 
but which are perhaps almost too prone to seek it 
there, rather than under purple mantles ; being 
inclined to grudge the wearers of the latter any 
distinction save that of inherited outside splen- 
dor. The fact that Miss Conisbrough was a very 
obscure character; that she was almost sordidly 
poor; that the gown she wore was both shabby 
and old-fashioned, and that whatever secret trou- 
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bles she had, she must necessarily often be roused 
from them, in order to consider how most advan- 
tageously to dispose of the metaphorical sixpence 
—all this lent to his eyes, and to his way of 
thinking, a reality to her grief; a concreteness to 
her distress. He had no love for moonshine and 
unreality, and though Judith Conisbrough had 
this night overwhelmed him with contradictions 
and vague, intangible replies to his questions, yet 
he was more firmly convinced than ever that all 
about her was real. 

If she had to suffer—and he was sure now that 
she had—he would be magnanimous, though he 
did not consciously apply so grand a name to his 
own conduct. After a pause he said, slowly: 

‘‘T must ask your forgiveness. I had no busi- 
ness to get into a passion. It was unmanly, and, 
I believe, brutal. Ican only atone for it in one 
way, and that is by trying to do what you wish ; 
though I cannot conceal that your decision is a 
bitter blow to me. I had hoped that everything 
would be so different. But tell me once again 
that you do not wish to be at enmity with me; 
that it is no personal ill-will which is 

“Oh, Mr. Aglionby !’’ 

“Could you not stretch a point for once?’’ 
said Bernard, looking at her with a strangely 
mingled expression, ‘‘as we are soon to be on 
mere terms of distant civility, and address me 
like a cousin—just once—it would not be much 
to do, after what you have refused ?”’ 

There was a momentary pause. Aglionby felt 
his own heart beat faster as he waited for her 
answer.. At last she began, with flaming cheeks, 
and eyes fixed steadily upon the ground : 

“You mean—Bernard—there is nothing I desire 
less than to be at enmity with you. Since we 
have been under your roof here, I have learned 
that you are at least noble, whatever I may be; 
and——’” 

At this point Judith looked up, having over- 
come, partially at least, her tremulousness, but 
she found his eyes fixed upon hers, and her own 
fell again directly. Something seemed to rise in 
her throat and choke her; at last she faltered out: 

“Do not imagine that I suffer nothing in re- 
fusing your wish.’’ 

‘“‘] believe you now, entirely,’’ he said, in a 
tone almost of satisfaction.- ‘‘ We were talking 
about creeds the other night, and you said you 
wanted a strong one. I assure you it will take 
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all the staying power of mine to enable me to 
bear this with anything like equanimity. And 
meantime, grant me this favor, let me accompany 
you home to-morrow, and do me the honor to 
introduce me to your sisters; I should like to 
know my cousins by sight, at any rate—if Mrs. 
Conisbrough will allow it, that is.’’ 

‘¢Mamma will allow it—yes.”’ 

‘And I promise that after that I will not trou- 
ble nor molest you any more.”’ 

‘*Don’t put it in that way.’’ 

“T must, Iam afraid. But you have not prom- 
ised yet.’’ 

‘Certainly, I promise. And, oh! Mr. Aglion- 
by, I am glad, I am g/ad you have got all my 
uncle had to leave,’’ she exclaimed, with passion- 
ate emphasis. ‘‘ The knowledge that you have it 
will be some comfort to me in my dreary exist- 
ence, for it is and will be dreary.’’ 

She rose now, quite decidedly, and went toward 
the door. He opened it for her, and they clasped 
hands silently, till he said, with a half smile 
which had in it something wistful : 

‘* Goden Abend !”’ 

‘* Gode Nacht!” responded Judith, but no 
answering smile came to her lips—only a rush of 
bitter tears to her eyes. She passed out of the 
room ; he gently closed the door after her, and 
she was left alone with her burden. 


CHAPTER XXI.—AN AFTERNOON EPISODE. 

‘*We must not go out this afternoon, because 
they are coming, you know,’’ observed Rhoda to 
Delphine. 

‘*T suppose not, and yet, I think it is rather a 
farce, our staying in to receive them. I cannot 
think it will give them any joy.’’ 

‘*You are such a tiresome, analytical person, 
Delphine! Always questioning my statements.’’ 

‘* Sometimes you make such queer ones.”’ 

‘*T wish something would happen. I wish a 
change would come,’’ observed Rhoda, yawning. 
‘* Nothing ever does happen here.’’ 

** Well, I should have said that a good deal had 
happened lately. Enough to make us very un- 
comfortable, at any rate.’’ 

‘Qh, you mean about Uncle Aglionby and 
his grandson. Do you krow, Del, I have a 
burning, a consuming curiosity to see that young 
man. I think it must have been most delightfully 
romantic for Judith to be staying at Scar Foot all 
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this time. I don’t suppose she has made much of 
her opportunities. I expect she has been fear- 
fully solemn, and has almost crushed him, if he 
is crushable, that is, with the majesty of her 
demeanor. Now, I should have been amiability 
itself. I think the course I should have taken 
would have been to make him fall in love with 
me——’? 

‘You little stupid ! 
married already !’’ 

‘So he is! How disgusting it is to find all 
one’s schemes upset in that way. Well, I don’t 
care whether he is engaged or not. I want to 
see him awfully, and I think it was intensely 
stupid of mamma to quarrel with him.”’ 

‘*No doubt you would have acted much more 
circumspectly, being a person of years, experience, 
and great natural sagacity.”’ 

“‘T have the sagacity at any rate, if not the 
experience. And after all, that is the great thing, 
because if you have experience without sagacity, 
you might just as well be without it.”’ 

‘*I know you are marvelously clever,’’ said 
Delphine, ‘‘ but you are an awful chatterbox. 
Do be quiet, and let me think.”’ 

‘What can you possibly have to think about 
here ?”’ 

‘* All kinds of things, about which I want to 
come to some sort of an understanding with 
myself. So hold your peace, I pray you.’’ 

They had finished their early dinner, and had 
retired to that pleasant sunny parlor where Judith 
had found them, little more than a week ago, on 
her return from Irkford. Delphine, being a young 
woman of high principle, had pulled out some 
work, but Rhoda was doing absolutely nothing, 
save swaying backward and forward in a rocking- 
chair, while she glanced round with quick, restless 
gray eyes at every object in the room, oftenest at 
her sister. Not for long did she leave the latter 
in the silence she had begged for. 

‘*Won’t you come up-stairs to the den, Del- 
phine? It is quite dry and warm this afternoon, 
and I want you so to finish that thing you were 
doing.”’ 

‘* Not now, but presently, perhaps. 
just now.”’ 

Pause, while Rhoda still looked about her, and 
at last said abruptly : 

‘*Delphine, should you say we were a good- 
looking family ?”’ 


When he is engaged to be 
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Delphine looked up. 

‘*Good-looking? It depends on what people 
call good-looking.”’ 

‘*One man’s meat is another man’s poison, I 
suppose you mean. I have been considering the 
subject seriously of late, and on comparing us 
with our neighbors, I have come to the conclusion 
that, taken all in all, we ave good-looking.”’ 

** Our good looks are all the good things we 
have to boast of, then,’’ said Delphine unenthu- 
siastically, as she turned her lovely head to one 
side, and contemplated her work—her sister keenly 
scrutinizing her in the meantime. 

‘*Well, good looks are no mean fortune. What 
was it I was reading the other day about—‘ As 
much as beauty better is than gold,’ or words to 
that effect.’’ 

** Pooh !’’ said Delphine, with a little derisive 
laugh. 

‘‘ Well, but it is true.” 

‘*In a kind of way, perhaps—not practically.” 

‘*In a kind of way—well, in such a way as this. 
Suppose—we may suppose anything, you know, 
and for my part, while I am about it, I like to 
suppose something splendid at once—suppose that 
you were, for one occasion only, dressed up ina 
most beautiful ball-dress; eau de Nil and wild 
roses, or the palest blue and white lace, or pale- 
gray and pale-pink, you know—ah, I see you are 
beginning to smile at the very idea. I believe 
white would suit you best, after all—a biliow of 
white, with little humming-birds all over it, or 
something like that. Well—imagine yourself in 
this dress, with everything complete, you know, 
Del’’ (she leaned impressively forward), ‘fan 
and shoes, and gloves and wreath, and a beautiful 
pocket-handkerchief like a bit of scented mist— 
and jewelry that no one could find any fault with; 
and then suppose Philippa Danesdale popped down 
in the same room, as splendid as you please—black 
velvet and diamonds, or satin, or silk, and ropes 
of pearls, or anything grand, with her stupid little 
prim face and red hair od 

**Oh, for shame, Rhoda! 
spiteful.’’ 

‘<I, spiteful !’’ cried Rhoda, with a prolonged 
note of indignant surprise. ‘‘ That ¢#s rich !_ Who 
has drawn Miss Danesdale, I wonder, in al] manner 
of attitudes: ‘Miss Danesdale engaged in prayer,’ 
holding her prayer-book with the tips of her lav- 
ender kid fingers, and looking as if she were 
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paying her Maker such a compliment in coming 
and kneeling down to Him, with an ivory-backed 
prayer-book and a gold-topped scent-bottle to 
sustain her through the operation? ‘ Miss Danes- 
dale on hearing the Mésalliance of a Friend’— 
now, who drew ¢hat, Delphine? and many another 
as bad? My sagacity, which you were jeering at 
just now, suggests a reason for your altered tone. 
But I will spare you, and proceed with my narra- 
tive. Suppose what I have described to be an 
accomplished fact, and then suppose a perfect 
stranger—we’ll imagine Mr. Danesdale to be one, 
because I like to make my ideas very plain to 
people, and there’s nothing like being personal 
for effecting that result—suppose him there, not 
knowing anything about either of you, whether 
you were rich or poor, or high or low—now, which 
of the two do you think he would be likely to 
dance with oftenest ?”’ 

‘“* How should I know ?”’ 

‘‘Delphine, you used to be truthful once— 
candid and honest. The falling off is deplorable. 
‘Evil communications’—I won’t finish it. You 
are shirking my question. Of course he would 
dance with you, and you know he would. There’s 
no doubt of it, because you would look a vision of 
beauty * 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense !’’ 

‘‘And Miss Danesdale would look just what she 
is, a stiff, prudish, p/aim creature. And so beauty 
is better than gold.”’ 

‘Yes, under certain conditions, if one could 
arbitrarily fix them. But we have to look at con- 
ditions as they are, not as we could fix them if we 
tried. Suppose, we'll say, that he had been 
dancing with me all the evening P 

‘‘Which he would like to do very much, I 
haven’t a doubt.”’ 

‘‘And suddenly, some one took him aside, and 
said, ‘ Friend, look higher. She with whom thou 
dancest has not a penny, while she who stands in 
yonder corner neglected, lo! she hath a fortune 
of fifty thousand pounds, which neither moth nor 
rust can corrupt.’ After that, I might dance as 
long as I liked, but it would be alone.’’ 

“T call that a very poor illustration, and I don’t 
know that it would be the case at all. All I know 
is, that it pleases you to pretend to be cynical, 
though you don’t feel so in the very least. I do 
so like to dream sometimes, and to think what I 
would do if we were rich! Delphine, don't you 
Wish we were rich ?” 





‘* Not particularly ; I would rather be busy. I 
wish I was a great painter, that’s what I should 
like to be, with every hour of the day filled up 
with work and engagements. Oh, I am so tired 
of doing nothing. I feel sometimes as if I could 
kill myself.’’ 

Before Rhoda had time to reply, Louisa, th 
maid, opened the door, remarking: 

‘« Please, miss, there’s Mr. Danesdale.’’ 

The girls started a little consciously as he came 
in, saying, as Louisa closed the door after him: 

‘Send me away if I intrude. Your servant 
said you were in, and when I asked if you were 
engaged, she replied, ‘No, sir; they are a-doing of 
nothing.’ Encouraged by this report, I entered.’’ 

‘*We are glad to see you,’’ said Delphine, 
motioning him to take a seat and still with a slight 
flush on her face. 

‘T called for two reasons,’’ said Randulf, who, 
once admitted, appeared to feel his end gained: 
‘*to ask if you arrived at home in safety after that 
confabulation with Miss Conisbrough, and to ask 
if you have any news from Mrs. Conisbrough. 
How is she?’’ 

‘*Much better, thank you. So much better, 
indeed, that we expect her and Judith home this 
afternoon——”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ interposed Rhoda, ‘‘so far from doing 
nothing, as Louisa reported, we were waiting for 
mamma’s return.’’ 

‘* Ah, I can tell Philippa then. She has been 
talking of calling to see Mrs. Conisbrough.’’ 

It was Rhoda’s turn to cast down her eyes a 
little, overcome by the reflections called up by 
this announcement. There was a pause; then 
Rhoda said : 

‘‘ How thankful Judith and mother will be to 
come away from Scar Foot, and how very glad 
Mr. Aglionby will be to get rid of them !’’ 

‘‘ Had you just arrived at that conclusion when 
I came ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no! 
end,’ if you ever heard the expression. 
exercising our imaginations.’’ 

Rhoda pursued this topic with imperturbable 
calm, undismayed by the somewhat alarmed 
glances given her by Delphine, who feared that 
her sister might, as she often did, indiscreetly 
reveal the very subject of a conversation. 

**Were you? How?’’ 

‘‘We were imagining ourselves rich,’’ said 


We were at what they call ‘a loose 


We were 
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Rhoda with emphasis. ‘‘ You can never do that, 
you know, because you are rich already. We 
have the advantage of you there, and I flatter 
myself that that is a new way of looking at it.’’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, Rhoda—I was not imagin- 
ing myself rich. I was imagining myself. 
She stopped suddenly. 

‘‘Imagining yourself what?’’ he asked, with 
deep interest. 

‘*Oh, nothing—nonsense !’’ said Delphine has- 
tily, disinclined to enter into particulars. He 
turned to Rhoda. Delphine looked at her with a 
look which said, ‘‘Speak if you dare !’’ Rhoda 
tossed her head and said : 

‘«There’s no crime in what you were wishing, 
child. She was imagining herself a great painter. 
That’s Delphine’s ambition. Like Miss Thomp- 
son, you know a 

‘Oh, no!’’ interposed Delphine hastily—*‘ not 
battle-pieces.”’ 

** What then ?”’ 

‘* Landscapes’, I think, and animals,’’ said Del- 
phine, still in some embarrassment. 

‘‘Del draws beautiful animals,’’ said Rhoda 
turning to him, and speaking very seriously and 
earnestly. Randulf was charmed to perceive that 
the youngest Miss Conisbrough had quite taken 
him into her confidence, and he trusted that a 
little judiciously employed tact would bring Del- 
phine to the same point. 

‘¢Oh, not beautiful, Rhoda! Only——’’ She 
turned to Randulf, losing some of the shyness 
which with her was a graceful hesitation and not 
the ugly awkward thing it generally is. ‘‘ Not 
beautiful at all, Mr. Danesdale, but it is simply 
that I cannot help, when I see animals and beau- 
tiful landscapes—I absolutely can’t he/p trying to 
copy them.” 

‘*That shows that you have a talent for it,’’ 
said Mr. Danesdale promptly. ‘‘ You should have 
lessons.”’ 

He could have bitten his tongue off with vexa- 
tion the next moment, as it flashed into his mind 
that most likely she could not afford to have 
lessons. 

‘*That would be most delightful,’’ said Del- 
phine composedly, ‘* but we can’t afford to have 
lessons, you know, so I try not to think about it.” 

Randulf was silent, his mind in a turmoil, feel- 
ing a heroic anger at those ‘‘ ceremonial institu- 
tions’’ not altogether unallied to those with which 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer has made us familiar—which 
make it downright improper and impertinent for 
a young man to say toa young woman (or zice 
versa), ‘‘1 am rich and you are poor. You have 
talent; allow me to defray the expenses of its 
cultivation, and so to put you in the way of being 
busy and happy.”’ 

‘* And do you paint from nature ?”’ he asked at 
last. 

‘**Of course,’’ replied Delphine, still not quite 
reconciled to being thus made a prominent subject 
of conversation. ‘* Why should I paint from any- 
thing else? Only, you know, one can’t do things 
by instinct. Uncle Aglionby let me have some 
lessons once—a few years ago—oh, I did enjoy it! 
But he had a conversation with my painting master 
one day, and the latter contradicted some of his 
theories, so he said he was an impudent scoundrel, 
and he would not have me go near him again. 
But I managed to learn something from him. 
Still, I don’t understand the laws of my art—at 
least,’’ she added hastily, crimsoning with confu- 
sion, ‘‘I don’t mean to call my attempts art at all. 
Mamma thinks it great waste of time, amd they 
are but daubs, I fear,’’ 

‘I wish you would show me some of them. 
Where do you keep them? Mayn’t I look at 
them ?” 

‘©Oh, I could not think of exposing them to 
your criticism! you, who have seen every cele- 
brated picture that exists, and who know all about 
all the ‘schools,’ and who make such fun of things 
that I used to think so clever—you must not ask it 
indeed! Please don’t.”’ 

Delphine was quite agitated, and appealed to 
him, as if he could compel her to show them, 
even against her will. 

‘*You cannot suppose that I would be severe 
upon anything of yours!’’ he exclaimed, with 
warmth. ‘‘ How can you do me such injustice.” 

‘If you did not say it, you would think it,” 
replied Delphine, ‘and that would be worse. I 
can,imagine nothing more unpleasant than for a 
person to praise one’s things out of politeness, 
while thinking them very bad the whole time.”’ 

‘I never heard such unutterable nonsense,” 
cried Rhoda, who had been watching her oppor- 
tunity of cutting in. ‘‘To hear you talk, one 
would imagine your pictures were not fit to be 
looked at. Mr. Danesdale, I should like you to 
see them, because I know they are good. Delphine 
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does so like to run herself down. You should see 
her dogs and horses, I am sure they are splendid, 
far better than some of the things you see in grand 
magazines. And I think her little landscapes “ 

‘“« Rhoda, I shall have to go away, and lock my- 
self up alone, if you will talk in this wild, exagger- 
ated way,’’ said Delphine, in quiet despair. 

‘« But you can’t refuse, after this, to let me judge 
between you,’’ said Randulf persuasively. ‘* An 
old friend like me—and after rousing my curiosity 
in this manner—Miss Conisbrough, you cannot 
refuse !’’ 

‘««J—TI really 2s 

“Let us take Mr. Danesdale to your den!”’ cried 
Rhoda, bounding off her chair in a sudden fit of 
inspiration. ‘*‘Come, Mr. Danesdale, it is up a 
thousand stairs, at the very top of the house, but 
you are young and fond of exercise, as we know, 
so you won’t mind that.’’ 

She had flung open the door, and led the way, 
running lightly up the stairs, and he had fol- 
lowed her, unheeding Delphine’s imploring remon- 
strances, and thinking : 

“By Jove, they are nice girls! No jealousy of 
one another. I’ll swear to the pictures, whatever 
they may turn out to be.”’ 

Delphine slowly followed, wringing her hands 
in a way she had when she was distressed or hur- 
ried, and with her white forehead puckered up in 
embarrassed lines. Rhoda flew ahead, and Ran- 
dulf followed her, up countless stairs, along great 
broad, light passages, and even in his haste the 
young man had time to notice—or rather, the fact 
was forced upon his notice—how bare the place 
looked, and how empty. He felt suddenly, more 
than he had done before, how narrow and restricted 
a life these ladies must be forced to lead. 

Rhoda threw open the door of a large, light 
room, with a cold, clear northern aspect. It was 
bare, indeed; no luxurious afeer of a pampered 
student. Even the easel was a clumsy-looking 
thing, made very badly by a native joiner of Yore- 
sett, who had never seen such a thing in his life. 
and who had not carried out the young lady’s in- 
structions very intelligently. 

Randulf, looking round, thought of the expen- 
sive paraphernalia which his sister had some years 
ago purchased, when the whim seized her to paint 
in oils; a whim which lasted six months, and 
which had for sole result, bitter complaints against 
her master, as having no faculty for teaching, and 
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no power of pushing his pupils on; while paints, 
easel, canvas, and maulstick were relegated to a 
cockloft in disgust. Delphine’s apparatus was of 
the most meagre and simple kind—in fact, it was 
absolutely deficient. ‘Two cane-bottomed chairs, 
sadly in need of repairs, and a rickety deal table, 
covered with rags and oil tubes, brushes, and other 
impedimenta, constituted the oaly furniture of the 
place. 

‘*TIt’s very bare,’’ cried Rhoda’s clear, shrill 
young voice, as she marched onward, not in the 
least ashamed of the said bareness. ‘‘ And in win- 
ter it’s so cold that she can never paint more than 
an hour a day, because fires are out of the ques- 
tion. With one servant, you can’t expect coals to 
be carried, and grates cleaned, four stories up the 
house. Now see, Mr. Danesdale. I'll be show- 
woman. I know everything she hasdone. You 
sit there, in that chair. We'll have the animals 
first. Most of them are in water-colors or crayons. 
Here’s a good one, in water-colors, of Uncle 
Aglionby on his old ‘ Cossack,’ with Friend look- 
ing at him, to know which way he shall go. Isn't 
it capital ?”’ 

Despite his heartfelt admiration for all the 
Misses Conisbrough, and for Delphine in particular, 
Randulf fully expected to find, as he had often 
found before with the artistic productions of 
young lady amateurs, that their ‘‘ capital’’ sketches 
were so only in the fond eyes of partial sisters, 
parents, and friends. Accordingly, he surveyed 
the sketch held up by Rhoda’s little brown hand 
with judicial aspect, and some distrust. But in a 
moment his expression changed; a smile of 
pleasure broke out; he could with a light heart 
cry, ‘‘ Excellent !’’ 

It was excellent, without any flattery. It had 
naturally the faults of a drawing executed by one 
who had enjoyed very little instruction ; there was 
crudeness in it—roughness, a little ignorant 
handling; but it was replete with other things 
which the most admirable instruction cannot give : 
there was in it a spirit, a character, an individu- 
ality which charmed him, and which, in its hardy 
roughness, was the more remarkable and piquant, 
coming from such a delicate-looking creature as 
Delphine Conisbrough. The old squire’s hard, 
yet characteristic features; the grand contours 
of old Cossack, the rarest hunter in all the 
country-side; and above all, the aspect of the 





| dog; its inquiring ears and inquisitive nose, its 
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tail on the very point, one could almost have 
said in the very action, of wagging an active 
consent, one paw upraised, and bent, ready for a 
start the instant the word should be given—all 
these details were as spirited as they were true 
and correct. 

‘* It is admirable !’’ said Randulf emphatically. 
‘*If she has many more like that, she ought to 
make a fortune with them some time. I congrat- 
ulate you, Miss Conisbrough’’—to Delphine, who 
had just come in, with the same embarrassed and 
perplexed expression—‘‘I can somehow hardly 
grasp the idea that that slender little hand has 
made this strong, spirited picture. It shows the 
makings of a first-rate artist—but it is the very 
last thing I should have imagined you doing.’’ 

‘*Ah, you haven’t seen her sentimental draw- 
ings yet,’’ said Rhoda, vigorously hunting about 


for more. ‘‘Oh, here’s one of her last. I’ve not 
seen this. Why—why—oh, what fun! Do you 
know it ?”’ 


‘Rhoda, you littl—oh, do put it down!’’ 
cried the harassed artist, in a tone of sudden 
dismay, as she made a dart forward. 

But Rhoda, with eyes in which mischief incar- 
nate was dancing a tarantella, receded from before 
her, holding up a spirited sketch of a young man, 
a pointer, a retriever, a whip, an apple-tree, and 
in the tree a cat, apparently in the last stage cf 
fury and indignation. 

‘*Do you know it, Mr. Danesdale? Do you 
know it?’ cried the delighted girl, dancing up 
and down, her face alight with mirth. 

‘“* Know it—I should think I do!’’ he cried, 
pursuing her laughingly. Give it to me, and let 
me look at it. ’Tis I and my dogs, of course. 
Capital! Miss Conisbrough, you must really 
cement our friendship by presenting it to me— 
will you ?”’ 

He had succeeded in capturing it, and was 
studying it laughingly, while Delphine wrung her 
hands and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, dear !’’ 

‘* Splendid !’’ he cried again. ‘It ought to 
be called ‘Randulf Danesdale and Eyeglass.’ 
And how very much wiser the dogs look than 
their master. Oh, this is a malicious sketch, 
Miss Conisbrough! But, malicious or not, I 
shall annex it, and you must not grudge it me.’’ 

‘“If you are not offended——”’ began Delphine 
confusedly. 

‘*I offended ?’’ Rhoda was rummaging among 





a pile of drawings with her back to them. Mr. 
Danesdale accompanied his exclamation with a 
long look of reproach, and surely of something 
else. Delphine pushed her golden hair back from 
her forehead, and stammered out: 

“Then pray keep it, but don’t show it to any 
one !’’ 

*« «Keep it, but keep it dark,’ you mean. You 
shall be obeyed. At least no one shall know who 
did it. That shall be a delightful secret which I 
shall keep for myself alone.’’ 

Here Delphine, perhaps fearful of further reve- 
lations, advanced and, depriving Rhoda of the 
portfolio, said she hoped she might be mistress in 
her own den, and she would decide herself which 
drawings were fit toshow to Mr. Danesdale. Then 
she took them into her own possession and doled 
them out with what both the spectators declared 
to be a very niggard hand. 

Randulf, apart from his admiration of the Miss 
Conisbroughs, really cared for art, and knew some- 
thing about pictures. He gave his best attention 
to the drawings which were now shown to him, 
and the more he studied them the more convinced 
he became that this was a real talent, which ought 
not to be left uncultivated, and which, if carefully 
attended to, would certainly produce something 
worthy. She showed him chiefly landscapes, and 
each and all had in it a spirit, an originality, and 
a wild grace peculiar to the vicinity, as well as to 
the artist. There were sketches of Shennamere 
from all points of view, at all hours and at all 
seasons : by bright sunlight, under storm-clouds, 
by sentimental moonlight. There was a bold 
drawing of Addlebrough, admirable as a compo- 
sition. The colorifg was crude and often incor- 
rect, but displayed evident power and capacity for 
fine ultimate development. Now and then came 
some little touch, some delicate suggestion, some 
bit of keen, appreciative observation, which again 
and again called forth his admiration. Some of 
the smaller bits were, as Rhoda had said, sentimen- 
tal—full of a delicate, subtle poetry impossible to 
define. These were chiefly autumn pictures—a 


lonely dank pool, in a circle of fading foliage ; a 
view of his own father’s home seen on a gusty 
September afternoon struck him much, He gradu- 
ally became graver and quieter, as he looked at 
the pictures. At last, after contemplating for 
some time a larger and more ambitious attempt, 
in oils,—a view of the splendid rolling hills, the 
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town of Middleham, and a portion of the glorious 
plain of York, and in the foreground the windings 
of the sweet river Yore, as seen from the hill 
called the ‘* Shawl,’’ at Leyburn,—he laid it down 
and said earnestly, all his drawl and all his half- 
jesting manner clean gone : 

‘‘Miss Conisbrough, you must not take my 
judgment as infallible, of course, but I have seen 
a good deal of this kind of thing, and have lived 
a good deal among artists, and it is my firm con- 
viction that you have at any rate a very great 
talent—I should say genius. I think these first 
sketches, the animals, you know, are admirable, 
but I like the landscapes even better. I am sure 
that with study under a good master you might 
rise to eminence as a landscape painter; for one 
sees in every stroke that you love the things you 
paint—love nature.”’ 

“I do!’’ said Delphine, stirred from her reserve 

and shyness. ‘‘I love every tree in this old dale; 
I love every stick and stone in it, I think; and I 
love the hills and the trees as if they were living 
things, and my friends. Oh, Mr. Danesdale, I 
am so glad you have not laughed at them! I 
should never have had courage, you know, to 
show them to you. But it would have been 
misery to have them laughed at, however bad they 
had been. They have made me so happy—and 
sometimes so miserable. I could not tell you all 
they have been to me.”’ 
. “T can believe that,’’ said Randulf, looking 
with the clear, grave glance of friendship from 
one face to the other of the two girls, who were 
hanging on his words with eager intentness—for 
Rhoda, he saw, identified herself with these efforts 
of Delphine, and with the sorrow and the joy 
they had caused her, as intensely as if her own 
hand had made every stroke on the canvases. 
‘But you must learn; you must study apd work 
systematically, so as to cultivate your strong 
points and strengthen your weak ones.’’ 

The light faded fram Delphine’s eyes. Her 
lips quivered. 

‘It is impossible,’’ said she quietly. ‘‘ When 
one has no money one must learn to do without 
these things.’’ 

‘But that will never do. It must be compassed 
somehow,’’ he said, again taking up the view of 
Danesdale Castle, with the cloudy sky, which had 
so pleased him. ‘‘ Let me ia 

‘Oh, here you are! I have been searching for 











you all over the house,’’ exclaimed a voice—the 
voice of Judith—breaking in upon their eager 
absorption in their subject. She looked in upon 
them, and beheld the group: Delphine sitting on 
the floor, holding up a huge, battered-looking 
portfolio, from which she had been taking her 
drawings ; Rhoda standing behind her, alternately 
looking into the portfolio and listenirg earnestly 
to Randulf’s words; the latter, seated on one of 
the rickety chairs before alluded to, and holding 
in his hand the view of Danesdale Castle. 

**I could not imagine where you were,” con- 
tinued Judith, a look of gravity, and even of care 
and anxiety, on her face. 

‘* Well, come in and speak to us, unless you 
think we are very bad,’’ retorted Rhoda. ‘* Come 
and join the dance, so to speak. We are looking 
over Delphine’s drawings, and Mr. Danesdale says 
they are very good.”’ 

‘© Of course they are,’’ said Judith, coming in 
with still the same subdued expression. ‘‘I am 
quite well, I thank you’’ (to Randulf, who had 
risen and greeted her); ‘‘I hope you, too, are 
well. But, my dear children, you must come 
down-stairs at once.”’ 

‘*To see mother?” said Rhoda. ‘Oh, I'll go; 
and I'll entertain her till you are ready to come 
down. Stay where you are. Del has not shown 
Mr. Danesdale all.”’ 

‘* To see mother—yes,’’ said Judith, striving to 
speak cheerfully. Delphine saw that the cheer- 
fulness was forced, and became all attention at 
once. 

‘“‘Of course you must come down and see 
mother at once,’’ proceeded Judith. ‘‘ But you 
have to see Mr. Aglionby too. He asked mother 
to present him to you, and she consented, so he 
has come with us. Therefore don’t delay: let us 
get it over. And I am sure Mr. Danesdale will 
excuse——”’ 

‘*Mr. Danesdale understands perfectly, and 
will carry himself off at once,’’ said Randulf, 
smiling good-naturedly. 

‘*Wants to be introduced to us!’’ repeated 
Rhoda wonderingly. ‘Of all the odd parts of 
this very odd affair, shat, to my mind, is the 
oddest. Why should he want to be introduced 
to us? What can he possibly want with our 
acquaintance?” — 

‘“«Oh, don’t be silly!’ said Judith a little 
impatiently. 
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‘But I am very cross. I wanted Mr. Danes- 
dale to see Delphine’s ‘ morbid views.’ She has | 
some lovely morbid views, you know. Delphine, | 
just find that one of a girl drowned in a pond, | 
and three hares sitting looking at her.’’ 

‘*T shall hope to see that another time,’’ ob- 
served Randulf; ‘it sounds delightfully morbid.”’ | 

Delphine had begun to put her pictures away, | 
and her face had not yet lost the grieved expres- 
sion it had taken when she had said she could not | 
afford to have any lessons. Rhoda, mumbling 
rebelliously, had gone out of the room, and Judith 
had followed her, advising or rebuking in a lower 
tone. Thus Randult and Delphine were left alone, 
with her portfolio between them, he still holding 
the drawing of the Castle. Delphine stretched 
out her hand for it. 

‘‘Don’t think me too rapacious,” said he, 
looking at her, ‘* but—give me this one !’’ 

«*Why?”’ 

‘* Because I want it for a purpose, and it would 
be a great favor. At least I should look upon it 
as such.”’ 

**Should you? Pray, is that any reason why 
I should accord it to you ?”’ 

** Make it a reason,”’ said he persuasively. 
should prize it—you don’t know how much.”’ 

** As I say,’’ said Delphine, still rebelliously, 
‘*that constitutes no reason for my giving it to 
you.”’ 

“If I take it——’”’ 

‘« That would be stealing the goods and chattels 
of one who is already very poor,’’ said Delphine 
half-gayly, half-sadly. 

‘* And who is so noble in her poverty that she 
makes it noble too,” he suddenly and fervently 
said, looking at her with all his heart in his eyes. 

She shook her head, unable to speak, but at 
last said hesitatingly : 

‘*T do not know whether I ought—whether it 
is quite—quite oa 

‘*In other words, you rather mistrust me,’’ said 
he gently. ‘‘I beg you will not do so. I want 
to help you, if you will not disdain my help. 
Since you will have the bald truth, and the reason 
why I want your sketches, I have two reasons. 
The first is, that I should prize them exceedingly 
for their own sakes and for that of the giver—next, | 
if you would trust me and my discretion, I will | 
engage that they should bring you profit.’’ 

‘*Do you mean,’’ said Delphine, with a quick 


sel 








| glance at him, and a flushing face, ‘‘ that I could 


earn some money, and—and—help them ?”’ 
‘** That is what I mean.,”’ 
*“You mean,’’ she persisted rather proudly, 


| «that to oblige you, some friend would buy them, 


” 


and—— 
‘*Good heavens! do you know me no better 
than to suppose that I would sell what you had 
given me! What a cruel thing to say !’’ 
**T beg your pardon !’’ she murmured hastily, 


| and overcome with confusion, ‘* but—but—I do 


” 


not see how—— 

‘*You can paint others as good as these,’’ he 
said, unable to resist smiling at her simplicity. 
‘* When these have been seen and admired——” 

‘* But you must not tell who did them—oh, you 
must not do that.’’ 

‘* Again I implore you to trust to my discretion 
and my honor.’’ 

‘*I feel afraid—I dare say it is very silly,’’ she 
said. 

“It is very natural, but it is needless,’’ he 
answered, thinking at the same time that it was 
very sweet, very bewitching, and that he was 
supremely fortunate to be the confidant of this 
secret. 

** And you would not be ashamed—you do not 
think that a woman—a lady—is any the worse if 
she has to work hard ?’’ she began tremulously. 

‘* All honest work is good ; and when it is un- 
dertaken from certain motives, it is more than 
good, it issacred. Yours would be sacred. And 
besides,’” he added, in a lower, deeper tone, 
‘nothing that your hands touched could be any- 
thing but beautiful and pure and worthy of 
honor.”’ : 

Her face was downcast ; her eyes filled with a 
rush of tears ; her fingers fluttered nervously about 
the petals of the flower that was stuck in her belt. 
She was unused to praise of this kind, utterly a 
stranger to compliments of any kind, from men; 
overwhelmed with the discovery that some one 
had found something in her to admire, to rever- 
ence. 

‘* When you are a well-known artist,” he added, 
in a rather lighter tone, ‘‘ with more commissions, 
and more money and fame than you know what to 


| do with, do not quite forget me.’’ 


‘If ever—if ever I do anything—as you seem 
to think I may—it will all be owing to you.”’ 
This assurance, with the wavering look, the 
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hesitating voice with which it was tnade, was un- 
utterably sweet to Randulf. 


‘« Then I may keep the sketch ?’’ he said. 





”? 


‘“ Yes, please,’’ said Delphine. 

He rolled them both up, and they went down- 
stairs to the hall, where they found the two other 
girls waiting for them. 

Randulf made his adieus, saying he hoped he 
might call again, and ask how Mrs. Conisbrough 
was. Then he went away, and Judith led the way 
into the parlor. 

* x * * * * * * 

Aglionby, left alone with Mrs. Conisbrough, 
while Judith went to call her sisters, sat in the re- 
cess of the window which looked into the street, 
and waited for what appeared to him a very long 
time, until at last he heard steps coming down- 
stairs and voices in the hall. He had a quick and 
sensitive ear, and besides that, Randulf’s tones with 
their southern accent, and their indolent drawl, 
were sufficiently remarkable in that land of rough 
burr and Yorkshire broadness. So then, argued 
Bernard within himself, this young fellow was ad- 
mitted as an intimate guest into the house which 
he was not allowed to enter, despite his cousinship, 
despite his earnest pleadings, despite his almost 
passionate desire to do what was right and just to- 
ward these his kinswomen. He had told Judith 
that he would comply with her behest. He was 
going to keep at the distance she required him to 
maintain, after this one interview, that is. But 
he felt that the price he paid was a hard and 
along one. His joy in his inheritance was robbed 
of all its brightness. He sat and waited, while 
Mrs. Conisbrough leaned back and fanned herself, 
and observed : 

‘“‘Why, that is Randulf Danesdale’s voice. He 
is always here. Where can they have been ?’’ 

Mrs. Conisbrough, as may already have been 
made apparent, was not a wise woman, nor a 
circumspect one. Perhaps she wished to show 
Aglionby that they had people of position among 
their friends. Perhaps she wished to flourish the 
fact before him, that Sir Gabriel Danesdale’s only 
son and heir was a great ally of her daughters. Be 
that as it may, her words had the effect of putting 
Bernard intp a state of almost feverish vexation 
and mortification. It did appear most hard, most 


galling, and most inexplicable that against his 
name alone, of all others, ¢aéu should be written so 
large. 


He saw Randulf go down the steps, with a 
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smile on his handsome face, and a little white roll 
in his hand, and saw him take his way up the 
market-place, toward the inn where he had left 
his horse, and then the door of the parlor was 
opened and his ‘‘ cousins’’ came in. 

There were greetings and introductions. He 
found two lovely girls, either of them more actu- 
ally beautiful than her who was his oldest acquaint- 
ance. Beside their pronounced and almost start- 
ling beauty, her grave and pensive dignity and 
statuesque handsomeness looked cold, no doubt, 
but he had seen the fiery heart that burnt beneath 
that outward calm. He was much enchanted with 
the beauty of these two younger girls; he under- 
stood the charm of Delphine’s shadowy, sylph- 
like loveliness ; of Rhoda’s upright figure, hand- 
some features, and dauntless gray eyes. He talked 
to them. They kept strictly to commonplaces ; 
no agerous topics were even mentioned. Agli- 
onby, when they were all seated, and talking thus 
smoothly and conventionally, still felt in every 
fibre the potent spell exercised over his spirit by 
one present. Judith sat almost silent, and he did 
not speak to her—for some reason he felt unable 
to do so. 

All the time he was talking to the others he felt 
intensely conscious that soon he must leave the 
house—forever, ran the fiat—and in it he must 
leave behind him—what? Without his knowing 
it, the obscurity which prevented his answering 
that question, even to himself, was that viewless 
but real fact—Miss Vane. 

By and by he rose; for to stay would have been 
needless and, indeed, intrusive under the circum- 
stances. He shook hands with Mrs. Conisbrough, 
expressing his hope that she would soon be, as he 
bluntly put it, ‘‘all right again.’’ He might not 
say, like Randulf Danesdale, that he would call 
again in a few days, and inquire after her. Then, 
with each of the girls, a handshake—with Judith 
last. When-it came to that point, and her fingers 
were within his hand, it was as if a spell were 
lifted, and the touch thrilled him through from 
head to foot, through brain and heart and soul, 
and every inch of flesh! electrically, potently, 
and as it never had done—as no touch ever had 
done before. He looked at her; whether his look 
compelled an answering one from her—whether 
she would have looked in any case, who shall say 
Only, she did look, and then Bernard knew, de- 
spite her composed countenance, and steady hand 
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and eye—he knew that it was not he only who was 
thrilled. 

**Good-afternoon, Miss Conisbrough,’’ and 
‘*Good-afternoon, Mr. Aglionby,’”’ sounded de- 
lightfully original, and pregnant with meaning. 
Not another word was uttered by either. He 
dropped her hand, and turned away, and could 
have laughed aloud in the bitterness of his heart. 

**T’ll open the door for you, Mr. Aglionby,”’ 
came Rhoda’s ringing voice; and, defying cere- 
mony, she skipped before him into the hall. 

“* We’ ve only one retainer,’’ she pursued, ‘‘ and 
she is generally doing those things which she 
ought not to be doing, when she is wanted. Is 
that Bluebell you have in the brougham? Yes! 
Hey, old girl! Bluebell, Bluebell !” 

She patted the mare’s neck, who tossed her 
head, and in her own way laughed with joy at the 
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greeting. With a decidedly friendly nod to Agii- 
onby, she ran into the house again, and the car- 
riage drove away. 

** Well?” cried Miss Rhoda, rushing into the 


parlor, panting. Judith was not there. Doubt- 
less she had gone to prepare that cup of tea for 
which Mrs. Conisbrough pined. 

‘* Well ?’’ retorted Delphine. 

**T like him,’’ chanted Rhoda, whirling round 
the room. “He’s grnve and dark, and fearfully 
majestic, like a Spaniard, but he smiles like an 
Englishman, and looks at you like a person with 
a clear conscience. That’s a good combination, 
I say; but, all the same, I wish Uncle Aglionby 
had not been so fascinated with him as to leave 
him aZ his money.”’ 

To which aspiration no one made any reply. 

(Zo be continued.) 





THE FIRST AMERICAN BARONET. 


By Frep Myron Co tpsy. 


In the year 1587, when Raleigh’s ill-fated colony 
of Roanoke was struggling for existence on the 
little, palmetto-crowned, ocean-washed island off 
Albemarle Sound, on the desolate Carolina coast, 
an event, alike interesting and important, took 
place one August day on the village green in 
front of the governor’s house of logs. Manteo, 
a friendly Hatteras sagamore, was on that day 
created a feudal baron of England, under the title 
of Lord of Roanoke. We can imagine all of the 
concomitants of the strange scene. The little 
hamlet of palmetto logs, built among the magnolia 
and palm trees; Governor White, in his doublet 
and trunk hose, investing the solemn chief with 
his insignia of rank; the groups of Indian braves 
looking wonderingly on, their bows upon their 
shoulders, and their eagle feathers nodding in the 
breeze. 
and the children of the ‘‘ white strangers,’’ 
dressed in fardingales and ruffs, stood peering 
curiously out, while over all shone the brilliant 
southern sun. To this scene, which happened 
nearly three hundred years ago, we go back for a 
beginning, for this was the first and last peerage 
ever created by England on this soil. 


In the doors of the cabins the women | 


last American who received a title of nobility from 
the British crown. William Phipps, of Massachu- 
setts, was created a knight by William III., in 
1692. Knight is a title four degrees lower than 
that of earl, which was bestowed on Manteo. 
Between them stand the titles of viscount, baron, 
and baronet. The title of viscount has never been 
borne in America, although one of the Virginian 
Carys was next male heir to the Viscount Hans- 
don. Thomas Fairfax was Baron of Cameron; 
but he inherited the title from his father before he 
ever came to America. Of American baronets 
there have been two, William Pepperell, of Maine, 
and William Johnson, of New York, both of whom 
were created such by George IL., the first in 1745, 
and the latter in 1755. 

Sir William Pepperell, the first American baro- 
net, was born at Kittery Point, Maine, June 27, 
1696. Kittery was then one of the great commer- 
cial centres of the colonies. There is no better 
harbor on all the Atlantic coast than that afforded 
by the widening of the Piscataqua below Ports- 
mouth and Kittery, and in the colonial period 
this was the great channel of trade above every 
other. Boston, Newport, and New York were 


But the hospitable Hatteras warrior was not the | completely distanced by the enterprise of these 
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Piscataqua ports. A thousand ships sailed every 
year from the great harbor ; ships that visited the 
Mediterranean, the West Indies, Arabia; ships 
that circumnavigated the world. The father of 
William Pepperell was the richest merchant of 
Kittery. He had risen from poverty to be the 
owner of a hundred ships, and the founder of the 
most extensive commercial business which ever 
existed in the colonies. So the cradle of our 
young baronet was rose-lined as well as though he 
had been born in an old castle on the Avon or 
among the hills of Cumberland. 

But he knew what it was to labor, both with his 
head and his hands. During his boyhood the In- 
dian war of Queen Anne raged in the colonies, 
and when sixteen years of age he took a musket 
and took his turn with the rest in mounting guard. 
In fact, he remained a soldier all his life, and rose 
to the highest rank in the military service ever 
reached by an American colonist. But notwith- 
standing so much of his life was passed in camps, 
William Pepperell knew quite as well how to trade 
and speculate successfully. He inherited a certain 
mercantile genius from his father, and this was 
developed by years of service in the counting- 
room. In course of time he was taken into the 
business by his father, who gradually withdrew, 
leaving him to conduct it alone, which he showed 
himself amply able to do. 

In 1723 the young merchant married Mary, 
daughter of Grove Hurst, one of the leading 
business men of Boston. The wedding was a 
magnificent affair. ‘The bride was young, beauti- 
ful, and of patrician descent. Two children, a 
son and a daughter, were born to the wedded cou- 
ple. ‘The great mansion which the elder Pepperell 
had built, in 1680, was enlarged to make room 
for the growing family. It was the grandest pri- 
vate residence in all New England. The two 
families lived together till the death of Colonel 
William, in 1734, at the good old age of eighty. 

Young William now became the sole director of 
a business that made him the most influential man 
in New England, outside of the crown officers. 
The business did not suffer any by the change. 
Indeed, it increased amazingly under his shrewd 
and energetic management. ‘The banks of the 
Piscataqua resounded with the cheerful noise of 
his ship carpenters, and its tide was covered with 
the fleets of the great Kittery merchant. Maine 
was at that time magnificently wooded, and the 
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Piscataqua River rendered accessible to him an 
almost inexhaustible supply of ship-timber. At 
his ship-yards schooner after schooner was built 
and sent to the West Indies, laden with codfish, 
furs, boards, cattle, and lamp oil, to exchange for 
sugar, coffee, and molasses. He had an exten- 
sive trade with the Carolinas, obtaining thence 
turpentine, rosin, and other products, which he 
exported to Europe. Thirty of his ships visited 
the Mediterranean ports at the end of every sum- 
mer, selling their cargoes for piles of doubloons 
and ducats, which the far-sighted merchant laid 
out in land. There were summers when he had a 
hundred fishing vessels off the great banks of New- 
foundland, some let out or shares to their crews, 
others manned and provi <d by Pepperell himself. 

The trade that he carried on in the interior with 
the Indians was not small. On the land which 
gradually came under his control a thousand men 
were employed in cutting timber. He built mills 
of his own, for he owned the whole magnificent 
valley of the Saco, with its endless water-power, 
and this timber was sawed into boards, masts, and 
ribs, which he sent even as far as England. Not 
only successful in his large foreign trade, Pepperell 
went to work and established the first importing 
house upon New England soil. Vast quantities of 
West India rum were sold at his warehouses. He 
also dealt to some extent in slaves, thus laying the 
foundation in New England of that system which 
has proved such a bane to the South. In one of 
his letters—a large number of which have been 
preserved—he refers to the traffic in such a way as 
to show the purely mercantile spirit with which 
he regarded it : 

“Sir: I received yours by Captain Morris, 
with bills of lading for ten negroes and twenty 
hogsheads of rum. One negro woman, marked Y 
on the left breast, died in about three weeks after 
her arrival, in spite of medical aid, which I pro- 
cured. Two of the others died at sea. I am sorry 
for your loss. It may have resulted from insuffi- 
cient clothing so early in the spring.’’ 

William Pepperell was not a hard-hearted man. 
His cool reference to the commercial disaster, 
without alluding to the sufferings which the poor 
creatures may have undergone, was characteristic 
of the age. Slaves were only chattels in the eyes 


of our utilitarian forefathers. 
Meanwhile the rich merchant was winning other 
A man of wealth and high social con- 


honors. 
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nections in those days usually did not have to 
wait long for official appointments from the British 
crown. It was the policy of the English ministry 
to appoint the leading citizens of the colonies to 
places of emolument and trust. From this category 
William Pepperell could not be left out. Accord- 
ingly, in 1727, we find him holding the position 
of royal councillor for the province of Massachu- 
setts, —Maine then being under the government of 
that State,—which high office he held for thirty- 
two successive years. In 1730 he was appointed 
chief justice of the court of common pleas in the 
same State. A spirit of rivalry had always existed 
between the commercial houses of the Pepperells 
and the Wentworths; and it is curious to note now 
how this rivalry was extended into political chan- 
nels. Benning, the leading representative of the 
Portsmouth Wentworths, was in 1734 appointed as 
one of his Majesty’s council for New Hampshire. 
A few years later, in 1741, he was named to take 
the place of Jonathan Belcher, as governor of his 
province. Pepperell waited fifteen years before he 
secured the like appointment in Massachusetts. 
Prior to this, however, he received honors which 
threw even the Wentworths’ vice-regal authority 
into the shade. 

In 1744 England declared war against France. 
It was the third or fourth time within the century 
that the two rival kingdoms had been arrayed in 
arms against each other, and each time, as a mat- 
ter of course, New England made war with Canada. 
It was so at this time; and if one could have been 
in Boston in the spring of 1745 he would have 
seen much to wonder at. ‘The then provincial 
town had for three months been the scene of a 
protracted and most exciting session of the colo- 
nial legislature, in grave deliberation upon the im- 
portant scheme for the conquest of Louisburg, on 
the island of Cape Breton, the strongest fortress 
on the coast of America. It is unnecessary to 
speak at length of the unanimous decision of the 
legislation to proceed in its reduction, or of the 
scene presented at that early provincial muster, 
when the drums, beaten in town and village, sum- 
moned the colonists to the war, and the recruits, 
rallied from the hills and valleys of New England, 
came marching into Boston. Of how the Puritan 
clergy, by strong appeals from the pulpit, roused 
the religious zeal of their hearers against the 
French, by investing the enterprise with the char- 
acter of a crusade, while the great Whitefield him- 





self gave it his good offices, conferring the moito, 
‘* Nil desperandum Christo duce,”’ upon its flag; or 
how shrewd, far-sighted Governor Shirley, casting 
about him for a fit commander, fixed upon William 
Pepperell, the great Kittery merchant, as combin- 
ing all the necessary requirements, and despite his 
repeated declination, despite the machinations of 
Benning Wentworth, who was ambitious for the 
command, prevailed upon him to shut up his 
ledger, leave his counting-house, and accept king 
George’s commission as commander-in-chief of 
the provincial army. 

His youthful experience when he mounted 
guard, with musket in hand, and his distinguished 
militia service, were now to prove useful to Pep- 
perell. He took hold of the bold project with his 
usual energy. Men rallied to his standard in sur- 
prising numbers, considering the sparseness of the 
New England population. New Hampshire sent 
eight hundred men, Connecticut five hundred and 
sixteen, and Massachusetts three thousand two 
hundred and fifty. Embarking in one hundred 
vessels of New England build, and supported by 
a British squadron under Commodore Peter War- 
ren, they landed near Louisburg on the last day 
of April. The fortress, which was exceedingly 
strong, was defended by one hundred and fifteen 
guns and by sixteen hundred troops, commanded 
by Duchambon. ‘The various defensive works had 
been thirty years in building, and had cost the 
French four millions of dollars. 

The protracted siege, and interesting details of 
the fall of Louisburg, are well-known matters of 
history. At the landing of the New Hampshire 
troops a French detachment that manned a bat- 
tery on the shore of the harbor was panic-stricken, 
spiked their guns, and abandoned their post. The 
New Hampshire men took possession. Twenty 
smiths from the ranks succeeded in drilling out 
the cannon, and the guns were soon turned upon 
theenemy. Pepperell knew nothing of the science 
of war, but he was vigilant and energetic. The 
siege was pressed with vigor, and after gallantly 
sustaining a leaguer of forty-nine days, in which 
nine thousand cannon-balls and six hundred shells 
had been thrown into the town, the French com- 
mander surrendered the doughty fortress to Gen- 
eral Pepperell. The walls of Louisburg were lev- 


eled to the ground, and the fleet sailed home in 
triumph. The remarkable victory achieved by 
the colonial army, a mere levy of raw, undisci- 
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plined farmers, opened the eyes of astonished | 


Europe. Nor was it to the colonists themselves 
a lesser revelation. Then, for the first time, 
dawned upon them a consciousness of their own 
strength, and then were aroused those aspirations 
which were destined to culminate thirty years later 
in the great revolution which was to sever their 
allegiance to the British crown. 

Great were the rejoicings which welcomed the 
news of the fall of Louisburg, both in the colonies 
and the mothercountry. Every large town in the 
provinces was illuminated, and bon-fires were 
kindled in London in honor of the victory. ‘The 
great participators in the event were specially 
rewarded. Commodore Warren, who commanded 
the fleet, was made rear-admiral of the blue, and 
a baronet. His great compeer, the rich merchant 
of Kittery, also received a baronetcy, the title of 
which dated from October, 1745. Pepperell was 
in Boston when he received the letter that con- 
ferred upon him the lordly title, which no other 
man in America held. He immediately started 
home by way of land. But the news of his new 
dignity reached there before him. He was met at 
a distance of many miles by a troop of horse, and 
at Salem he was entertained at a splendid banquet, 
which was attended by all the noted persons in 
the colony. When he reached Kittery, he found 
the whole harbor illuminated. A series of enter- 
tainments followed until Christmas, at which the 
whole country-side attended. 

Sir William Pepperell, baronet of England, 
hunting colonial nobleman, and viceroy of almost 
boundless domain, now relinquished his trade and 
ship-building to his son and son-in-law, and de- 
voted himself to the cares and pastimes of his new 
rank. The style he lived in may be truly called 
baronial. His grand old mansion crowning the 
hill and looking out to sea, surrounded by its 
broad park where droves of deer sported, with 
its large hails, heavy carving, grand staircases, 
where half a dozen ladies could walk abreast, was 
a fit residence for such a personage. Splendid mir- 
rors and costly paintings adorned its walls. Heavy 
silver plate and rare old china glittered on the 
baron’s table. Wine one hundred years old, from 
the delicate, spicy brands of the Rhineland to the 
fiery Tuscan, was in his cellars. He kept a coach 
with six white horses. A retinue of slaves and 
hired menials looked to him as their lord, and he 
had a barge upon the river in which he was rowed 





by a crew of Africans in gaudy livery. No house- 
hold in America lived in such state and magnifi- 
cence. The only man in all the colonies worth 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling, reigning 
grandly over grand estates, for, like an English 
peer, he might have traveled all day long upon his 
own land, sovereign lord, in fact, of more than 
two hundred thousand acres, timber, plain and 
valley, in New Hampshire and Maine. Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell could do this and yet not live be- 
yond his means. 

The portrait of the great man is before me as I 
write, which probably is a correct likeness of him. 
He has a broad, full brow, overhanging, large, 
deep-blue eyes. His nose is long and handsome ; 
the lips delicately cut as those of awoman. He 
was evidently a good liver, for his handsome face 
has a florid look, and his chin is double. He 
wears the large wig common at that time. Put 
upon that head the three-cornered Kevenhuller 
hat, laced with gold and silver galloon; array 
that tall, martial form in a square-cut scarlet coat 
trimmed with gold lace, a long-flapped waistcoat, 
blue silk stockings drawn up over the knees, white 
velvet breeches, large hanging cuffs and lace ruffles, 
and square-toed, short-quartered shoes, with high 
red heels and small diamond buckles, and you be- 
hold Pepperell, something as he appeared when 
conducting the siege of Louisburg or entertaining 
his guests at Kittery. 

In 1749 Sir William visited England, where he 
was received with distinguished honor. Dukes 
and princes of the blood welcomed and /é/ed him. 
The city of London presented him with a silver 
table and a service of plate, and the king made 
him, at Pitt’s suggestion, a lieutenant-general of 
the royal army. Soon after his return, a domestic 
bereavement saddened the great man’s life; this 
was the death of his only son, Andrew, a promis- 
ing young man of twenty-six. His only daughter, 
Elizabeth, had married Colonel Nathaniel Spar- 
hawk, in 1742, and he how declared their oldest 
son, William, his heir, on the condition that he 
should assume the Pepperell name, an arrangement 
that was speedily consummated. 

The baronet lived eight years after this event, 
continuing in active life until the last. He was 
prominent in the Seven Years’ war, although he 
held no separate command. From 1756 to 1758 
he was acting governor of Massachusetts. He 
died in His obsequies were attended 
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by a vast concourse. The drooping fligs at 
half-mast on both sides of the Piscataqua, the 
solemn knell from the neighboring churches, the 
responsive minute guns from all the batteries, and 
the mournful rumbling of the muffled drums, an- 
nounced that a great man had fallen and was | 
descending to the tomb. He was truly the most 
brilliant and distinguished personage of that gene- 
ration in America, and although the famous men 
who came after him—Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Lee, Adams, and many others—figured 
in great events, still the name and memory of Sir 
William Pepperell are well-nigh as famous as those 
of the Dit Majores of our history. 

The baronet’s tomb at Kittery is often visited 
by the tourist. It is a marble structure, occupying 
a pleasant spot on a commanding eminence. On 
it is engraved, with the knight’s age and the date 
of birth and death, the Pepperell escutcheon— | 
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| he built, solitary, but splendid still. 


arms, argent a chevron gules between three pine. 
apples. The crest is a knight’s helmet, plumed, 
and with the visor down. The pine-apples are 
probably indicative of his West India trade, by 
which he secured a large part of his wealth. 
Across the way stands the goodly residence that 
Every part 
of the old mansion shows that firmness and solidity 
which is so visible in every particular of the busi- 
ness and character of the Pepperells. A strange 
air of desolation hovers over the great house. One 
can scarcely fancy that it has been the scene of 
festivity that was almost princely. The second 
baronet espoused the royal cause in the revolu- 
tionary contest, and so lost his American estates, 


_which were confiscated. His daughter, and co- 


heiress, married William Congreve, the great com- 
moner, a descendant of the poet. 





SETH MARVIN’S MIRROR. 


By Lucy M. Bunn. 


‘‘Hetty, Hetty! Mehitabel Marvin! What 
are you about up there, that you can’t answer me? | 
Why don’t you hurry down and go to the spring 
for some water? Here it is nigh on to supper- | 
time and five great hungry men to feed; my fire | 
almost out—neither wood nor water in the house 
—the baby screaming at the top of his voice, 
while my head aches fit to split; and no wonder! 
It is enough to drive a woman crazy! Here, 
Tommy, run to the lot, like a good boy, and get 
some chips to make mother a fire, and be quick | 
about it!’’ 

Hetty, a pretty, rosy-cheeked girl of fourteen, | 
came hurrying down the stairs at this imperative | 
summons, caught up the pail and threw on her 
sun bonnet, saying, as she passed through the 
room, ‘‘ I’m real sorry, mother ; I forgot all about 
the water. I was reading a story in the magazine 
that Mary Greene lent me, it was just splendid! 
I do wish father would let us take something to | 
read, books or papers or something! We don’t | 
have anything like other folks;’’ and she went 
out, giving the door a little spiteful ‘‘ bang’’ after 
her. 

Tommy, a brown-faced, bare-footed urchin of 


seven summers, took the basket, mounted a stick, 
and trotted contentedly off to the ‘lot,’’ while 
the weary Mrs. Marvin drew the cradle to the side 
of the table and rocked it with one foot, while she 
pared the potatoes and made the biscuit for the 
supper for the men, who would soon be in from 
the wheat-field, tired and hungry ; striving, mean- 
while, to soothe the cries of the wailing baby by 
singing, in a dejected, disconsolate minor key : 


‘«*Oh, there will be mourning, 
Mourning, mourning, mourning, 
Oh, there wil! be mourning, 
When the judgment day shall come!” 


Hetty very soon returned from the spring, 
flushed and breathless with the exertion of carrying 
the heavy pail so far; Tommy, upon his wooden 
charger, brought the basket of chips to the door, 
and supper was steaming at the fire by the time the 
men had made themselves ready for the meal. 

‘* Why, why, mother !’’ said Mr. Marvin, witha 


frown, as he took one of the biscuits, ‘‘ what’s the 
| Matter with the cakes? There’s something wrong; 
| they’re half dough !’’ 

‘«The wood gave out and I had to send to the 
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jot for chips, and they don’t heat the oven well. 
I do wish, Seth, that we could have plenty of 
wood near the house; it’s hard on the children to 
carry so much wood and water.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense; it don’t hurt ’ema mite! Sarah 
and me had it to do when father lived on the old 
place ; we carried wood from the lots and water 
from that same spring, year in and year out, and 
[ reckon I don’t look broke down, do I? I allow 
to get up a good pile of wood when all the fall 
work is done, but don’t, for mercy’s sake, take 
harvest-time to grumble over your little incon- 
veniences! It does seem, though, as if some 
women was born to complain, as the sparks fly 
up'ards. Jerusalem! can’t that child be made to 
stop it’s screamin’ ?”’ 

Mrs. Marvin, knowing by experience that words 
would avail nothing in any difference of opinion 
between herself and her very excellent but de- 
cidedly obstinate spouse, took the baby in her 
arms and silently proceeded to wait upon the tired 
workmen. 

Hetty was not so prudent, however. Bewilder- 
ing visions of the pretty book, with its fine en- 
gravings and interesting stories, were dancing 
through her mind, and she recklessly charged 
upon her father from another quarter. 

“Qh, father, won’t you please let us take a 
magazine like the one Mrs. Greene takes? It is 
just beautiful! It has such nice stories in it, too. 
I'll work real hard, father, if you will! There’s 
a prize with it, too. Mary Greene said the agent 
told her ia 

“No, no; I just won’t! You needn’t trouble 
yourself to repeat what the agent said. I’m poor 
enough now, without throwing away any money 
patterning after Mrs. Greene’s extravagances. 
They’re jest spoilin’ their children,”’ 

“Well,’’ piped little Tommy, ‘‘it’s ever so 
much nicer over to their house than it is here, any 
way. They’ve got a wood-shed with lots of wood 
in it, and a swing for Georgie and Kate, and a 
well, and a cistern, and just piles and piles of nice 
books and papers with pictures in ’em.’’ 

“Yes,’? snarled Mr. Marvin, ‘‘and ‘piles and 
piles’ of reapers and mowers, cultivators and corn- 
shellers, patent churns and washing-machines, 
clothes-wringer and dish-washer, for all I know. 
That man spends every dollar he gets hold of in 
some new kink or other, instead of savin’ for his 
old age. His new-fangled notions all come from 








reading his pesky newspapers, and they'll land 
him in the poorhouse yet, see if they don’t !’’ 

**IT guess,’’ said John, the oldest son, a boy of 
sixteen, ‘‘ I guess he’s making money all the time, 
any how, for he’s going to send Dick away to 
school this fall and let him get ready for college. 
I do wish, father, you would try some of his 
‘notions,’ as you call them. Why don’t you?”’ 

‘* Because I don’t set myself up to be any better 
than my father was before me! He worked on 
this here old place nigh on to twenty year, and 
earned his bread by the sweat of his brow, as 
Scripter commands, and I’m satisfied to follow in 
his footsteps.’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ muttered John, as he rose from the 
table and walked hastily on to the porch, “ yes; 
and you are satisfied to keep poor mother and all 
the rest of us at it too; kill her and let us children 
grow up dunces! I’d light out pretty quick if it 
wasn’t for mother and dear little Hetty. It is too 
bad to keep her out of school for a drudge; she 
learns so fast, and is so bright and pretty.’’ And, 
catching up the milk-pail, he hurried to the barn- 
yard with a surly, dissatisfied look on his boyish 
face. 

‘*Seth,’’ said Mrs. Marvin hesitatingly, after 
the men were gone, the table cleared, and baby 
asleep in the cradle, ‘‘I don’t see how in the 
world I can get along with the fall work without 
some help with my sewing. You and John must 
have shirts and winter clothes, and the children 
grow so fast it takes half my time to let out and 
piece down for them. I do wish you would feel 
as if you could afford to get me a sewing-machine. 
There was an agent here from town to-day who 
offers a nice one for forty dollars, and we could 
get it by paying five dollars a month. He 
said——”’ 

‘‘ There, there; that’ll do! Don’t waste your 
breath repeating the lying palaver of some witless 
popinjay who is too tarnal proud and lazy to work 
for an honest living, and so sticks on a paper 
collar and shirt-bosom, greases his curls, and sets 
out a salary, gulling just such simpletons as you 
into buying them clatterin’, treadmill things! My 
mother never heard tell of such nonsense in her 
day. She was contented to work with the tools 


natur’ provided. She spun and wove and sewed 
and knit for us all, and wa’n’t too high and mighty 
to do her scrubbin’ and soap-bilin’, either! If she’d 
lived, she would show you what it is to work.”’ 
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‘¢ Perhaps, Seth, if she hadn’t worked so hard, | the world-calloused heart, melting all its hardness, 
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she would have lived longer. You know she was | and bringing from the neglected soil the sweet, 


young yet when she died.”’ 

‘*T don’t know about that, Mary ; I don’t know. 
I reckon the Lord don’t take none of us till our 
time comes. She was a good woman, mother 
was, and things didn’t go very well with us after 
she died.”’ And Mr. Marvin rose with a sigh, 
knocked the ashes from his clay pipe, and, laying 
it upon the clock-shelf in the corner, seated him- 
self again in silence. 

For some time no sound was heard save the 
‘*jog, jog’’ of the cradle, the clear monotonous 
*“ tick-tick’’ of the old clock, and now and then 
a long sigh from the corner where Mr. Marvin sat. 
He was under the influence of an unusual and 
strange presence ; he was face to face with Memory 
and Conscience. Before such judges he was 
dumb: Memory whispered to him to recall the 
patient, quiet, overworked mother, whose life went 
out early because of the lack of sympathy and 
love from the one to whom she had a God-given 
right to look for it; she reminded him of the dull, 
heavy years that followed ; years of careless neglect 
on the father’s part, and indifference, if not posi- 
tive dislike, on the part of the motherless children 
turned out to battle with the world as best they 
might. ‘Then Conscience bade him look at the 
thin, white face before him, seamed with the hard 
lines of care and premature old age, and contrast 
it with that of the rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed girl 
he had promised before God to cherish and com- 
fort so long as life lasted ; and she asked him how 
he had redeemed his solemn pledge. 


“The ghosts of forgotten actions 

Came floating before his sight, 

And things that he thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might. 

And the vision of all his past life 
Was a terrible thing to face, 

Sitting with Memory and Conscience, 
In that solemnly silent place.” 


They held a mirror before him, in which he saw 
himself as others saw him; as his God knew him ; 
Is it any wonder if he shrank from the picture? 

Blessed Memory! Faithful Conscience! Well 
are you doing your work! Slowly, slowly were 
they feeling the way to the blessed fountain where 
the waters of repentance had so long lain sealed ; 
softly the barriers were withdrawn, the flood-gates 


opened, and the warm tides burst forth, washing | though. 


| 
| 








| 
| 


late blossoms of penitent tenderness. 

**Mary,’’ said he suddenly, and there was a 
strange huskiness in his voice, ‘‘ spose we go over 
to neighbor Greene’s a little while ?”’ 

“Why, Seth,” she said, with a surprised, puzzled 
look, ‘‘I’d like ever so much to go, but I don’t 
see how I can. I must get Tommy’s jacket done 
to-night !’’ 

‘Let it go for this time, Mary; a visit will do 
you good. You look clean tuckered out.’’ 

Wondering at her husband’s unwonted mood, 
and feeling almost sure there was a mistake some- 
where, she called Hetty from her nook up-stairs, 
where she was reveling in the marvelous stories 
that were, to her, glimpses into fairy-land, bade 
her mind the younger ones, donned bonnet and 
shawl, and was soon cordially welcomed and 
snugly seated in the cozy little parlor at Mrs. 
Greene’s. The sharp contrast between their own 
bare living-room and this pretty little nook gave 
another stroke to the already thoroughly-awakened 
penitent. Here were books, pictures, games, and 
toys for the little ones, a goodly supply of miscel- 
laneous and solid reading for older ones, and 
in the corner, carefully covered, stood the pride 
of Mrs. Greene’s heart—her sewing-machine. 

After the weather and farm matters had been 
duly discussed, politics touched upon, and various 
items of neighborhood interest interchanged, there 
was a slight pause, which was broken, at length, 
by Mr. Marvin, who said, with a glance at his 
wife, and a little awkward hesitation : 

‘‘T say, Greene, if you go into town to-morrow 
for anything, I wish you would send that there 
agent down to our house to talk to the folks about 
a sewing-machine. I reckon I’ll have to give in 
and get one for Mary; she’s gettin’ clean beat 
out with so much hard work.’’ Then rising and 
walking the floor hurriedly, he continued: ‘I 
tell you what, Greene, something’s got hold of 
me to-night that I don’t understand! I’ve been 
thinking, and thinking, until I am jest about 
turned inside-out, so to speak. I’ve been seeing 
myself as others see me, and I tell you, I ain't 
one bit flattered. It’s as if I’d seen myself ina 
lookin’-glass, as it were; and I must say I’ve made 


| the acquaintance of a cantankerous, hard-hearted 


old curmudgeon! I can’t hold out no longer, 


I don’t know what ails me—gettin’ con- 
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verted, maybe! Anyhow, I’m going to turn | Mary, don’t cry about it; sho, sho! ‘There, now, 
over a new leaf; take care of Mary and the chil- | I’m blest if I ain’t cryin’ myself, or else it’s this 
dren, as I ought to, instead of grindin’ ’em down | pesky cold in my head !”’ 
to drudgery; try to do my duty as a neighbor and 
friend, and, perhaps, when I again look into the | Which he ought to have learned before, 
lookin’-glass that Conscience holds up to me, I And which, though he learned it dreaming, 
won’t see such an ill-favored tyrant. There, there, | He will lose, and forget, no more !” 





“ And so he had learned a lesson 


FLINT AND SAND. 
By ArcuHiE A. Dv Bots. 


Ir was a sultry day in June, and we—that is, | and dropping his rod he came across to where I 
Frank and I—were sitting by a great stone bridge | sat. ‘‘ Let’s look at it.”” 
on the banks of a one-horse mill-pond, fishing. | We waited in breathless silence. 

By fishing I do not mean yanking fish lively—we | ‘‘ There he goes again—now you have him— 
had not yanked any at all as yet, but were waiting | pull in!’’ 
for bites. It was very exciting. I gave the line a savage jerk, but it did not budge. 

Frank was on the other side 
of the bridge and out of sight ; 
but this did not prevent us 
from exchanging an occasional 
remark. 

‘¢Frank,’’ said I, ‘* this is de- 
lightful sport.’’ 

‘« Yes,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ and the 
water seems to be literally a/ve 
with fish. But don’t you think 
anything so exhilarating as this 
is hard on one’s nervous sys- 
tem ?”’ 

‘* Very likely,’’ I responded. 
‘Still, I guess we can stand 
it this once. I have already 
securely landed a fine bit of 
splatter-dock, and am waiting 
patiently for another piece; what 
have you got ?”’ 

‘*Ah,’’ said Frank, ‘ mine. 
are expectations; like the little 
boy who was catching rats, if I 
get the fish I’m after, and ‘wo 
more, I’ll have ¢hree.”’ 

Just then the cork of my line 
seemed to be troubled. 

‘*Frank,’’ said I, ‘‘I’ve got 
a bite.”” 

‘“No! you don’t mean it!’’ 
he exclaimed in astonishment ; 
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‘«Frank,’’ said I, ‘it must be a whopper;’’ 
and then I gave a harder pull. 

‘* Perhaps it’s a whale,’’ suggested Frank. 

Whatever it was, I hoisted at it until my rod 
seemed almost bent double; then something 
seemed to loosen up. 

‘Here she comes !’’ I exclaimed. 

With anxious faces we watched the water, until 
—a dilapidated piece of old hoop-skirt came to 
the surface, and then Frank burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

‘* Well, well! that’s a singular sort of fish.’’ 

** A new species—a capital prize,’’ I responded ; 
**and Frank—confidentially, you know—I believe 
there are more of them to be had about this 
place.”’ 

Carefully unhoeking it from my line I laid it 
to one side, while Frank went back to see after 
his own tackle. Presently I heard him grumbling 
to himself. 

‘* What’s the matter ?’’ I asked. 

‘*T’m fast in the mud,’’ he replied with a 
growl; and then he said ‘‘ blame it!””—at least, I 
think it was * blame it!’’ 

‘* Perhaps I can help you.’’ And going over to 
his side of the bridge, I found him tugging away 
like mad with his hooks in a lot of rubbish. 

They came away eventually, but brought con- 
siderable with them in the way of mud and sticks 
and a piece of an old blue-glass bottle. 

**Fishing,’’ said Frank, ‘is not what it is 
cracked up to be.”’ 

‘*Perhaps your shadow on the water has an 
alarming effect,’’ I suggested. 

‘Come, now,” returned my friend, laughing, 
‘*T know I’m not very handsome, but I don’t 
think my homeliness would scare a fish. What 
is more, I don’t believe there’s a single living 
creature in this pond to scare, and we are a couple 
of simpletons. Let us go somewhere else.’’ 

** What! to fish ?”’ 

‘*No; I’m tired of fishing.’’ 

‘« Where, then ?”’ 

‘«See here,’’ said Frank in answer, ‘‘I have 
got an idea.’’ He kicked with the toe of his 
boot the piece of blue-glass bottle he had rescued 
from its watery grave. 

‘*An idea? Impossible !’’ 

‘*No it isn’t impossible, either,’’ said Frank 
somewhat testily. 

‘* Well, what is your idea?’’ I questioned. 





He answered me in the Yankee fashion, by 
asking another. 

**Do you know what keeps the folks of South 
Jersey awake ?” 

‘* No—mosquitoes, perhaps.’’ 

' «They have a hand, or rather a bill in it, of 
course ; but that is not what I meant. My mind 
was running on their principal manufacturing in- 
dustry.”’ 

‘* Which is——”’ 

*¢Glass,’’ said Frank. 

‘* What put that in your head ?”’ 

‘‘This old piece of bottle,’’ said Frank, send. 
ing it spinning back again into the water by a 
well-directed kick. 

‘* But still I can’t see what that has to do with 
us,”’ 

‘*Well,’’ he returned, ‘‘ let us go and see them 
make glass; it is interesting.”’ 

** Very good; I am with you.”’ 

So we did up our lines and were about to 
leave the spot, when I paused. 

‘«Frank,’’ said I, ‘‘shall we take our ‘catch’ 
along with us?’’ pointing toward the dilapidated 
hoop-skirt and our other trophies. 

‘* Tt does seem a shame to leave them behind,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ but the people hereabouts are very 
honest—no one would touch them if they laid 
there a week; so we can come back if we want 
them.”’ . 

‘« That’s so,’’ I assented, ‘‘ we can come back.” 
And consoling myself in this manner, I followed 
my friend. 

Our fishing-grounds were but a short distance 
outside of Salem, New Jersey, and it did not take 
us long to reach the town, which is a very sedate 
sort of place, as quiet as a church-yard, by which 
you may infer it is very grave indeed. Still, many 
boyish recollections are awakened in me by its 
landmarks, and I mentally wander back to the 
good old days when I went crab-fishing in the 
waters of its creek, or chased the unsuspecting 
robin, with a gun in my hand and wicked designs 
in my heart, across the adjacent peaceful meadows. 

On leaving our rods and lines at the hotel where 
we were stopping, the landlord kindly inquired as 
to what we had done with our fish. 

**My friend,’’ said Frank; in a solemn voice, 
and with a majestic wave of the hand, “if you 
have any regard for your family—if you would 
not be stricken down in the flower of your man- 
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hood to meet an untimely doom, ask no such The glass-furnaces were at the other end of the 
question.’’ And then we left him. | town ; so, lighting our cigars, we strolled quietly in 
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that direction—quietly, because the excessive heat 
made any exertion out of the question, and besides 
there was no lack of time or necessity for haste. 

Arriving at our destination in due time, we 
were confronted by a sign bearing the inscription, 
‘Salem Glass Works,’’ and entered the office to 
introduce ourselves and make known our desire to 
go through the establishment. The proprietor, 
Mr. John V. Craven, was present and received us 
cordially. 

‘‘T am always glad to see visitors,’’ he said, 
‘*because it shows me that glass manufacturing is 
daily becoming a more prominent industry and 
exciting public interest.’’ 

‘*It has long been a most useful art,’’ I ob- 
served. 

‘* Yes, and is steadily increasing its importance. 
We now have two hundred and seven glass fac- 
tories in the United States, with an estimated 
production of over two million and a half of 
dollars.”’ 

‘* Per annum ?”’ asked Frank. 

“Ven” 

‘* That is pretty good.”’ 

‘*The industry has been instrumental in the 
growth of many South Jersey towns; for where 
there is a factory the employees must live close 
by, and soon a neat little village springs up around 
it, inhabited principally by glass-blowers.’’ 

‘*You have the material very handy here,”’ 
said I. 

‘* Yes; there is a fine quality of sand all about 
us.”’ 

‘* What kind of ware do you make ?”’ 

‘* Principally bottles. There is a window-glass 
factory at Quinton, about three miles from here ; 
but we confine ourselves principally to bottles.’’ 

While pursuing this conversation we had en- 
tered the large enclosure surrounding the furnaces 
and other buildings required in the manufacture, 
packing, and shipment of glassware. The furnace- 
buildings, three in number, and circular in form, 
with huge chimneys rearing from the centre of 
each roof, were grouped together and other struc- 
tures for varied purposes scattered about. 

Approaching one of the former, we were about 
to walk in when the sight which met our gaze 
caused us to pause a moment with distended 
vision. It was very light in the sunshine outside, 
while within the glass-house it was darker, and 
our first glimpse through the door was somewhat 





startling. Half-nude beings were moving hither 
and thither in the glare of flames which shot from 
every opening in the huge furnace; and amid a 
great clatter they swung balls of hissing fire to 
and fro, every now and then reaching into the 
roaring furnace for more and drawing it forth 
upon the ends of iron rods. 

It was a very suggestive sight—reminding us of 
some things we had read in Sunday-school books ; 
but, noticing that there were several little boys 
running about without any signs of alarm on their 
faces, we became reassured. I also recognized a 
man in there who had attended prayer-meeting 
the night before, and this convinced me it was all 
right. We went in. 

‘*It is very warm in here,’’ I observed. 

Frank mumbled a reply about its being a “ fore- 
taste’ of something, but I did not quite catch the 
whole of his remark, though I have no doubt it 
had some reference to the glass trade. 

‘** To begin at the beginning,’’ said Mr. Craven, 
‘*IT suppose you would like to know when glass 
was first discovered, and in this respect there are 
a great many like you. It is not known. Some 
say the art originated with the Egyptians, but 
having no other ground for their assertion than 
the convenient one of assuming that any art whose 
origin cannot be traced, is safely ascribed to that 
people.”’ 

**T have heard it stated,’’ said Frank, “that a 
party of shipwrecked sailors made the discovery 
by accident. Being cast upon a desert shore they 
built a fire upon the sand, and under the action of 
its heat this sand was melted and a stream of glass 
ran out.”’ 

‘*Merely a surmise,’ replied Mr. Craven; 
‘* there are numerous conjectures upon the subject, 
but all are without foundation. It is certain, 
however, that the art is a very old one, since it 
was known to the Phcenicians and Egyptians long 
before Europe had emerged from barbarism. The 
Egyptians practiced the art more than three thou- 
sand five hundred years ago. At Thebes there are 
paintings representing glass-blowers at work, and 
from the hieroglyphics accompanying them it is 
found that they were executed in the reign of a 
monarch who occupied the throne before the 
exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt ; and, 
what is more, they could make better glass then 
than we can to-day. Many ancient writers speak 
of a malleable glass which could be indented if 
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thrown upon a hard substance and then hammered 
into shape again like brass. Now this is beyond 
our efforts. It is a lost art which skill and science 
have for hundreds of years been attempting to 
re-discover.”’ 

‘«‘ What is glass made of?’’ I asked. 
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‘‘No; it will have a slight tinge of green,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Craven. 

As Mr. Craven had stated, his establishment 
was principally devoted to bottles. Big bottles, 
little bottles, porter-bottles, wine-bottles, short 
bottles with gaping mouths, tall bottles with slender 





ORNAMENTED CUT GLASS. 


“Sand, lime, and soda-ash. One hundred 
pounds of fine clean sand, thirty pounds of slaked 
lime, and about thirty-two pounds of soda-ash, 
when well mixed and subjected to sufficient heat, 
will make glass. Sometimes a small lump of 
arsenic is added to clear the mass, but it is not 
always necessary.”’ 


“Does this composition make a white glass?” | 


inquired Frank. 


necks, and bottles of various other shapes and 
kinds were upon all sides. 

Frank looked pensively upon a great pile of 
druggists’ prescription-bottles for several minutes, 
and then observed with a sigh: 

‘* Poor fellows !’’ 

‘¢ What’s that ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Pyor fellows,’’ he repeated; ‘‘they little 

| know what is in store for them.”’ 
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‘* What are you talking about ?”’ 

‘¢ Ah! it is very sad ; innocent and in ignorance, 
they cannot suspect their terrib'e fate.” 

‘* Are you going mad ?”’ I exclaimed, with some 
concern for my friend’s sanity. 

‘*No,” he replied; ‘I am not going mad; I 
was only thinking of the poor fellows who must 
take the contents of those bottles sume day.”’ 

The huge furnace was in the middle of the 





BLUE AND WHITE GLASS VASE, 


apartment, and its fire, urged by a steam blower, 
was darting white flame from every opening and 
crevice. The blowers, clad in scant attire, were 
hard at work, and, taking the whole crew together, 
they looked like an amateur brass band in full 
blast, with cheeks puffed. out and eyes distended. 
The illusion was perfect, except that we were 
spared from hearing any amateur band music. 
Our attention was particularly attracted to one 
old man whose cheeks, from long service, had be- 
come stretched, and drooped in a disconsolate, 
baggy fashion. When he blew, they flopped up 





[ suddenly, like toy balloons in the process of infla- 


tion, giving him the appearance of having a good- 
sized apple in each cheek. Immediately upon his 
ceasing to blow, they flopped down again. 

We watched this old man until he had blown a 
number of bottles. The blow-pipe used is a tube 
of iron about four feet long. Inserting one end 
of this through an aperture in the furnace, he gave 
it a turn or two by a deft movement of the wrist, 
and thus collecting a sufficient quantity of molten 
glass upon the tube he withdrew it, keeping it in 
constant motion, as, otherwise, the mass would run 
off. Then he rolled the lump slowly to and fro on 
the surface of a marble slab, blowing into it gently 
until its size was increased and its shape somewhat 
similar to the mould for which it was intended. 
From the slab he conveyed it to the mould, still 
blowing gently and keeping the tube in constant 
motion. The mould was in two sections, united 
by a hinge, and a boy sitting at the blower’s feet 
in front of it shut it together with a snap. Then 
those toy balloons were inflated until I thought the 
poor old man had blown his entire existence 
through that iron pipe. This lasted for a few sec- 
onds, long enough to bring a pouring rain of per- 
spiration upon the operator’s forehead, when the 
cheeks flopped down again, the strain relaxed, 
and the deed was accomplished. The little boy 
calmly broke the bulb of frail glass between the 
mould and the blower’s tube with an_instru- 
ment for that purpose ; and as it shattered with a 
sharp report he unclosed the mould, when, lo! a 
bottle was brought to light with lettering upon it 
—the names of the manufacturer and his customer. 

But this was not the end of the process. ‘The 
bottle was not yet completed. It was still red-hot, 
but cooling rapidly, and the boy, taking it from 
the mould, passed it to another boy who rolled it 
up and down a wooden trough with a paddle 
until its lurid tinge had departed ; then yet another 
boy came along bearing an iron rod with a cup 
upon the end of it. This cup just fit the bottle, 
and he scooped it up. 

It might here be well to mention as a singular 
thing, that, although the earthen floor of the 
building was strewn with pieces of broken glass, 
with their business ends upward, all of those boy 
assistants were running about in their bare feet, 
and it did not seem to make any difference what- 
ever. No doubt there is a knack in doing this, or 
perhaps it is an exemplification of a certain In- 
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dian’s experience, who, having condemned himself to give that appearance we usually see in a 
porter bottle. 


to sleep on a bed of spikes for ten years as an 


atonement for some 
evil deed, found 
upon the expiration 
of that time that he 
could secure no rest 
on the old-fashioned 
buffalo robes of his 
ancestors because he 
missed the spikes ! 
Be that as it may, 
those boys did not 
seem to mind it 
a whit, not even 
wincing when they 
alighted, upon the 
most enterprising 
piece of glass. 

The boy scooped 
up the bottle with 
his cup on the end 
of its iron rod and 
conveyed it to the 
other side of the 
building to asmaller 
furnace. This fur- 
nace is the larger 
one in miniature, 
except that it con- 
tains no glass. It 
has several open- 
ings through which 
the fire juts forth, 
and these openings 
are called ‘glory 
holes,’’ from the 
varied color of the 
flame (red, blue, 
and white) issuing 
from them. 

At the ‘glory 
hole’ the bottle re- 
ceived its mouth or 
lip. An operator 
took it from the 
boy, handle and all, 
and thrust the neck 
into the fire. 


Druggists’ bottles are treated in 
like manner, except 
that the rim is not 
made so large. 
From the “ glory 
hole’ it was con- 
veyed to its final 
resting-place, before 
packing and ship- 
ment, to the oven 
where the bottles 
are tempered. It is 
spacious, and _ will 
hold a vast num- 
ber; but they can- 
not fill it entirely, 
since the bottles 
nearer the door 
would then cool 
too quickly and be 
likely to break of 
themselves. 
‘Without this 
process of anneal- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Cra- 
ven, ‘‘the glass is 
so brittle that it 
would crack and fly 
to pieces as soon 
as exposed to cool 
atmosphere. I have 
seen bottles explode 
with great violence 
from no apparent 
cause when taken 
from the works with- 
out being annealed. 
To obviate this, we 
L put them in the 
E nS oven and start a 
i ’ ; we = fire. The fire is 
2 Me SS fed until a certain 
_ temperature be at- 
tained, and then 
left to die out grad- 
ually. When per- 
fectly cold, the ware 
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When it was sufficiently heated, he | may be taken and packed, but if the oven has not 


took it out again, and then, with tools for the | been properly attended to it will sometimes fall 
purpose, turned down a rim of the glass sufficient | to pieces even then,”’ 
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“ Does this often occur with you?’’ I asked. 

‘* No, very seldom, though great care must be 
exercised to avoid it.’’ 

‘* But is there no way of making a glass less 
brittle?” 

‘* There is; lead, for instance, tends to make 
glass softer, more fusible, and more lustrous, 
which fits it for optical and ornamental purposes, 


———= 
solution of the metals in the glass. Wine is some. 
times put into bottles made of glass wholly unfit 
for the purpose, and its taste and color are affected 
in a very few days by the salts produced by the 
corrosion. I have no doubt that serious mischief 
might occasionally arise from putting up domestic 
wines, fruit-juices, and the like, in bottles not in. 


| tended for any such use.”’ 





FINE CUT GLASS, 


but spoils it for bottles where a hard, infusible, 
glass, not readily acted upon by chemical agents, 
is requisite. Lime, on the other hand, renders 
glass refractory and less susceptible to the action 
of acids or alkalies. All acids act upon glass, 
especially if there is an excess cf alkali in its 
composition, or if it contains lead. Wine and 
other acid liquids kept in bottles have often been 
found contaminated with salt, resulting from the 


Having now seen all it was possible to see at 
that furnace, we passed through two others very 
muci like it, and thence to the packing-rooms, 
where the number of bottles on every hand caused 


| us to wonder where they all go, and speculate 


upon the journey each one would have to make 


| from hand to hand before it would be finally 


deposited on an ash-heap or rubbish pile. 
When we had decided upon the perambulations 
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necessary for one bottle to make and followed it 
to its final resting-place in oblivion and ashes, we 
bade Mr. Craven adieu, and left, with many 
pleasant impressions of what we had seen. 

‘‘Now that we are in the glass trade,’’ said 
Frank, ‘‘let us go over te Quinton and look 
through the window-glass factory there. The 
proprietor, Mr. George Hires, is a friend of mine, 
and I know he will be pleased to take us through.” 

“All right,’’ I returned, ‘‘I am willing. We | 
may as well get to the bottom of this subject while 
we are about it ; but let us get some dinner first.”’ | 

Pursuing this sugges- 
tion, we returned to the 
hotel, partook of an ex- 
cellent repast in which 
some fish (not of our own 
catching) held a promi- 
nent position, and then 
were ready to start. 

It was our intention to 
secure a team and drive 
over; but before we could 
accomplish this, Frank es- 
pied a vehicle coming up 
the road which seemed 
familiar to him. 

“There is Mr. Hires 
now !’’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
will hail him,’’ 

On learning our desires, 
Mr. Hires said, ‘‘ Jump 
right in, I am going to 
the works now.”’ 

We lost no time in complying with this invita- | 
tion, and were soon speeding along over a level 
road, past fields of growing corn and pleasant | 
views of meadow-land. | 

It took but a short time to reach Quinton and | 


| kneads it thoroughly. 





The German clay is of a very light-yellow, 
comes in cubes, and is ground to powder along 
with some old pots and a modicum of the same 
clay which has been burned. This mixture is 
moistened and put in a trough, where an operator 
It is done with his bare 


feet. The trough is filled only at one end with 


| the glutinous mass, much resembling soft putty, 


and a workman then gets in upon it and slowly 
works it to the other end with his feet. This is 
repeated until the whole substance is thoroughly 
mixed, and when the desired consistency is attained 





GLASS TASA AND URN. 


the pots may be made. They are formed in moulds, 
and when completed are about two and a half feet 
high, with a diameter of perhaps three feet. 

‘‘It requires great skill in making these,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Hires, ‘‘ and care must be taken that 


the works of Messrs. Hires & Co., when, alighting no foreign substances remain in the clay; for if 
from the carriage, we were ready for a tour of | even a hair is permitted to remain, as soon as the 
inspection. | pot is used that hair will burn away in the fur- 

The first place visited was the pot-house. Here | nace’s intense heat, leaving a hole which would 


the pots are made in which the glass is melted. | 


It isa curious process, and by no means an unin- | 
teresting branch of the business. The material 


be liable to crack the pot and lose the glass.’’ 
‘How many of these pots are there in each 

furnace ?’’ asked Frank. 

I will show 


used in their construction is a particular kind of | ‘‘ Six in some and in others eight. 

clay imported from Germany. you the interior of one of the furnaces; there is 
‘There is an American clay for this purpose,’’ | one being rebuilt now.”’ 

said Mr. Hires, ‘‘ but it will not do, being unable | We followed him to another building, where 

to stand the fire and liable to break.’’ | workmen were engaged upon a furnace, rebuilding 
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it. It was constructed of fire-clay, and the interior | 
. . . : | 
was sufficiently high to admit of our standing up- | 
right. The pots were arranged upon ‘‘ benches,”’ | 
or platforms of fire-clay, on either side opposite to | 
openings in the side of the furnace through which | 
the glass is taken. 
Having thoroughly examined everything of | 
interest here, we then went to the factories in | 
operation. 
Scarcely any one to look upon a pane of win- | 
dow-glass would imagine that it had once been | 
round, and yet such is the fact. The furnace | 


stands in the middle of the building, and on either | 








QUINTON, NEW JERSEY. 


side is a deep pit bridged over by narrow wooden | 
bridges upon which the blower stands at his work. 
The iron blow-pipe, weighing some fifteen pounds, | 
is thrust into the furnace and about twenty-five 

pounds of molten glass collected upon the end of | 


it. The blower then swings it below him in | 
the pit and blows into the pipe until, by the 
power of gravitation and the force of his breath, 
the glass is elongated and expanded, forming a | 
cylinder with elliptical ends, sometimes four feet | 
long by one foot in diameter. This the blower 
continues to swing amd blow into, until he con- | 
siders it of a proper shape and thickness, when the 
ends are cut off and a hollow cylinder alone re- 
mains. The cylinder (or “ roller,’’ as it is termed) 
is then split through its entire length, conveyed to | 
the flattening-room, and put into a revolving oven. | 
The oven is circular, with a table of the same | 
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form inside which revolves, and the fire is at one 
end only. ‘The cylinders of glass are placed upon 
marble slabs in motion, and as they revolve past 
the fire they become sufficiently heated to allow 
of their being flattened out with wooden blocks, 
which purpose is accomplished by men standing 
at the oven doors and striking the glass as it passes 
them. 

When transformed into a sheet of perhaps twelve 
square feet, it is conveyed to cars further away 
from the fire and moved slowly up and down until 
quite cool. Then it is ready for the final process 
of cutting. 

In the room devoted to this, 
experienced hands are busily en- 
gaged trimming off all irregular 
edges and cutting the sheets into 
various sizes, and soon the crude 
glass comes forth to market as 
fine, clear window-panes. 

On leaving the cutting-room, we 
returned to the furnace again, and 
watched the blowers as they swung 
their unwieldy burden of forty 
pounds to and fro, imagining them 
swinging it for hours in succes- 
sion, 

**T should think such exertion 
would be hard on one’s muscles,” 
suggested Frank. 

‘*No,’’ returned Mr. Hires; 
‘*the men get fat on it, and blow- 
ing expands the chest and lungs.” 

‘*Well,’’ said Frank, ‘‘it is a wonderful pro- 
cess.’’ 

‘* Scarcely so wonderful as the new discovery 
in glass.’’ 

“ You refer to glass-cloth ?’’ 

‘*Yes. This late departure is a near approach 
to the malleable glass of ancient times, though | 
was not greatly surprised upon hearing of its 
manufacture, for I can easily conceive of a very 
fine glass thread being spun which may become 
soft and pliable by annealing. I have frequently 
noticed, when the blowers have been drawing 
their irons from the fire, that a small portion of 
hot glass would adhere to the sides of the furnace 
and thus be drawn out to a considerable length, 
and so fine as to resemble a cobweb.’’ 

‘«Is there any glass-cloth factory in the United 
States?’’ I asked. 
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«There is one in Pittsburg.’’ At one side is a small stand with a hot-air blow- 
‘The process is no doubt very intricate,’’ ob- pipe set at right angles to the wheel. The operator 
served Frank. takes one of these bars of glass three feet long 


returned our friend, ‘it _ and holds the end in this hot blast which melts 
the glass. A thread is then 
drawn from the bar with a 
pair of pincers and secured to 
the wheel. The steam is then 
turned on and the wheel begins 
to revolve, while from the bar 
of glass held in the hot blast 
a thread of glass runs steadily 
forth. At first it is thick, but 
when the wheel increases its 


‘On the contrary,’ 
is very simple. As I under- 
stand it, a mass of molten 
glass is taken from the fur- 
nace, and two of the em- 
ployees of the factory, with 
tongs, pull it slowly in op- 
posite directions until it 
stretches along the floor of the 
factory like a red-hot rope, 
from one end of the apart- 















revolutions the thread grad- 
ually dwindles down until 
it becomes as fine as the 
finest silk thread. If it is 
desired to run more than one 
thread at a time, another end 
is started and fastened about 
the wheel in the same way 


ment to the other. After a 
sufficient number of these 
long ropes of glass have been 
drawn, say of a thickness 
of from one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch in diame- 
ter, they are cut into lengths 
of about three feet each and 
allowed to cool, becoming as before, and is spun at 
annealed gradually, When the rate of three or four 
cold they are taken to the A BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF GLASS FRAME. miles per minute. Strange 
spinning-room. Here is a as it may appear, the finer 
large driving-wheel of wood over eight feet in | the thread is spun, the more elastic and pliable 
diameter, and with a smooth surface of about | it becomes.’’ 

twelve inches in width. This driving-wheel is ‘‘But does this thread possess strength? I 
run by steam power, and can be revolved at the | should hardly imagine it would,” Frank remarked. 
rate of three hundred revolutions per minute. ‘* Yes, it does; in addition to pliability, it has 
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also great tensile strength. But to continue: 
After an immense coil of the glass has been spun, 
it is bound together in skeins, and the next step 
in the process of making cloth is weaving. For 
this purpose a weaving machine very similar to a 
silk-weaving machine is used. The fibres of glass 
are stretched across the loom and the weaver passes 
his spindle from side to side, uniting the warp and 
the woof. By regulating the machinery the fabric 
can be made fine or coarse as desired, and the 
threads, having gained strength by the degrees of 
fineness to which they are spun, unite together 
like silk threads. Not only can a fine-grained 
fabric be made, but even lace patterns, no matter 
how intricate, may be exactly reproduced.’’ 

‘*T should think this would be very pretty, 
especially if in different colors,’’ I observed. 

‘« That is one of its greatest beauties,’’ returned 
our friend; ‘‘a roll of glass-cloth can be made of 
a combination of colors, such as deep-amber glass, 
white glass, clear glass, purple and iridescent glass, 
and when woven together in one fabric it would 
glitter under the gas-light like an immense setting 
of infinitesimal gems.”’ 

‘*Do you think this manufacture will ever come 
into general use?”’ 

‘*That I cannot say. The price for which 
glass-cloth can be produced will no doubt decide 
whether it remains a curiosity or not; at present 
it is an expensive article.’’ 

During our lengthy conversation we had fol- 
lowed Mr. Hires through the various departments 
of his establishment, and having completed the 
survey we left him and returned to the hotel for 
some supper. 

By this time I was thoroughly aroused to a state 
of lively interest in glass manufacture, and during 
the next few days gleaned much important infor- 
mation on the subject. Among other things I 
will mention a few processes connected with the 
manufacture of fint-g/ass, which is a much finer 
quality than the other, and of greater brilliancy. 

No one would suppose that so beautifully trans- 
parent a substance could result from a mixture of 
sand, hard and opaque; red-lead, not less opaque ; 
and soda or potash, very far from resembling glass 
in hardness or transparency; yet these are the 
ingredients used to make flint-glass. Formerly, 
instead of sand, flints were employed, ground to 
a very fine powder, and hence the name; but this 
practice has been wholly abandoned. 





If a jug, a decanter, or vase, is to be blown, 
the operator proceeds in much the same manner 
as a bottle-blower, except that the article is not 
moulded but manipulated by the workman until it 
assumes the desired shape. 

With an instrument something like a pair of 
sugar-tongs he compresses the glass at one part, 
expands it at another, and gives it graceful curves. 
While effecting this, the material often becomes 
cold and has to be heated from time to time at an 
opening in the furnace until brought into proper 
condition again. If the vessel is to have a foot, 
another workman brings a little melted glass on 
the end of a rod and applies it to the bottom, 
where the first workman quickly fashions it ; if it is 
to have a handle, more glass is brought and speedily 
formed ; and in this manner they continue until 
the piece is completed. Many articles of flint- 
glass are considered finished at this stage, but 
those which are ‘‘ cut’’ require a further process. 

The cutting or grinding is effected by means of 
a thin wheel; and above is a vessel containing 
water or sand, which trickles down on the wheel. 
Some of the wheels are of iron, some of stone, 
and some of willow-wood, according to the kind 
of work to be done. 

The workman takes the glass article and applies 
it to the edge of the rapidly-revolving wheel, ac- 
cording to the pattern he desires to produce, and 
holds it in various positions till the ground por- 
tions present the ornamental appearance he de- 
sires. 

There is another process of engraving glass, 
somewhat different from this, and without the aid 
of wheels. A cylindrical vessel with a cone- 
shaped bottom is filled with well-dried sand. At 
the apex of the cone is a short tube, through 
which the sand is allowed to flow in a continual 
stream. A tube conveying air or steam passes 
down through the centre of the vessel and ends in 
anozzle. By a jet of steam the sand is thrown 
violently against the glass article to be engraved, 
and exerts an abrading action upon it. Holes may 
be drilled in glass and other substances much 
harder, by means of this apparatus; but in en- 
graving on glass very little pressure is required, 
as the lines need not be deep. Those portions 
of the work which are to remain clear are covered 
with paper or an elastic varnish, these substances 
being sufficient to withstand the action of the 
sand. 
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VICTRIX VICTA. 


By Frep F. Foster. 


FoRMERLY, among the residents on one of the 
most fashionable thoroughfares of our “modern 
Athens,’’ was the family of John Eveleth, banker. 
There were rumors that Mr. Eveleth had once 
been a soap-maker; that in this decidedly plebeian 
vocation he had acquired the basis of his substan- 
tial fortune. The brown-stone front, with its 
costly appointments ; the grand dinners, served on 
massive plate; the gorgeous ‘‘turn-outs;’’ the 
elegant silks, satins, broadcloths—these were es- 
tablished facts. Absurd, indeed, would it have 
been to overweigh such claims to distinction with 
paltry rumors. Therefore his aristocratic neigh- 
bors made no attempt to ostracise him from their 
midst. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth but one child was 
born, Blanche, the idol of her parents, and, from 


if love or money rendered its gratification possible. 
Naturally, even when a child, she was an imperious 


little tyrant; naturally, too, this imperiousness | 
‘grew with her growth, and strengthened with 


her strength.’’ Yet she possessed many excellent 
qualities, which gained her numerous warm friends. 
She ‘*came out’’ at sixteen, this early début 
being in accordance with the wishes of her mother, 
who was desirous that her daughter should contract 
an eligible marriage, and was aware that, ‘‘ other 
things being equal,’’ a fresh and fair young face 
is a powerful ‘‘card.’’ With her mother’s matri- 
monial schemes, Blanche, unfortunately, had no 
sympathy. She was, however, more than willing 
to render herself agreeable to the gentlemen; in 
fact, her aim seemed to be the subjugation of mas- 
culine hearts, and wherever she was were to be 
found scores of her victims. Every one knew her 
for an arrant coquette; nevertheless, she continued 
to impress each gentleman with whom she asso- 
ciated with the conviction that he was the favored 
mortal. When matters culminated in a proposal, 
as they frequently did, she would listen thereto 
with downcast eyes and modest mien, then blast 
the suitor’s hopes with the utmost sang froid. 
Finally, weary of an incessant round of excite- 
ment, and heartily desiring a temporary exemption 
therefrom, she went, one summer, to pass a few 


'neous an impression. 
_ believed in education for the masses, not for the 
her infancy, never knowing a desire ungratified, | 








weeks on a farm in the ‘ Granite State,’’ whither 
she was attracted by an advertisement which came 
to her notice, ‘‘ Private board in the country,”’ 
that seemed to promise exactly what she sought. 
The family of which she thus became an inmate 
consisted of Mrs. Mason,—a woman upward of 
fifty years old,—one son, Henry, not far from 
twenty-five, and one daughter, Emma, about her 
own age—twenty. To Miss Eveleth, from the 
time of her arrival, everything connected with 
this family was a happy surprise. She had sup- 
posed that country people had no regard for aught 
save that pertaining to the ‘‘ bread-and-butter’’ of 
existence. A few hours passed with the Masons 
served effectually to disabuse her mind of so erro- 
They were people who 


few, and sought all means tending to intellectual 
advancement. 

Accustomed as she was to sycophantic homage, 
the treatment she received at the hands of these 


| Strangers, kindly, but devoid of obsequiousness, 
| won her respect. Their easy, unconstrained man- 


ner in her presence, proving they did not consider 
her as belonging to an order of beings superior to 
their own because she was a resident of Boston, 
convinced her they estimated people for what 
they really are; that, while with them, it would 
not pay to ‘‘put on airs.’? The courtliness mani- 
fested by each member of the family toward the 
others; the willingness with which one deferred 
to the wishes of another; the earnest, loving en- 
deavors made by mother, brother, sister, to outdo 
one another in little acts of tender love, satisfied 
her that an exhibition of her own domineering 
proclivities would not only be in bad taste but 
excite the contempt of the family. Previously, 
she had neither thought nor cared what opinion 
people held of her; just then she was anxious to 
create a favorable impression. 

This desire, laudable in itself, in her case, we 
are sorry to say, was incited by an unworthy 
motive: nothing other than the wish to see if she 
could inspire the son with the grande passion ; to 
learn if he, a strong, self-possessed man, could be 
converted into the nervous, impetuous lover. He 
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seemed, in every respect, so unlike any upon 
whom she had heretofore practiced her wiles, it 
would be a novel and interesting experiment, and 
the result would assist to establish or refute her 
pet hypothesis: ‘‘ All men are unconscionably 
weak where women are concerned.” 

To be sure, he was only a farmer, with hands 
and feet far from delicate, and a sunburnt face; 
one whom her acquaintances of the Jeau monde 
would not place in the category of ‘‘ gentlemen.’’ 
But his features were regular, his countenance 
expressive of intelligence and radiant with good 
humor, his brown eyes beaming with smiles ; and, 
despite the tan, she deemed him fine-looking. 
He was, in the best sense of the word, a gentle- 
man; honest, industrious, and well qualified to 
command the esteem of all who knew him. 

With slight personal knowledge of the world 
outside the immediate vicinity of his home, he 
believed all women pure, true, sincere, judging 
them from his mother and sister. To find the one 
upon whom he had lavished the wealth of his 
manly affections, by whom he had every reason to 
believe it fully reciprocated—to find her weak, 
base, heartless, would be a crushing blow. The 
wound might not be ‘‘so deep as a well,’’ and in 
time the primal, benumbing pain it caused would 
wear away ; but his implicit confidence in her sex 
would be shattered forever. 

Unusual as it was for her to consider the pos- 
sible consequences of her acts, the above thoughts 
obtruded themselves upon her mind; and more 
than once she half resolved to renounce her 
purpose, so unwomanly, so absolutely cruel did it 
seem to trifle with the affections of such a man. 
But she had invariably thrust her conscience aside 
when dictating a course antipodal to that which 
the realization of her wishes necessitated, and the 
protests of the little monitor against any of her 
plans had become feeble as well as infrequent. In 
the present instance, her recurrent impulses, though 
noble and generous, were unable to withstand the 
mightier power opposed to them; indeed, after 
each appeal of the good angel, she was more 
desperately intent upon the enterprise than before. 

Success, she felt assured, would never crown her 
efforts unless she first secured the favor of Mrs. 
Mason and Emma, in whose opinion Henry im- 
plicitly trusted, conformably to which his own 
was in no slight degree moulded ; and to this end 
she made herself extremely agreeable to them. 





————» 


She and the young man were much in each 


other’s company. He rode or walked with her to 
various places of interest near his home; she 
played or sang for his entertainment. The more 
she saw of him, with the greater respect for him 
was she inspired. Whereas other gentleman had 
pandered to her vanity, he ever endeavored to 
stimulate her to faith in her capacity for little 
things. And the earnestness with which she often 
found him regarding her, the occasional tremor of 
his voice when he spoke to her, convinced her 
that the task she had undertaken was not likely to 
prove fruitless. 

One morning at the break fast-table, Mrs. Mason, 
noticing the purple rings circling her eyes, and 
the pallor of her countenance, said : 

“You look ill, Miss Eveleth. Were you sick 
during the night ?”’ 

‘*Only restless,’ was the response. ‘‘I am 
never able to sleep when a thunder-storm is in 
progress.’ 

‘¢ The shower last night was remarkably heavy,” 
observed Emma. 

‘*T shall be under the necessity of having 
Emma’s assistance about my forenoon’s work,” 
continued Mrs. Mason; ‘‘ but can’t you drive for 
an hour or two with Miss Eveleth, Henry ?” 

‘¢ As well as not, if Miss Eveleth would like to 
take a ride.”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ returned Blanche; ‘‘ it would 
give me great pleasure.”’ 

‘‘T wish Emma could accompany us, to describe 
the various objects we shall see,’’ remarked Henry. 
‘‘There is scarcely a tree, shrub, or stone for 
miles around with which she has not some ro- 
mantic tale connected.”’ 

“You can drive past the ‘haunted house’,” 
returned Emma. ‘‘ You are as well acquainted 
with its romantic, or rather tragic, history as 
I am.”’ 

‘* Really a haunted house ?’’ asked Blanche. 

“Yes,’’ answered Emma; ‘‘a place to which 
one might fitly apply Hood’s words: 


‘O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted.’ ”’ 


‘* | have always wished to see something about 
which there was a ‘sense of mystery,’ and my 
wishes are now in a fair way to be gratified. 
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Thank you for suggesting this one object of 
interest.”’ 

The ride among the low-lying hills that cloud- 
less, cool, exhilarating morning, bringing within 
the range of her vision grand and varying scenery, 
restored the color to Blanche’s cheeks, and caused 
the rings circling her eyes to disappear. All at 
once her companion said : 

‘‘ There is the haunted house.’’ 

Looking in the direction indicated with his 
finger, she got a glimpse of a building situated 
several rods from the highway, and so nearly 
hidden from view by the trees surrounding it that 
but for his words it would have escaped her 
notice. 

“‘[ will tie my horse to this post,’’ he con- 
tinued, jumping from the carriage, ‘‘and we will 
go where you can examine the place all you 
choose. ‘here is no dew, and the rain of last 
night seems to have soaked into the ground, so 
the surface is not at all moist,’’ assisting her to 
alight. Then they took a path which from long 
disuse had become evergrown with weeds and 
knot-grass, and presently reached a spot whence 
she distinctly saw the house. 

It was a cottage, to which time and storm had 
imparted a hue not unlike that of the granitic 
boulders dotting the neighboring hill-sides. About 
the door, where once, no doubt, the sunflower and 
hollyhock had bloomed,—even if rarer flowers 
were not to be found,—only a few dried thistles 
and stunted shrubs appeared. Of the fence en- 
closing the homestead all that remained was an 
occasional worm-eaten post. 

** Would you like to go inside ?’’ asked Henry. 

“If you please,’’ was the reply. 

A push on the door caused it to swing on its 
rusty hinges with a harsh, grating sound, and they 
entered. The odor of the building was musty and 
extremely disagreeable, and Blanche was satisfied 
with a brief stay in-doors, When once again out- 
side, she said: 

‘Your sister suggested a ‘tragic history’ as 
connected with this house.’’ 

‘It issoon told. Something more than a score 
of years since, a widow—Mrs. Williams—resided 
here with her only child, a young man, twenty- 
two years of age. He became deeply enamored 
of a young lady whose home was in a neighboring 
town; and, though no engagement between them 
existed, she knew and encouraged his love, and 


gave him every reason to believe it was recipro- 
cated. From this happy dream he was rudely 
awakened by the receipt of a letter from her, in 
which she informed him that their ‘ pleasant flirta- 
tion’ must end, as she was shortly to wed a gentle- 
man to whom she had, for a long time, been 
secretly affianced ; followed, ere many weeks, by 
the knowledge that she had married. 

‘“The poor fellow was completely unmanned, 
and, in a moment of desperation, took his own 
life. His mother was prostrated with grief, and 
in less than three months was laid in a grave 
beside her son. Since then strange sounds have 
been reported to proceed from this house, accom- 
panied by weird lights flashing at the windows. 
Probably these sounds and sights, if not wholly 
imaginary, are referable to natural causes ; but no 
one has ever attempted to ‘lay’ the ghost supposed 
to ‘haunt’ these premises.’’ 

‘* What became of her ?”’ 

‘*She died in an asylum for the insane, after 
suffering untold agony ; her insanity caused by her 
remorse.’’ 

‘*Most likely you consider her suffering a just 
retribution for her sin ?”’ 

‘*I believe that every deviation from the path 
of right is punished.’’ 

‘*What should you do, if subjected to such 
treatment as young Williams received ?’’ Blanche 
could not help asking; but she put the question 
with a tremulous voice, and looked down as she 
spoke. 

*« One can hardly foretell what he will do under 
particular circumstances.”’ 

** You would not commit suicide ?”’ 

‘‘That has always seemed to me an unsatis- 
factory method of extricating one’s self from 
trouble.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you would prefer to assist in avenging 
your wrongs ?”’ 

‘*T see no reason why the fact that I had been 
wronged should lead me to dishonor my manhood 
sufficiently to seek a petty revenge.”’ 

‘*Shouldn’t you hate a woman who trifled with 
your affections ?”’ 

Henry, surprised at the singularity of her ques- 
tions, remarked : ; 

‘*I think I should despise her most supremely.’’ 

‘*T think you would,”’ returned Blanche, and a 
silence fell between them that continued till they 





re-entered the carriage; nor during the remainder 
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of the ride was their conversation so animated as 
before. Upon one thing she resolved : to renounce 
her purpose. His hatred she could endure; his 
contempt, never. 

Toward the close of an afternoon in September, 
the following bit of conversation accidentally 
came to her ear: 

‘Don’t you see whither you are drifting, 
Henry ?”’ in Emma’s voice. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ was Henry’s reply. 

‘You are allowing yourself to become com- 
pletely infatuated with Miss Eveleth.”’ 

‘*T do love her, I confess.’’ 

‘*You must know she will never love you in 
' return.”’ 

‘*T presume she never will. At any rate, I 
shall never be so unwise as to acquaint her with 
my feelings.”’ 

Blanche heard no- more than this, but she 
decided to return to her home within a few days, 
and spare Henry the unhappiness she was confi- 
dent would grow to be his if she remained. 

In the evening, she announced her purposed 
return to Boston in a couple of days. Learning 
this, Mrs. Mason and Emma made no comment ; 
Henry, in a husky voice, asked : 

‘* Why this sudden departure ?”’ 

‘It can hardly be called sudden, as I have 
already overstayed the time I anticipated being 
with you, on my arrival here,’’ returned Blanche. 
‘‘T must go home and prepare for the winter’s 
campaign of frivolity.’’ 

‘* That is not the reason you go away,’’ he said 
nervously. 

‘* Henry !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Mason rebukingly. 

‘‘I did not intend to be impertinent, and I 
crave Miss Eveleth’s pardon, if so I seemed.’’ 

** Will you please sing?” asked Emma, anxious 
to prevent any further conversation of this kind. 

‘*Certainly.’’ And Blanche seated herself at the 
piano. 

During the ensuing two days, Henry addressed 
scarcely a word to Blanche, save wl.en she spoke 
to him, and then his tone and manner were quite 
unnatural. With each succeeding hour that 
brought the time for her intended departure nearer, 
she shrank from it more and more. Why, she did 
not clearly comprehend. 

But, as ever, whether of joy or sorrow, the 
moments wore away. The last evening of her 
purposed stay finally arrived, and it happened that 
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she and Henry were left alone on the piazza, a 
thing that both had earnestly striven to avoid. 

‘*Miss Eveleth—Blanche—I wish to ask youa 
question,’’ he said abruptly, ‘‘and I trust it will 
not offend you. Did you hear any of my conver- 
sation with Emma, day before yesterday ?”’ 

She remained silent. 

“‘T am confident you did, and that it was the 
cause of your determination to leave us. What I 
then said is true; I do love you as I never have 
loved, never shall love, another woman. If my 
loving you seems to you the veriest folly, I have 
the satisfaction of knowing I but add one to the 
by no means small number of imbeciles in the 
world,”’ bitterly. 

‘* Have I said it did ?”’ she returned archly. 

‘*What!’’ he cried, going nearer her. “Do 
you mean my love does not displease you ?’’ 

‘No woman can be displeased with the love of 
an honorable man.”’ 

‘* And do you, can you, give me love for love?” 
taking her face in his hands and looking directly 
into hereyes. ‘‘ For God's sake do not trifle with 
me !”’ 

‘*No, Henry,’’—it was the first time she had 
ever addressed him by his given name,—‘‘I will 
not trifle with you. During the earlier portion of 
my residence in your family, i: was my constant 
aim to win your love, as I had won that of other 
gentlemen, merely for the sake of a conquest. 
The respect for you your manliness forced from 
me caused the renunciation of my despicable pur- 
pose, as the remembrance of it induced the strange 
questions I asked you while we were at the 
‘haunted house.” A moment ago you asked me 
if I heard any of your conversation with Emma, 
day before yesterday. 1 did—a little of it. Till 
then, I was not aware that you cared for me, other 
than as a friend, as I had learned to care for you. 
Since I decided to go away, I have gradually come 
to realize how essential to my future happiness 
you are; that to me you are more than a friend.” 
And her fingers clasped his hands. 

** And will you become my wife ?”’ 

‘* After this confession of my wickedness, do 
you still dare to trust me, still wish me to become 
your wife ?”’ 

“«T do.”’ 

*¢ Then I am yours, ‘till death do us part.’ ”’ 

Thus she, who had heretofore conquered, was 
vanquished. 
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DECORATION OF COTTAGE HOMES. 


By H. 


HavING treated in a former paper, entitled 
Artistic Homes,’’ of the embellishment of high- 
class houses, and considered generally the subject 
of decoration, we now propose to show how small 
houses and cottages may be improved and raised 
above the ordinary level of dull commonplace, 
and how art can beautify and refine even the 
smallest and plainest of tenements. A truer in- 
sight, a clearer understanding, in all matters per- 
taining to art, is daily becoming more noticeable ; 
individuals are beginning to think for themselves ; 
decorators and upholsterers no longer have all 
their own way, but have to strive hard to meet the 
taste of the people. The rage for architecture and 
furniture in Queen Anne style, though overdone, 
and consequently wearisome, shows a turn in the 
right direction. Englishmen will have no more 
of the untrue stucco imitation of stone houses, no 
more shams, and truth and art are winners in the 
race for popular favor; so, with interior decora- 
tion, graining and marbling are giving place to 
plain paint or polished wood, that make no pre- 
tense to be other than what they are in reality. 
The one objection to decorating is the expense 
that is of necessity incurred by employing skilled 
workmen, and the only alternative is, that the 
owner must put his shoulder to the wheel and orna- 
ment his own cottage, or at least be competent to 
superintend the workmen he employs. But it is 
by no means sufficient that he should think to him- 
self that he knows what he likes, and will have his 
home decorated entirely after his own taste ; unless 
he has some knowledge of the principles that have 
been followed by our greatest artists—unless he 
comprehends the motives that have guided them, 
the rules that they have carried out—confusion and 
failure will be the certain result of his attempt. 
“Order is Heaven’s first law, and the way to order 
is by rules that art hath found.’’ With our exhi- 
bitions and museums, and the many practical 
works that have been written bearing on the sub- 
ject, few who have the desire for knowledge can 
plead the excuse of ignorance. 

We will suppose our cottage to consist of six 





rooms, and then consider how we may decorate it 


to the best advantage inexpensively and yet artisti- 
Vol. XVII.—17. 


Cox. 


cally. There will be but one sitting-room, and 
that, if we are to have any comfort in it, must not 
come under the category of ‘‘ best parlors’’ or 
“drawing-rooms.’’ It must be a room with space 
for work, music, books, and flowers. A ‘‘ best 
parlor’’ recalls memories of cold, unaired rooms, 
cheerless, dull, and fireless in winter; close and 
hot in summer, with closed windows and drawn 
blinds, that the sun may not fade the carpet or the 
dust soil the curtains. Such asanctum, generally 
considered too good for daily use, is shunned by 
all who love comfort. Children dare not carry 
their toys into it; no girl’s fancy-work makes the 
table bright with many-colored crewels; flowers 
will not bloom in it; no open books tell of a few 
leisure moments spared from the day’s toil, when 
the tired worker rests with a feeling of infinite re- 
lief, and culls a thought from a favorite author that 
will carry him cheerily through his remaining 
duties. 

The first consideration will be the wall spaces. 
Paint, silk, tapestry, embossed leather, are all 
available, but all too elaborate for our purpose. 
Silk is too fragile ; embossed leather and tapestry 
hold the dust; paint is expensive if workmen’s 
time is to be paid for ; so our choice must needs 
fallon paper-hangings. But so many good patterns 
may now be obtained that we need not despair of 
making our rooms presentable, even with the most 
economical of wall coverings. Artists have given 
their attention and brought their knowledge and 
skill to bear on the subject, the result being ex- 
quisitely designed patterns, to which the most 
fastidious can take no exception; the difficulty 
that lies in our way is the selection of the most 
suitable. Wall-surface decoration must never be 
of such a decided character as to draw attention 
from those objects which it is intended to enhance, 
and to which it should act simply as a_back- 
ground ; if we have many pictures to adorn our 
walls, we must select a paper that will not detract 


| from their beauty, but rather bring out their hues 


to the best advantage; small patterns carried out 
in subdued, retiring tones are obviously most de- 
sirable. On the other hand, should we have no 
pictures to rely on for ornamentation, the design 
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of the paper may be somewhat more strongly 
marked. The prevailing tint, whether quiet nega- 
tive hues are employed, or positive colors so 
balanced as to give a ‘‘ neutralized bloom,’’ must 
also be in accordance with the general scheme of 
coloring. No paper that gives representations of 
birds or animals will be found satisfactory, though 
they are constantly to be seen, especially in dado 
hangings ; unsuitable at any time when treated in 
a naturalistic manner, they become most objection- 
able when they are repeated at stated intervals a 
few inches apart, as in a dado we have lately seen, 
where parrots perched on twigs inclosed in small 
square panels, the intervening panels being filled 
with branches of trees. A paper may be safely 
rejected as inartistic if the design is shaded, or if 
an attempt is made to suggest that the ornament is 
raised from the surface on which it isdrawn. Two 
or three quotations from Mr, Colling’s ‘‘ Sugges- 
tions in Design,’’ may enable us more fully to 


understand the nature of true ornament, and 
thereby more easily to choose a wall-paper that 
will prove a constant source of pleasure to all who 
look upon it. 


‘* All ornament should be founded 
on a geometrical basis.’’ ‘* Natural growth should 
be the law in ornament, and branches or scrolls 
made always to flow in their growing direction. 
Never make foliage grow two ways.’’ ‘‘ Flat sur- 
faces should have a sufficient amount of flatness in 
their ornamentation as not to destroy their quality 
of flatness.’” From the design we may glance 
briefly at the coloring. If we require a paper to 
harmonize easily with furniture coverings, etc., it 
will be best to find one that is composed entirely 
of various shades of one color, or one containing 
but two tints of differing colors; there will then 
be but little fear that it will clash with its surround- 
ings. If the pattern is darker than the ground, it 
will need outlining with a still darker shade. If 
much lighter, no outline is requisite; but if the 
pattern is only a shade or two lighter than the 
ground, it will need an outline of a still paler tint, 
of its own color. A decorator who has had but 
little experience in the art is undoubtedly wise in 
choosing, both for the sake of economy and for 
the small amount of trouble he will have in making 
his colors agree, some such simple combination as 
we have mentioned; but at the same time we 
acknowledge that he loses one of his greatest 
chances of showing his skill in bringing together 
a successful combination of hues. Positive pig- 





ments, applied by one who possesses a knowledge 
of chromatics and experience in decorating, will 
produce a far richer, more gorgeous effect than 
the monotony produced by self tints; but he needs 
an artist’s eye, and to work according to the rules 
of art, if he desires to achieve a master-piece of 
decoration ; complexity and intricacy of design, 
colors that contrast and harmonize, even though 
on the verge of disagreement, will but urge him 
on to greater effort in overcoming the difficulties 
that lie in his way. Much gilding on paper is to 
be avoided for many reasons. It gives a vulgar 
appearance if too lavishly employed ; it does not 
wear well unless of the best quality, and even that 
is soon affected by damp air or by damp walls; it 
considerably heightens the price of the paper when 
the metal is good; and for a room in a small cot- 
tage that is to act as a general sitting-room, it 
would be decidedly out of place. All papers con- 
taining gilding can, therefore, be at once passed 
over. For the use of those who intend to assist 
in their own home-decorations, we give the follow- 
ing directions for paper-hanging. The worker has 
but few preparations to make before commencing 
—a deal table placed in the centre of the room, a 
large pair of scissors for edging the paper, a pail 
containing paste, a duster or roller placed ready at 
hand, and he may at once begin operations. And, 
first, as to the paste. Good flour and boiling water 
are the only requisites for its manufacture; alum 
may be added in the proportion of two ounces of 
alum to four pounds of flour; it is not essential to 
paste-making, but Dr. Richardson recommends its 
use in his articles on ‘‘ Health at Home.’’ The 
most important point is to make sure that the 
water boils thoroughly. Take some flour, and see 
that it is free from all lumps; now add cold water 
sufficient to moisten it so that it runs thickly from 
the spoon. When the water is boiling hard and 
fast, pour it over the flour, never ceasing to stir 
until the paste turns; when it loses its white ap- 
pearance, and partially clears, it is proof that suffi- 
cient water had been added. The paste is then to 
be brought to the right consistency by thinning it 
with cold water, when it will work easily with the 
brush. He will now edge the paper, cutting close 
to the pattern on one side, on the other leaving 
about the eighth of an inch beyond, which serves 
for the underlap. After measuring one length, 
the paper is laid on the table, the piece unrolled, 
and the pattern matched for the second length ; 
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when a number are thus ready, the first may be 
pasted. It is brought close to the edge of the 
table, so that no paste can reach the table itself, 
or it will soil the next breadth that is placed upon 
it. When the bottom of the length is pasted, it 
is folded over and the top is finished. Commence 
hanging from the side of a window or door, so 
that there may be no more joins than are abso- 
lutely necessary. Each length as it is hung re- 
quires to be rolled or smoothed close to the wall 
with a duster, that no air bubbles may remain. A 
border or frieze will hide defects if there should 
be any, and add greatly to the appearance of the 
room. Whitewashed or colored walls will have to 
be sized and scraped. 

To return to the consideration of the sitting- 
room. We would suggest that the prevailing tint 
of the paper is citrine; it is a shade that harmo- 
nizes easily with many furniture coverings, is cool 
and pleasant to look upon, and does not assert 
itself too strongly. As the room will probably 
not be of large dimensions, we would not recom- 
mend a dado; but a border at the bottom and a 
frieze at the top of the wall will give a good effect, 
and break the monotony. The wood-work shall 
be olive-green of two shades, the styles and mould- 
ings of the door dark, the panels light, the lower 
part of the wainscot dark, the upper part light. 
And here we would advise the workman’s aid to 
be called in. Painting is not only arduous, but 
the smell of the oils is strong and often disagreea- 
ble. Then, too, so much preparation is indispensa- 
ble, if it is to present a satisfactory appearance 
when completed. New wood requires priming, 
that it should not absorb the paint. The knots 
have to be ‘‘killed,’’ any cracks filled up with 
putty, and inequalities rubbed down with glass- 
paper. Then the coats of paint have to be laid 
on and allowed their proper time to dry, so that, 
however assiduously the wood-work of a room is 
worked at, it is, at the best of times, both a long 
and trying performance. The ceiling is colored a 
pale blue-green. A painted ceiling, beautiful as 
it may be in itself, is unsuitable for a cottage home, 
even though the owner should be inclined to deco- 
rate it himself, for the good reason that when there 
is only one sitting-room it is constantly in use, 
and the ceiling needs renovating every year. We 
can imagine the despair of the artist at seeing his 
work becoming rapidly soiled day by day, know- 
ing that cleanliness, and as a consequence health, 








requires a renewal, and yet dreading to efface with 
a clean coat of whitewash that which was a labor 
of love and took so long to execute. But al- 
though the ceiling is simply colored, there is no 
occasion that it should lack ornamentation. A 
stenciled pattern at the corners will amply repay 
the decorator for the time bestowed on it and the 
trouble incurred. It is easy work, and quickly 
done, so that there is not the same objection to it 
as to painted decorations. If the carpet is russet, 
a harmony will be established between the several 
portions of the room ; it is a color that wears well, 
and being sombre in tone, gives the solidity that 
is desirable in a floor covering ; the design must 
give the same impression of stability, and should 
be equally balanced over the entire surface, no 
shadows being introduced, or the flatness essential 
to a good carpet-pattern will be endangered. 

The furniture comes, perhaps, scarcely within 
the limits of this paper; but we cannot refrain 
from remarking that, whatever the style chosen, 
it should be good of its kind, strong and yet taste- 
ful. A sitting-room that must meet the require- 
ments of both dining and drawing-rooms must 
perforce contain some diversity of form and ma- 
terial ; lounging-chairs cannot be excluded, while 
dining-chairs are indispensable; but though we 
must not forget that unity is .one of the first laws 
of decoration, yet ‘‘ Unity without variety pro- 
duces uniformity and insipidity, variety without 
unity results in confusion or absence of design.”’ 
A design for book-shelves we saw lately pleased us 
much, and might be employed with success in 
many small rooms; taking up but little space, it 
was both novel and useful. It would, however, 
be only practicable where the doorway is con- 
structed near the centre of the wall, as the shelves 
are ranged on either side of it. First, there is a 
small cupboard, at the bottom, with ornamental 
doors; above this the shelves, filled with books, 
reach as high as the door, which is surmounted by 
an architrave, holding an Oriental jar, while on a 
narrow shelf above a china plaque rests against the 
wall; the shelves and cupboards are repeated on 
the other side of the doorway, and the whole pre- 
sents a unique, picturesque effect. It might be 
carried out in ebonized deal, light oak, polished 
pine, or painted in conformity with the wood- 
work of the room, the panels of the cupboard- 
doors being decorated after the same fashion as 
the door and shutter panels. For the entrance- 
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hall we can choose between paint, tempera color, 
and varnished paper. The paint, if varnished, 
will wash and wear well, but the expense incurred 
will deter many from employing this mode of 
hall decoration. Flatted paint also admits of 
washing, if carefully performed, but no soap or 
soda may be used in the cleansing process. To 
the use of tempera color there can be no objection 
on the score of extravagance, but then it will re- 
quire constant renewal. One thing to be said 
greatly in its favor is, that the decorator has it in 
his power to color his walls any hue or shade that 
he prefers. Now this is not always the case with 
wall-papers. A book of patterns—it may be even 


two or three books—are sent on approval, and yet 


no color that exactly suits is found among them. 
This will be found to be commonly the case when 
a dado and filling are both required. Unless they 
are made specially to suit each other, it is very 
difficult to find two papers that will blend harmoni- 
ously together ; and of those that are thus made 
to use in combination, sometimes the pattern is 
not pleasing—it is too large, toosmall, or too for- 
mal; so that to obtain a thoroughly satisfactory 
wall-paper is not an easy matter, ‘Tempera or 
distemper color obviates all trouble of this kind. 
The decorator can mix his colors until he gets the 
exact shade to suit his taste, and he also can 
change the appearance of his house as often as he 
chooses, at a small outlay, by simply recoloring 
his walls. ‘* Distemper is a term applied at the 
present time to all colors diluted with water, and 
rendered firm and adhesive by thin glue or parch- 
ment size. The ordinary process of whitewashing 
and other coloring with size is distemper work.”’ 
It is decidedly a more economical plan, if a paper 
is used, to varnish it; marks are not so easily made 
on it, it cannot be readily torn off, and may be 
washed down without injury. After the paper is 
hung, it requires sizing twice before the varnish is 
applied, the first coat being allowed to dry before 
the second is laid on. Size is composed of glue 
dissolved in water; the allowance is four ounces 
of the best glue to a quart of water. The glue is 
soaked in cold water for some hours. Then hot 
water is added until it is dissolved, or it can be 
more quickly made if melted over the fire, more 
water being mixed with it afterward to bring it to 
the right strength. In repairing halls and stair- 
cases the old varnished paper is often left on, in 
which case it must be sized. This is allowed to 





dry, and it is then rubbed down before the fresh 
paper is hung. If there are any indentations or 
crevices in the wall, they are filled up with plaster 
of Paris, or pasted over with strong brown paper. 
In selecting a paper it must not be forgotten that 
the color will appear two or three shades darker 
after varnishing, or some disappointment may be 
experienced when the walls are completed. Seen 
through the coating of varnish that! is slightly yel- 
lowish, the color is often materially altered, as well 
as darkened ; if there is any doubt as to its suita- 
bility, it is as well to try a piece before deciding 
finally. We will settle, then, on a distemper wall 
for our cottage, as being the cheapest and the 
easiest to renew. It shall have a claret-colored 
dado, the upper part being a warm _ buff-tint. 
Raise the dado about three feet or so, according 
to the height of the ceiling, and just below the 
top of it stencil a rich set pattern in the same 
color, but of.a darker shade. ‘Then above the 
dado on the buff wall stencil another pattern lighter 
in construction, with fine lines and more delicate 
tracery, in the light-claret color. Now stencil a 
frieze, about half a foot in depth, on the buff wall 
close under the cornice. The ground of the frieze 
is to be a lighter tone of the buff, the pattern a 
bold tracery in claret. ‘Tint the cornice and ceil- 
ing a warm cream, and the walls and ceiling are 
complete. If the hall is too low to admit of a 
frieze being introduced, the cornice may be colored 
and the frieze omitted. The lowest row that meets 
the wall can be of terracotta color. Then a space 
of cream, the remaining ornament being worked 
out in soft blue-greens and subtle yellow tints. It 
need not take long to decorate the walls after this 
manner, even though the two borders and frieze 
are all desired. Stenciling is easy and quick work, 
that makes a show with but little cost. The pat- 
tern is cut in metal plates; zinc, tin, copper, brass, 
are all used. It may be even cut out in card-board, 
but this does not last long, and new cards are often 
required ; while if the metal plate is procured one 
is sufficient fur each pattern. The plate is held in 
position on the wall with the left hand; in the 
right a stencil-brush (flat at the end) is held filled 
with color ; the plate is then brushed over witha 
circular movement, which leaves the color on the 
wall through the perforations that form the pat- 
tern. But as, for example, a circular line cannot 
be entirely cut round, or the centre would fall out, 
all such interstices so left must be filled in after 
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ward with a paint-brush. ‘Two or more colors 
may be employed at discretion on the same plate. 
Stained wood will form on many accounts the 
best flooring for the hall. When the boards are 
good and closely laid, there is very little trouble 
in making them look well; but if they are rough, 
with many irregularities, the defects must be 
remedied as far as possible before staining is 
commenced. ‘The roughness should be planed 
off, or, if only slight, it may be rubbed down with 
glass paper; the cracks between the boards and 
any holes must be filled up with colored putty. 
When the boards are thus made level, the floor is 
scrubbed and allowed to dry thoroughly. The 
next day a layer of size is applied, to prevent the 
stain being absorbed by the wood. The stain is 
now diluted with water until the desired strength 
of tint is obtained, sufficient being mixed at once 
to cover the whole floor ; it is put on with a soft 
brush or sponge, evenly, without going over the 
same part twice. When quite dry, a coat of 
varnish covers the stain. All that is needed to 
keep it in good condition is an application of 
beeswax and turpentine well rubbed in once a 
week, and a polish with a clean cloth each 
morning. Passing up the staircase, that is colored 
after the same manner as the hall, we reach the 
bedrooms. 

There are many persons who treat the upper 
part of a house as though it were quite of sec- 
ondary importance; the sort of feeling that 
animates them with regard to it is that few 
beyond the inmates ever go up-stairs, and there- 
fore, so long as the rooms are clean, all require- 
ments are met, leaving out of the question 
altogether the pleasure that is felt and the good 
that is gained by having all our surroundings 
beautiful and orderly. But in our model cottage 
the upper floor shall be considered of as great 
account as the lower. The walls of the staircase 
are decorated as carefully to the top of the house 
as the hall itself, the landing floor stained, and a 
breadth of the stair carpet laid along it to pre- 
vent the noise of footsteps disturbing the morn- 
ing slumbers. The bedroom walls may be papered 
or colored. A dado of flatted color with dis- 
temper color above will wear better than if the 
entire wall were done in distemper, and more 
durable still is a dado of varnished paint. Paper 
when varnished is clean and strong; in nurseries, 








where little fingers delight to smudge the walls 
and tear off any tempting little corners that 
become loose, it is invaluable, but in ordinary 
bedrooms the varnished surface is not desirable, 
at least as far as appearance is concerned, though 
it is certainly economical, and perfect as regards 
the ease with which it can be cleaned. One of 
its most noticeable disadvantages is, that on a 
bright day the several objects in the room are 
reflected in the shining surface. A bedroom 
should impress the observer with the idea of a 
dainty cleanliness reigning supreme in every part 
of it, while the prevalence of cool, soothing 
tones of color suggest repose and rest. The 
paint might be delicate chocolate, the walls soft 
pea-green ; no color equals green for giving rest 
to the eyes, and in its paler tints it offers a 
pleasant sense of coolness during the most sultry 
days of summer, while they are free from the sus- 
picion of coldness seen in many of the gray 
shades commonly used. Light colors make a 
room appear larger than the dark shades. Wood- 
work, painted chocolate, and cream walls look 
well with bright-blue furniture coverings and 
curtains, or maroon paint and citrine wall with 
deep-blue. A wall of a pale tone of blue and 
sage-green wood-work will harmonize with fur- 
niture coverings bearing a design of autumn- 
tinted leaves. Stained boards are without doubt 
best for bedrooms; a square of carpet covers the 
centre, leaving three feet free all round the room. 
Dust invariably collects under furniture and chairs ; 
dresses and draughts of air sweep it up into the 
corners; but the boards being without covering 
allow of its being easily taken up with a duster. 
Then, too, the carpet being simply laid down, 
there is no difficulty in the way of its being often 
shaken ; no tacks have to be taken out or heavy 
wardrobes moyed, so that there is no possible 
excuse for its being left down until the dust 
accumulates thickly. If by any of the foregoing 
remarks our readers are in some small degree 
assisted in making their homes beautiful, we shall 
feel abundantly satisfied. Who among us does 
not feel, in the words of the old song that will 
live on through the ages, ‘‘ There is no place like 
home ;’’ and whatever we can do to make it the 
centre of all that is lovely, attractive, and worthy 
of admiration, is work put to one of its higher 
uses. 
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THE CROSSGRAINS AND THE STRAIGHTGRAINS. 


By JAMES CLEMENT’ AMBROSE. 


TRUEVILLE is the home of two families. 
course, it is also the home of others; else, it would 
not be the average village that it is. But two 
are representative of many of the others. One is 
the Crossgrain family; the other the Straight- 
grain. Both have comfortable incomes, and 


their heads are esteemed fairly educated, as edu- | 


cation is scaled in the average village of the West. 
And, so far as the carpenter, mason, and painter 


have gone, their residences indicate social equality. | 


The two families attend one church. ‘here are 
children, grown and growing, in each. Only a 
single block of village earth keeps asunder their 
front gates, and their garden fences eye each 
other across a narrow alley. So similar, indeed, 
are the conventional surroundings of the C ’s 
and S——’s, that strangers in Trueville often ask if 
their homes are not those of brothers. 

But, in spite of these overcoats of one cloth and 
one cut which cover these homes, the world sniffs 


a suspicion that their inside furnishings are very | 
And yet it very rarely draws the latch- | 


unlike. 


string to the domicile of the Crossgrains. Even 


when it passes on foot it hugs the outer edge of | the neck, square in tne face, and stumpy in the 


the sidewalk, and barely glances between the 
pickets at the flowers within—mostly snow-drops. 

With what keen senses the public walks abroad ! 
Its instinct percolates where water cannot. The 
bad fellow buttons his coat, pulls down his hat, 
and goes into the street fancying that he is not 
known. But does anybody spontaneously press 
his hand and smile upon him? His deeds may 
not be identified, but his nature is. Sir Churl 
and wife roll into their residence, bolt the doors, 
close the shutters, drop the curtains, muzzle the 
servants, and think, poor fools, that the world is 
blindfolded! Enough things it doesn’t see, but 


number. It has a sleepless eye for shy folks, and 


homes that study most to make their walls opaque | 


make them transparent. 


with visitors’ shoes, and the bell-wire is known 
never to have been snapped with the force of one 
solicitous to become a guest within. The out- 
lying of this home looks smooth enough ; in fact, 


Of|so smooth that the waters of sympathy glide 


| around it as the rain-drops roll from the duck’s 
| back. It is cold, too; snow-banks keep on its 
grounds till June; its grass doesn’t start till the 
Straightgrain lawn has enjoyed its first spring 
shave; and an icicle on legs is annually seen 
there as late as July. Of course, these title-page 
inscriptions tell pretty clearly the nature of the 
| contents. 

But since I reside in a town adjoining True- 


_ ville, and have business relations with Mr. Cross- 


grain, I may as well let you read a page or two 
within the family lids. Iwas one day detained 


| at his store till the dinner-hour, with items of 
| ‘unfinished business’’ still to adjust. 


He invited 
me to his home to dine. As to this act of hospi- 
tality, which he couldn’t well avoid, he mani- 


| fested a shade of misgiving ; 1 felt two shades, 
| but kept them covered with a light countenance. 


In truth, somehow, I felt an inward wonder if it 
wasn’t I who, in going, would confer the hospi- 
tality. But, bent on the sacrifice of self, I went. 

Mr. C was broad in the shoulders, short in 


legs. He wore a grizzly beard, five days without 


| a cut, a sort of hair-brush without a handle. His 


visible linen had ceased to bea thing of beauty 
by several days. His finger-nails were bordered 
with blue. And his salt-and-pepper garments 
hung upon his person in uncongenial fits, and 
not nearer than his other habits to courting 
social familiarity. He talked but little, and one 
felt grateful when that little languished, for his 
voice had the grate of rusted hinges and his face 
no smiles. 

As we neared the inlet to the Crossgrain resi- 





| dence, two small children at play in the yard, 


those that are trying to hide are not of the | strangers to pocket-handkerchiefs, first pressed 


_ their crimson faces between the fence pickets to 
assure themselves what I was, then ran around to 


| aside-door, screaming, ‘‘ Ma ! there’s another man 
So the Crossgrain front steps are little worn | 


| come home with pa !’’ 

I naturally guessed that the other man hadn't 
proved a source of pleasure to ‘‘ ma,’’ and took 
soundings for snags in my own path. 

We ascended the front steps, and found the 


door 
Then 
while 
absel 
ing ‘ 
didn 
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door locked. My host rang, but no answer came. 
Then I sat down on the porch-rail, and waited 
while my host went around and let me in. In his 
absence I was amused, if not comforted, by hear- 
ing a woman’s voice bitterly demanding, ‘‘ Sam, 
didn’t you know better’n to bring another fellow 
home to dinner ?”’ 

««Sam’’ didn’t confess to any knowledge of that 
kind, but appeared to enter a mental mem. of the 
question for domestic debate by lamplight, pro- 
bably. 

I followed my host into the hallway, laid aside 
my hat and great-coat, and entered a well-furnished, 
but rot well-used, parlor. But it gave only cold 
greeting. There was no fire in its grate, and a 
finger on its marble mantel-shelf was.a chill along 
the spine. We passed on into the sitting-room, 
or “‘library,’’ as Mr. Crossgrain took evident pride 
it calling it, though I discerned nothing more 
bookish than an almanac, a hymn-book, and a 
trash story paper. This room, too, was cold. It 
had in one corner a handsome heating-stove, but 
it gave no sign of having comforted any soul 
through the sense of feeling for a week or more. 
The room, from carpet to ceiling, in fact, looked 
as though domestic stagnation had struck it. A 
sewing-machine stood at one side, tut the dust 
upon its case seemed to invite my autograph trom 
a finger’s tip. 

I heard high notes in an adjoining room, and 
concluded that it contained the fire of an untamed 
temper, if not of anthracite. 

‘*We don’t often have company,’’ said my host 
presently, ‘‘and the women folks let the fire go 
out in here. Let’s go where there is some, if the 
room 7sn’¢ so fine.’’ 

It didn’t become me to object to anything at 
that time and place, and I meekly took the trail 
behind my guide ; that trail led into the dining- 
room. 

‘*Sophi !’’ shouted Mr. Crossgrain, as we passed 
the threshold, ‘“‘this is Mr. Smith, of Jones- 
burg !’’ , 

I bowed, smiled, and spoke my blandest. The 
woman addressed looked up and grunted—a terror 
to visitors. I inferred that ‘‘ Sophi’’ was a ‘amil- 
iar synonym for Mrs. Crossgrain. 

Again my host spoke: ‘‘ Nell, Mr. Smith.’”’ A 
young woman of about eighteen looked up, smiled, 
with a blush of shame for ‘‘the very looks o’ 
things,’’ as Smith saluted her, and hurried out of 
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sight. Interpreted by inference, ‘‘ Nell’’ meant 
daughter. 

My host presented me a chair by the stove, and 
took one himself. I sought to engage him in con- 
versation upon points in the news and thoughts of 
the day, but could get only an assenting monosy!- 
lable to each of my observations. And, having 
nothing to read, I became the student of my sur- 
roundings. 

The pair of Crossgrain splinters who had first 
heralded my coming to ‘‘ ma’’ now climbed upon 
the paternal knees and stared at me, in further 
proof that ‘‘we don’t often have company.’’ I 
was not sad to see them shy of me. I love chil- 
dren, and realize that they must be largely made 
after they are born; but I do not like them made 
large by neglected secretions. They ought to be- 
gin to cut character almost as soon as they do 
teeth. 

It was 12.30, his usual hour of dining, my host 
said, though I began to doubt if anything in his 
family had a ‘‘usual’’ time to happen. There was 
not even the odor of dinner crowding through 
the keyhole from the kitchen. The mother and 
daughter, both in tattered, soiled calico, hair un- 
combed, but loosely caught up with a twist and a 
hairpin, had just begun ‘‘ picking up’’ the dining- 
room as we entered it. Hastily a pair of soiled 
stockings, a boy’s pair of ragged pants, the shadow 
of a set of corsets, and other undress dédris were 
whisked through a door of escape; two chairs 
were lifted from their backs and made to stand 
upon their crippled legs ; Tommy’s scalloped slice 
of bread-and-butter was removed from a third 
chair; then the stub of a broom was brought in 
and made t» do ‘‘ duty’’—raise a dust. 

About this room for family gathering three times 
a day, there was not a fruit-piece, a gaming-piece, 
other picture or symbol of family cheer and table 
pleasure. 

But there was bustling within the kitchen, rat- 
tling of tins and kettles, and poking of the stove, 
and the frequent audible ‘‘ fret” in rude female 
tones. 

After an hour’s waiting, the meal was served, a 
good meal; evidently, by the tease of the,children, 
better than usual. But I found I had outlived my 
appetite, for my time had been wasted ; and the 
mother and daughter sat at table in their old 
gowns, looking worried in the creation of culinary 
extras on my account. The meal was hastily 
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eaten, and with scarcely any conversation beyond | 
requests for food. 

There was no taste, or delicacy of manners, in | 
man or woman, at home or away, in. dress, in | 
speech, in eating, in housekeeping. My adieu to 
the Crossgrains was unmingled with wonder that 
‘*we don’t often have company.”’ 

A month later I was again in Trueville, and sat 
in the office of Mr. Straigi:tgrain when his clock 
struck twelve. Business was over, and I arose to 
withdraw. 

‘Don’t go, Mr. Smith,’’ said he; ‘‘in a few 
moments I shall go to dinner, and I'll be very 
glad of your company.”’ 

‘**But,’’ said I, ‘*I find that ‘ company’ some- 
times occasions extra effort and anxiety on the | 
part of the housewife.’’ 

‘*Not so with us. Mrs. S will greet you 
cheerily, I assure you, and serve you with the 
same quality she will give me. Isn’t that fair 
fare ?”’ 

‘**That’s exactly what I like,’’ said I. ‘I like | 
to feel at home away from home.”’ “4 

‘« Then, too,” said my friend, ‘‘ we always like | 
to introduce to the family-circle people we don’t 
see every day. I think that worthy guests are 
good to take home to the children. Company is | 
not an oddity at our house.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said I. ‘‘ Make them a present of | 
me, if you like.’’ 

He did so, for an hour; and each relished the | 
other’s presence at table. For the children were | 
clean and coaxable, and had seen strangers before, 
and I tried not to skip thgn in the conversation. 
A little fellow met us at the gate, and was taken in 
his father’s arms with a kiss and a smile. The | 








a 


daughter, becomingly attired, sat at the parlor 


| window watching for her father’s coming. She 


opened the door for us, met her father’s friend 
with a pleasant word, then relieved her mother in 
the room where work is to be done just before 
meals. For neither of my Trueville acquaintances 


| practiced the luxury and perplexity of maid-ser- 


vants. 

Mrs. Straightgrain entered the parlor with such 
a sunny atmosphere about her, and such a grace 
in her voice, that I was at once truly relieved 
from embarrassment and all fear of being an em- 


| barrassment to her kitchen economy. 


A few moments later the daughter announced 
dinner, and we passed out to an abundant, but 
plain, repast. But there was generous dessert in 
the surroundings—in the decorations on the walls; 
in the whiteness of the table-linen ; in the bright- 
ness and sense of rest for all who ate; in the 
genial flow of intelligent conversation. 

With pleasant thoughts I parted from the 
Straightgrains, feeling that they were right in 


_making ‘‘company no oddity in our house,’’ and 


that one visit was the seed of desire to go again. 
Making her house and herself the delight of her 
husband at all times, Mrs. S found it always a 
delight to welcome a friend from the outside world, 
without extra labor or loss of temper. 

And what I find true in Trueville may cast its 





| shadow on other communities—that, in spite of a 


likeness in opportunities, people hold to antipodal 
modes of living; some to traits and habits which 
render their household a home, their neighbors to 
traits and habits which show you their household 
as a collection of half-wild animals, asort of mimic 


| caravan on carpets. 





LATE. 


By B. A. GoopRIDGE. 


Too late, too late, the laurel-blooms are dead ! | 
About thy feet the withered blossoms lie, 
The wan, white petals, lusterless and dry ; 
Their glow departed and their fragrance shed. 
Why came you not when rosy June had spread 
Her mantle to the sun ? 


Return, return, the laurel blooms no more, 
Until a twelvemonth’s cycle rounds again! 
Your sighs and tears are all, are all in vain. 
They ne’er come back, the days that went before ; 
But days to come may have sweet joys in store, 
And triumphs to be won. 
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NOVELTIES IN 


FANCY-WORK. 


By Marian Forp. 


Tue cooler days of September bring fresh 
energy, and after summer leisure neglected pur- 
suits are eagerly resumed. While fancy-work can 
scarcely be classed among the latter, it is never- 
theless true that more elaborate pieces of embroid- 
ery are apt to be deferred until the autumn, when 
thoughts of the approaching holidays make deft 
fingers fly still more nimbly. 


EMBROIDERED SOFA-PILLOW. 
A very pretty design for a sofa pillow is that 
represented in Fig. 1, worked on coarse canvas | 





FIG. I.—EMBROIDERY FOR A SOFA-PILLOW, 


(canevas a’ Espagne). 
used only for the outlines of the figures and the 


Cross-stitch embroidery is 


general groundwork. The filling out of the 
different figures is done in the so-called ‘‘ Gobelin- 
stitch,’ which is worked partly in horizontal and 
partly in vertical lines. The former is illustrated 
in Fig. 2, and the latter in Fig. 3. Overcast 
them with long running-stitches of crewel wool, 
transposed, as shown by the illustration. 

The pattern is worked with crewel wool. Pale- 
blue, salmon color, olive-green, and pale-green 
are used alternately for the arabesques. Employ 
black wool for the grounding. Fig. 4 gives an 








enlarged quarter-section of the pattern, from which 
the design may be easily followed. 


CROCHET SQUARE SHAWL. 
A beautiful square shawl, which may be coquet- 





= i 

















FIG, 2,—CROSS-STITCH. 


tishly arranged to form a cape and hood, by 
throwing one-half around the head, can be made 
by the following directions : 

The materials are pink and white double mohair 
wool and a coarse wooden needle. The shawl is 
bordered with crocheted lace shaped in scallops, 
and between every two scallops tassels formed of 
white wool and pink chenille are fastened with a 
most graceful and becoming effect. Begin the 
shawl at the centre with white wool on a founda- 
tion of four c. h. (chain-stitch), closed to form a 
loop with one s. 1. (slip-stitch), and work on it as 
follows : 

1st row. Four times alternately three c. h. and 
one s. c. (single crochet) on the next foundation 
st. (stitch). 

2d row. * three c. h., then for one corner, 
widening two pattern st. separated by three c. h. on 
the middle one of the next three c. h. in the pre- 
ceding row; each pattern-stitch is worked in this 
manner: Four times alternately wind the thread 
about the needle and take up a st. from the st. 
designated, inserting the needle into the st. and 
drawing the thread through it to do so, then work 


FIG, 3.—GOBELIN-STITCH. 


off together all stitches and threads on the needle, 


| and crochet one s. c. around the coils of the st. ; 
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FIG. 4.—ENLARGED 


one pattern st. on the 


middle one of the next three c. h. in the preceding 
| round, three c. h., then for widening at the next 


*? 


Three c. h 


3d row. 


ing, 


den 


h of the wi 


work three c. h., one pattern stitch on the next 


s. c., and repeat three times from *, 


pattern stitc 
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after the sec 
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- 
corner two pattern st. separated by three c. h. on 
the middle one of the three c. h. in the next | 





FIG. 5.—-BORDER FOR FIG. 6. 


widening, three c. h. One pattern st. on the | 
middle one of the following three c. h.; repeat 
three times from *. 
4th to 29th rows. Work as in the preceding 
round, increasing the number of pattern st. in each 
row, and working the eighteenth and twentieth | 
rows in pink wool. Work the lace border for the | 
shawl with white wool in the following manner: | 
ist row. Alternately one s. c. on the middle 
one of the next three c. h. in the preceding row, 
and five c. h.; at the end ones. 1. on the first s. | 
c. of the row. 
2d row. Two s. 1. on 
the next two st. in the 
preceding row, * two s. c. 
separated by four c. h. on 
the next st., three c. h., 
six d. c. (double crochet) 
on the middle one of the 
next five c. h., three c. h. 
pass over five st., repeat 
from * ; finally one s. 1. on 
the first s. c. in the row. 


TABLE-COVER WITH CROSS- 

STITCH EMBROIDERY. 

A superb table-cover, 
which will well repay the 
labor of any one who may 
have leisure to devote to 
the task, is illustrated in 
Figs. 5 and 6. 

It is sufficiently large to handsomely cover an | 


ordinary (closed) extension-table, being seventy- | 


\a 


two inches square, and self fringed all around. 

The material is fine écru canvas linen, and the 
embroidery is executed in cross- 
stitch in light-blue, dark-blue, and 
red. The design is very beautiful, 
and lays claim to great antiquity. 


BURLAPS RUG. 

The rage for rugs continues with 
such undiminished eagerness, that 
new designs are continually in- 
vented to supply the demand. A 
very useful style, because it can be 
cut to fit any space, is made in 
the following manner : 

Cut a piece of burlaps of any 
size and shape desired. Then select 

various shades of alpaca braids, scald and dry 
them to prevent shrinking, and arrange them taste- 
fully. The following order produces an excellent 
effect : Black, yellow, brown, scarlet, blue, orange, 
siate, and green. Baste neatly, running each stripe 
out to the edge, thus making a square of crossed 
lines at the corners. Do not put the braids on 
with sewing-machine, which gives a drawn. appear- 
ance, but whip each edge. 

The black braid should be three inches from 
the edge and the others one inch apart. With 
heavy wool or yarn, of colors that harmonize well, 
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FIG. 6.—TABLE-COVER WITH CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


make rows of feather-stitching between the rows 
of braid. 
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If further ornamentation is desirable, a star may 
be traced in the centre and the outlines followed 
with braid. 




























































FIG. 7.—WASTE-PAPER BASKET TRIMMED WITH EM- 
BROIDERY. 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET TRIMMED WITH EMBROIDERY. 

The pretty basket for waste-paper, illustrated in 
Fig. 7, is composed of wicker-work and cane-rods, 
which are varnished black. The trimming con- 
sists of a strip of bronze-colored silk, nine and a 
half inches wide, furnished with a stiff lining and 
ornamented with a binding of olive-colored velvet. 
Each section of this strip is embroidered alter- 
nately with a spray of flowers and leaves and a 
monogram, the monogram being placed on the 
narrow and the spray of flowers on the long sides 
of the oblong basket. Two sprays of flowers are 
used, separated by a band of the velvet. They 
are worked in tent-stitch with filoselle silk in two 
shades of dark-red. The monogram is edged with 
gold cord and filled out with dark-red and blue 
silk. The lining is of blue silk headed with ruches 
of blue satin ribbon an inch and a half wide. 
The four corners of the basket are trimmed with 
bows of blue satin ribbon, and knotted tassels 
of dark-red and blue silk, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 

The strip of olive silk may be embroidered with 
a vine passing entirely around the basket, if pre- 
ferred, or olive felt, with a garland of poppies and 
corn-flowers executed in Kensington art-work, can 
be substituted with excellent effect. 


SCRAP-COVERINGS. 

A new method of utilizing the scraps of silk, 
satin, ribbon, and velvet constantly accumulating 
in every family has been devised by some clever 
brain, and is rapidly growing in favor. 

Cut the bits of material into pieces about four 
inches long and one-eighth or one-quarter of an 
inch wide, sewing them neatly together after the 
manner of preparing carpet-rags, crocheting or 
knitting them together hap-hazard. 

Pieces of cloth prepared in the same way, but 
cut wider and longer, make serviceable. rugs for 
the floor, but the bits of silk and satin form charm- 
ing coverings for sofa-pillows or brioches. Some 
very industrious people make pieces large enough 
for portiéres. The effect is really pretty and 
artistic. 
HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 

New designs for handkerchief-cases are always 
in demand, and a very elegant one can be made 
from the following directions : 

First secure a square pasteboard box and line it 
with white matelasse. ‘Then make a cushion of 
the same size, cover it with pale-blue velvet, 
border it with a flat row of lace or insertion—if 
lace, the edge should be turned toward the centre 





FIG. 8.—TOWEL WITH DRAWN-WORK AND CROSS-STITCH 
EMBROIDERY. 


of the cushion—and cover the centre with a square 
of appliqué or antique lace. This cushion is fas- 





tened upon the top of the box. 
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Next cover the sides of the box with a puff of 
yelvet; a bias strip about four inches wide is 
shirred twice along each edge and then attached 
to a strip of foundation wide and long enough to 
extend around the sides of the box; the lower 
edge is bound half an inch wide and finished with 
cord; the joining of the upper edge with the top 
of the box is concealed pnder pale-blue silk gal- 
loon, dotted with tufts of blue silk. From the 
lower edge of the galloon hang tassels of blue and 
white silk or chenille. 

$ 
TOWEL WITH DRAWN-WORK AND CROSS-STITCH 
EMBROIDERY. 

A very beautiful design for the elaborate towels 
now so fashionable for covering towel-racks, even 
if held too valuable for use, is illustrated in 
Fig. 8. , 

The design is worked on linen of medium fine- 
ness with dark-blue embroidery cotton (No. 30) 
and white linen thread (No. 60). Fig. 9 shows 


an enlarged pattern which can be readily followed. 
To execute it, alternately ravel six threads and 
leave three threads remaining. Catch every three 
of the former together and wind the joining 


thread with the same cotton. 


SHIRRED BAG. 

A pretty method of making the hand-bags now 
so fashionable is to cut a piece of satin ten inches 
wide and seventeen inches long, fold it lengthwise 
down the middle and join it at the sides. The 
top is turned down an inch and a quarter and run 
with a shirr, through which satin ribbon is drawn 
and tied ina bow. For the trimming a strip of 
satin of a darker shade is cut eighteen inches long 
and eight and a half wide, but sloped on the sides 
to a depth of six inches. The sides are then 
turned down to the depth of an inch, and, leaving 
a heading three-quarters of an inch wide, are 
shirred four times, twice on each side, leaving a 
space of half an inch between. A band of em- 
broidery is then laid between the shirrs, and 
finished at the ends in points. 


CROCHET WORK-BAG. 

This pretty bag is worked with white crochet 
cotton and lined with cherry-colored satin. To 
make the crochet covering, begin with a founda- 
tion of sixty-nine st. (stitches) and work in rows 
back and forth. 





1st row. Pass by three st. and work one d. c. 
(double crochet) on every following st. 

2d row. Ones. c. (single crochet) on the next 
st. in the preceding row, * four c. h. (chain-stitch) 
one t. c. (treble crochet) on the same st. with the 
preceding s. c., reserving the uppermost vein on the 
needle, one t. c. on the following sixth st., work- 
ing off the uppermost vein together with that of 
the preceding t. c., four c. h. one s.c. on the 


FIG. 9.—ENLARGED PATTERN OF FIG. 8. 


same st. with the preceding t. c.; repeat from * 
ten times, but instead of the last four c. h. and 
one s. c. in the row, work one t. c. on the same 
st. with the preceding t. c. 

3d row. Nine c. h., one.s. c. on the st. with 
which the next two t. c. in the preceding row 
were worked off, * four c. h., one t. c. on the 
same stitch with the preceding s. c., reserving the 
uppermost vein, one t. c. on the st. with which 
the next two t. c. in the preceding row were 
worked off, working off the uppermost vein to- 
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gether with that of the preceding t. c. four c. h. 


one s. c. on the same st. with the preceding t. c. ; | 


repeat from * nine times, then four c. h. one t. c. 
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| the flap, omit one-half of a pattern figure at each 
end, the last row containing only six pattern 
figures. 
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FIG, 10.—EMBROIDERY ON VELVET. 


on the same st. with the preceding s.c. Work{| Border the bag, with the exception of the founda- 
thirty-one more rows in the same pattern, bu‘ in | tion st., on which work a row in s. c., with edging 
the last five of these, to form the sloping sides of worked as follows: 
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ing 
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ist row. Ones. c. on the first st. on the edge, 
then alternately five c. h. and one s. c. on the 
middle st. of the next scallop. 

2d row. One d. c. on every st. in the preceding 
row. 

3d row. Alternately one s c. on the next st. 
in the preceding row, and five c. h. passing by 
three st. 

4th row. Alternately one s. c. on the middle 
c. h. of the next five in the preceding row, and 
five c. h. 

sth row. One s. c. on the next s. c. in the 
preceding row, five c. h. one s. c. on the middle 
c. h. of the next five, * three c. h. one s. c. on 
the middle c. h. of the next five; five c. h., con- 
nect to the first of the preceding three c. h., five 
c. h. one s. c. in the middle one of the five c. h. 
worked last ; repeat from *. 

The bag is lined with cherry satin, after which 
the sides are joined. Two buttons are furnished 
for closing it, and the corners are ornamented 
with cherry satin bows. 


EMBROIDERY ON VELVET. 

The pattern for embroidery, furnished in Fig. 
10, is supplied by the school of art-needlework in 
South Kensington. It is extremely pretty, very 
easy, and especially adapted for covering articles of 
furniture, It would also be extremely handsome for 
asofa-pillow. The foundation is dark-brown velvet. 
The large flower figures are worked alternately in 
two shades of old-gold and pink. The leaves 
have two shades of green. The woolen threads 
are bronze-colored, overstitched with olive filoselle 
silk. 

INFANT’S BOOT. 

The very pretty pattern for an infant’s sock, 
given below, is executed partly in knitting and 
partly in crochet. The material is white zephyr 
worsted, and the border at the top is crocheted 
with white worsted and filling-silk. The front of 
the boot is trimfmed with crochet figures, each 
filled with a worsted ball. Through the row of 
holes at the ankle is passed a white silk ribbon, 
which is tied in a bow in front. 

Begin the sock at the top with a foundation of 


sixty-four stitches; close these in a ring and work 
as follows : 


Ist row. *. Three times-alternately k. two to- 
gether (knit two stitches together) t. t. o.; then 


one k., three times alternately t. t. o., k. two to- 





gether; then one p. (seam), one k., one p., and 
repeat from *. 
2d row. *. Thirteen k., one p., one k., one p. 
3d row. Like the preceding row. Repeat twice 
the first and third rows. 


roth row. All knit plain. 

11th row. All seamed. 

12th and 13th rows. Like tenth afd eleventh 
rows. 

14th row. All knit plain. 


15th and 16th rows. Always alternately one k., 
one p. 

Repeat three times the fifteenth and sixteenth 
rows, transposing the design. 

Next follow four rows all knit plain, then for 
the holes, one row in which alternately t. t. o. 
and knit two together. 

Knit one more row plain, then going back and 
forth on the first and last sixteen: stitches, work 
the heel sixteen rows high, so that the stitches 
appear all knit plain on the right side. 

Next follow three rows in which the stitches of 
the first and last rows appear seamed. 

Close the heel with eighteen rows all knit plain, 
going back and forth on the middle fourteen 
stitches, and at the end of each row add the next 
st. of the heel, drawing the last st. over the same. 
Take up the edge st. of the heel on needles and 
work, going forward on all the st. Thirty-five 
rows entirely knit plain, but in every second fol- 
lowing row for a seam; seam the first st. and in 
the twentieth, twenty-fourth, twenty-eighth, and 
thirty second rows, after the tenth stitch, at the 
beginning, and before the tenth stitch from the 
end narrow one st. each. 

Next follow twelve rows in the design of the 
fifteenth and twenty-first rows, narrowing once in 
every fourth following row above the preceding 
narrowing. Cast off the st. of the last row, lay 
those which meet the sole on those of the front, 
and overhand them together from the wrong side. 

The edging at the top is worked as follows: 

1st row. (With worsted) *. Five d. c. separated 
each by one c. h, on the st., knit plain between 
two p. in the first row, one c. h. ones. c. on the 
k. between the middle two of the next six holes in 
the first row, one c. h., and repeat from * ; finally, 
one s. c. on the first d. c. in this row. 

2nd row. (With white silk) *. Five times al- 
ternately one s. c. on the next c. h. between two 


d. c. in the preceding row, three c. h.; then one 
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s c. on the next s, c., three c. h. and repeat from | on the first of these, then one s. c. on the first 
Finally, one s. c. on the first s. c. in the row. | st. in the figure, two c. h. and repeat from *; 


For each of three figures set on the front, | finally, one s. c. on the first s.c, Set a worsted 
crochet three times alternately seven c. h. one s. c. | ball in the middle of each figure. 


*. 





THROUGH THE CLOVER. 
By J. RusseELt FisHER. 


THE air was glad with a sweet perfume And my lover came through the stilly night— 
In the stilly twilight shadow ; Came down through the dew-wet clover; 
And the nodding clover was all abloom, And my heart stood still with a strange affright, 
And the blue grass swayed like a waving plume, And the world grew warm and glad and bright ; 
In the heart of the fragrant meadow. For he kissed me there in the dim starlight— 
My naughty, naughty lover. 





Perhaps ’twas wrong, but I could not pass 
Through the nodding, dew-wet clover ; 
And the path ran narrow among the grass, 
And I was only a foolish lass, 
And he a persistent lover. 
Perhaps ’twas wrong, but I could not move, 
As he whispered o’er and over 
A tale that was sweet with the notes of love, 
In a voice that was soft as a cooing dove; 
And my face grew hot, but I could not move 
From the arms of my saucy lover. 


Perhaps ’twas wrong, but the clover smiled, 
And the blue grass nodded over ; 
And the stars peeped out with a glimmer mild, 
And I was a thoughtless, foolish child, 
And he such a handsome lover. 
Perhaps ’twas wrong, but I could not know, 
As I met him there in the clover, 
That my heart would swell, and my cheeks would glow, 
And the tell-tale blood would ebb and flow; 
Perhaps ’twas wrong, but I loved him so— 


This reckless, brave young lover. 
And my soul was glad with a wordless song 


That it whispered o’er and over; Long years have passed, and the wintry snow 
And the light grew dim and the shadows long, Lies deep o’er the nodding clover; 

And my heart leaped high with its passion strong, And the stream of Time, in its onward flow, 
As my eager feet strayed the blooms among Has classed with the thoughts of long ago 

To meet my own true lover. That night with my handsome lover. 

But the waves are crooning soft and low 
And the moments sped, and the stars looked down That story o’er and over; 

From the deep blue sky above me; | For my love was true, and I loved him so, 
And the earth was bright, with ne’er a frown, In the nodding bloom and the shrouding snow ; 
For my fancy wove for my life a crown, And I’m resting still in the afterglow, 

With a brave, true heart to love me. In the arms of my own true lover. 
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The Common-School System.—In some quarters— 
and the opinion is entitled to respectful consideration—it is 
held that the common-school system has not realized what 
at its institution it promised to accomplish; and as it is to be 
judged as the rest of schemes are judged, it must uncondi- 
tionally be called a failure. We are prepared neither to en- 
dorse such sweeping condemnation of the system, nor do we 
feel called upon to apologize for its apparent and, it must be 
confessed, often real deficiencies. To us it seems to have 
achieved at least a moderate success, and in our judgment 
its partial failure is to be attributed not to the system as such, 
but rather to the inharmonious and imperfect adaptation 
thereof to the wants of the rising generation. 

Those who are inclined to condemn the system in toto 
give as their motive two fundamentally distinct reasons. 
One party says: The common schools ought to be abolished 
because they do not teach to “ read, write, and cipher,” as 
they were originally and principally intended. It is note- 
worthy here that the trio of branches referred to are by 
these opponents recognized as exhausting the scope of the 
common-school curriculum. 

It must be granted, we think, that instruction in these 
branches, and these only, was primarily the aim of the com- 
mon schools. Beyond these the system contemplated noth- 
ing; its purpose was thought to be attained when pupils 
could read tolerably, write legibly, and perform as the high- 
est accomplishment the single rule of three. It is to be re- 
gretted, too, that these elementary acquirements are to a 
large extent only superficially attained in the extended course 
of study in our schools to-day. However much our facilities 
and our methods of instruction are increased and improved, 
we can scarcely be required to maintain seriously that the 
native capacity of our children has kept pace with the pro- 
gress of methods. Boys and girls of to-day possess, to say 
the least, no more innate brightness or aptitude to learn than 
their fathers did twenty years ago. Judging from the degen- 
eration consequent upon the absorbing interest in merely ma- 
terial pursuits, we should not be surprised but should rather 
expect to find less susceptibility on the part of our youth for 
purely disciplinary exercises at this time than formerly, when 
introversion, reflection, and thinking engrossed to a large de- 
gree the time and attention of the people. 

Under these circumstances, would it not be worth the while 
for these opponents of the system to consider soberly whether 
they have not made a mistake in trying to develop a boy at 
fourteen into what would do credit in a youth of eighteen or 
twenty, and whether the failure of the system is not, perhaps, 
after all, due merely to the enlarged course of study instead 
of being chargeable to the system as a system? It seems at 
least but reasonable and just that a return to the original scope 
and aim of the system, and a thorough trial of it thus should 
precede a final verdict of condemnation. 

On the other hand, it is urged the system is defective, be- 
Cause the young people of to-day are not, after having com- 
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pleted a course of study, given the opportunity to acquire a 
trade or other pursuit in the industrial world. The point is 
made, and we cannot but admit that it is well taken, that as 
there is ne other avenue to the skilled trades, provision 
should be made by the State. It is suggested, that as the 
State furnishes an opportunity for further study at the public 
expense to ihose who desire to enter a professional career, 
the same privilege should be extended to those also whose 
choice may lie among lower walks of life. 

There is force in this position, if it is meant to imply that 
a technic education should follow a common-school course 
as a supplementary training. The same principle that sup- 
ports high schools, normal schools, agricultural schools, at the 
public expense, will also authorize technic schools as a de- 
partment of the common-school system, We may go farther 
and say that a consistent adherence to this principle demands 
the establishment of such schools for our children. It is a 
well-known fact, that the higher schools established by State 
authority are patronized mainly by such as could, and no 
doubt would, pursue their studies beyond the common-school 
curriculum ; and the demand for technic schools, seeing it is 
made in the interest of those for whom the common schools 
were primarily and chiefly intended, becomes all the stronger 
by the contrast. It becomes imperative. 

If the system be defective in having too extended a course, 
it is much more defective in that it allows this extended course 
to be used as a cloak to hide its real unadaptedness to the 
wants of the rising generation. The one is an injury; the 
other is remissness of the most culpable kind. The one, by its 
“ cramming,”’ stunts and dwarfs the mental powers ; the other, 
by its non-existence, fills our streets with those modern speci- 
mens of manhood, young men standing stork-like at street 
corners, with hands in their pockets; idle hands, because, 
though work is plenty and the laborers few, no man has hired 
them, since they do not know how to work. 

To remedy the first defect is easy, because it involves but 
a reformation in methods; to fill the crying want that has 
never been met, on account of the penny-wise, pound-foolish 
policy of the past, means work, and a casting about for 
methods and material. But no necessary expenditures, no 
exercise of mind to produce methods, no fancied lack of 
teaching-force, nor all these together, are sufficient to close 
our ears to the great pressing want that cries for relief. 


Chinese Emigration.—Whether or not the Chinaman 
shall be encouraged to emigrate to this country, is a serious 
question for our workingman, and one which involves his 
very existence. So long as they confine themselves to wash- 
ing soiled linen it is not so bad; but once let them secure 
a foothold in mechanics, and the American laboring man is 
undone; he will starve, unless his family can subsist on two 
rolls and a peanut per diem. 

In respect to diet, it has been averred by many that these 
curious people are fond of rats, mice, and the like, and even 
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would not wink at a well-conditioned cat, if it came handy. 
This may or may not be true; but one thing is certain, they 
fare very meagerly, and in whatever section they locate, that 
section is soon the abode of filth and squalor. 

In his own country the Chinaman is scarcely to be termed 
semi-civilized, and is given to all kinds of barbarous customs 
which the brutal instincts of a degenerate intellect can devise ; 
and it is a question whether creatures born and reared under 
such training and in such a vitiating atmosphere will prove 
a moral blessing to our country or make worthy citizens. 

John comes, nevertheless, and on landing in America 
looks about him. Seeing that nobody else wears a pig-tail, 
he curls his own up under his hat (there is nothing like 
being even with the times) and is then ready to be natural- 
ized. He rents a house somewhere, and immediately this 
house assumes the appearance of having been devastated by 
a conflagration. As if ashamed of such an occupant, it goes 
in deep mourning, settles into a state of early decay, and, 
metaphorically speaking, tears may soon be seen in its eyes 
in the form of huge wads of filthy rags stuffed through vari- 
ous holes in the broken window-panes. 

Having thus nationalized his abode—impregnated it with 
his being, as it were—he hangs up some red curtains (deco- 
rated with impossible female figures in impossible attitudes) 
and hangs a sign out at the front door, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ Left Lung, California Laundry.”” “ Right Lung”’ has 
a shop further up the street; and thus dismembered, the two 
*« Lungs” carry on a business for which every Chinaman has a 
penchant, 7. e. washing—other peoples’ clothes, not his own! 

Here John labors, and living upon nothing but what he 
can catch in the nightly trap, and wearing his shirt outside 
his pants to avoid the expense of a coat, he soon becomes 
wealthy, and returns to his native land to run for mandarin. 
Of course he takes all his money along; and it is reason- 
able to infer that if a million or so of his countrymen would 
come and do likewise we should have to start a new mint 
to keep up the supply of currency. 

Nor is this all. As it requires but little to feed and clothe 
a Celestial, he will work for almost nothing, and if em- 
ployed at mechanical labor the American workman would 
soon be supplanted by a competition against which he would 
find it impossible to hold his own. 

That wages are now none too large for the expense of 
living is painfully felt by many, since the majority of those 
who employ help, with a discreet respect for their own 
interests and utterly regardless of others’ welfare, generally 
secure that help where they can get it cheapest, without a 
thought of good labor receiving adequate compensation. 
That this is the case no one will question ; then what would 
ensue if Chinese were permitted to enter our workshops at 
half the present rate of wages? 

No, it will not do; in self-preservation, that first law of 
nature, it will not do. And yet, to exclude them from 
enjoying the privileges of citizenship, or to refuse them a 
landing on United Sates soil, is to violate every principle of 
our republic, 

How to work this matter satisfactorily is a question for 
our statesmen to ponder over, and to reach a satisfactory 
termination will require full play of all their mighty re- 
sources of intellect. 





Lunatics and Criminals.—In his “ Short History of 
the English Colonies in America,” Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
in portraying the condition of Delaware and Pennsy!vania, 
as contrasted with the Southern colonies especially, observes 
that although crime was not more prevalent here, pauperism 
was; and adds that nowhere in America were these subjects 
better understood or more thoroughly dealt with. He yet 
further says that in the treatment of lunatics and prisoners 
Pennsylvania was more advanced than Europe. 

From the ancient Grecian practice of slaying the aged 
and infirm, or even the sickly among children, in order to 
build up a state of sound, healthy, and able men and 
women, to the modern sentimental humanitarian schemes, 
encouraging a certaiw degree of mawkish, whining sym. 
pathy for the weak-minded, there have been many grades of 
humane as well as of inhuman treatment of those who 
through misfortune or whatever causes were bereft of reason, 
Even in this country, from the opinion that an insane man 
has lost all that is human and is therefore fit for nothing but 
exposure until death releases him from his misery, or at best 
deserves a cell beyond whose blank walls, returning the 
idiotic stare of its hopeless inmate, he may never again pass, 
to the latest theory that a man really does not possess a 
claim on public sympathy until he becomes an object of 
universal commiseration, there are still prevailing as many 
different and varying methods of treatment as there are 
individuals entrusted with the care of these wards of the 
Commonwealth, 

Many of our county poor-houses have a hospital for the 
insane, where demented persons are kept with public safety, 
and begrudged the food they receive at public expense. 
They are watched with infinite concern lest they flee their 
dungeon, and, eluding their keepers, raise a question in the 
public mind as to the relative fitness of the two for a perma- 
nent home within the hospital walls. Should one venture 
to expostulate with the official overseer, he will usually 
adopt the leer of his pupils, and taunt him with the 
heartless inquiry, “‘ Do you expect better quarters when you 
come ?” 

Then we have on the other hand the State institutions 
presided over commonly by men of great charity, who are 
devoting the best energies of their life to wooing back the 
flown reason of their fellow-men and restoring them to their 
friends, clothed in their right minds. But here enthusiasm 
is liable, and even apt, to become too fervid, and, leaping the 
bounds of a well-balanced discretion, bring up in fanaticism. 
Then we get the visionary theorist who would, by placing a 
patient in the midst of a gorgeously-upholstered apartment 
and furnishing him a confusing number of attendants, the 
meaning of which he cannot understand, hopelessly bewilder 
a mind accustomed to simple and modest surroundings— 
pursuing a course best adapted to frustrate altogether its 
original design. 

If in respect to the treatment and care of the insane we 
have progressed beyond the status of colonial times, and if 
Mr. Lodge is correct in his estimate of Pennsylvania’s 
pre-eminence, what must have been the condition of the 
miserable imbeciles of Europe a century and a half ago! 

In the treatment of prisoners Pennsylvania holds a high 
rank. Its theory of solitary confinement for the more aban- 
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doned criminals, or the more heinous crimes, has proved to 
be a correct one, as subserving all the ends of punishment 
in a more eminent degree than any other treatment. The 
manhood of the prisoner is not outraged by becoming the 
butt of an unthinking remark; nor is he exhibited to the | 
rudeness and unsympathetic gaze of the unfeeling visitor as 
acaged demon. Opportunity for mischief in idle moments 
is cut off, and the humiliation of his unenviable position is 
measurably relieved by the uniform garb of the prison and 
the numerical designation given every inmate on his entrance. 





This answers the demands of humanity as well as the vindi- 
cation of right—she end of punishment. 

It may, indeed, be questioned whether the attempt to make 
crime profitable to the State by requiring each convict to earn 


his own living in prison, while he is deprived that liberty 
outside, is either wise or just. Has not, perhaps, the con- 
demned felon forfeited that gratification which a man derives 
from toil? Under the ban of the law, can he rightfully be 
allowed to compete with those of his own craft who are fol- 
lowing their calling at such adisadvantage? It is a mistake, 
at least, to consider this question from a mere economic point 
of view. With his liberty, the criminal undoubtedly forfeits 
his rights also ; and it is but a mockery of justice to enforce 
the penalty of the one and connive at the default of enfor- 
cing that of the other. And the crime-stained man, more 
than any one else, because he is made to feel the strength of 
a just judgment, feels the hollowness and pretension of the 
one-sided execution of a merited sentence. 
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Post-Offices.—* Blessed be the man that invented sleep!” 
exclaimed Sancho Panza, when, utterly fatigued, he wooed 
“kind Nature’s sweet restorer.’? With as strong emphasis as 
Don Quixote’s doughty esquire probably used, we say, 
“Blessed be the man that invented post-offices !”’ than which 
there is nothing among public organizations more generally 
beneficial; nothing which more forcibly gives evidence of the 
rapid strides of civilization. Indeed, we consider the post- 
office the most potent fattor of civilization, next to literature, 





of which it is the faithful coadjutor. 

Antecedent to the invention of writing, there was, of 
course, no demand for postal facilities; immediately that 
chirography came into vogue, some means for the transmis- 


sian and Assyrian governments at an early day established a | 
system whereby to acquaint the governors of different prov- | 
inces with their edicts as soon as possible after their issue; 
and the messages of the Roman government were transmitted | 
by means of horsemen mounted on fleet steeds. This 
method of conveyance was, however, restricted to the use of 
the government. 

Charlemagne, somewhere about the year 800, established 
a means for the transmission of letters and parcels through- | 
out his dominion, the first of which there is any record that | 
bore any similitude to the postal system of to-day. He was | 
able to maintain it only by exerting his extremest authority, | 
and at his decease it came to an end. Under Louis XL, | 
France had “ posts,” separated from one another by a dis- | 
tance of four miles, especially intended for governmental 
use; prior to which time students in the University of Paris 
were accustomed to receive letters and money from their | 
homes through messengers employed by them especially for 
that purpose. Not till 1524 did the French post carry plebeian | 
missives, 

In England, in the thirteenth century, “ posts,’’ similar to | 
those established by Louis XI., were in use. Of how little | 


value they were to the public at large may be known from | 


the fact that the masses depended for the conveyance of their 


rural districts to the cities in order to dispose of their stock. 
A post between London and Edinburgh—three days were 
allowed fer the trip each way—was a project of the first 
James, which he contrived to carry into effect; and a little 
more than a hundred years later, a weekly post, centering at 
London, was organized to all parts of England. When, in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, the English mails 
were carried at the rate of ten miles an hour by “swift 
mail-coaches,” it was considered an almost marvelous thing- 
Rowland Hill was the first to suggest to the English Parlia- 
ment a “system of postage which will be cheap and 
invariable.’”” The suggestion was looked upon by the lords 


| with disfavor; but Hill, nothing daunted by the rebuffs 
sion of the written documents became necessary. The Per- | 


with which he was met, continued to urge his scheme upon 
their attention, and his efforts finally proved successful. In 
1840 his plan was put into operation. 

In our own country the first mail-route was established in 
1710. While colonial postmaster-general, Benjamin Franklin 
caused the people to open their eyes by his proposition to 
have a weekly mail between Philadelphia and Boston; a 


| result that was to be attained by having a coach start from 
| each place for the other at the same time. 


When the 
colonial was supplanted by the constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, the management of the mails passed into the 
hands of Congress, and very properly. 

In 1776 there were not far from fifty-four post-offices in 
the United States. In 1790 the number had increased to 
seventy-five. At that time the miles of post-routes aggre- 
gated less than two thousand, and the annual expenses of 


| the Department were about thirty-two thousand dollars. 


To-day there are in the United States nearly 27,000 


| post-offices, and the post-roads have a total length of about 


250,000 miles; while the expenditures of the Department 


| reach the snug little sum of $30,000,000 in round numbers. 


The postal rates, in 1790, were according to the distance 
letters were carried. Up to forty miles the charge was 
eight cents; between forty and ninety, ten cents; ahove 


| ninety and less than one hundred, twelve and a half cents. 
letters upon the butchers and drovers, who went from the | In 1816 the rates were: under thirty miles, six and one- 
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quarter cents; over thirty and less than eighty, ten cents; 
if more than four hundred, twenty-five cents. The rates 
were again changed in 1845, when they became five cents 
for any distance less than (ten cents for distance in excess of) 
three hundred miles. Five cents upon prepaid, and ten 
cents upon unpaid letters, for a less distance than three 
thousand miles, were the rates in 1852, during which year 
stamps and stamped envelopes were placed on sale. The 
present rate, three cents for each half ounce and under, was 
adopted in 1855. 

Many people have an absolute contempt for postal cards, 
and will use them under no circumstances—“ they look so 
cheap.” There are others—their name is legion—to whom 
the “ postal’? recommends itself simply by reason of its 
cheapness, who are thereby afforded a medium for commu- 
nication with absent friends which otherwise, on account of 
their penury, they could not enjoy. The prime object of 
the Department in giving them to the public undoubtedly 
was economy of time as well as of money in business, 
and they serve this purpose excellently. How extensively 
they are used one can realize when he knows that the sale of 
writing-paper in the United States has decreased annually 
$12,000,000 since they came into use. 

The especial prerogative of the “ mail” is, of course, the 
transmission of letters, papers, and the like; and to such use 
it was for a long time restricted. A few years since, the 
Department thought it advisable to allow the public to send 
parcels by majj—provided they were not above four pounds 
in weight, and their contents were not of the class scheduled 
“unmailable.” Thus an inexpensive system for the trans- 
portation of goods was afforded the people, which they have 
so fully appreciated that, in the majority of cases, they have 
not abused the privilege granted them. We think a person’s 
interpretation of “ mailable matter” must be very broad to 
allow him to send by mail some of the things which are thus 
sent; in proof of this we specify a few of the “ articles” 
gathered from the mail-bags by the searcher department of 
the New York post-office in the space of one month; viz., 
Rattlesnakes, ‘* copperheads,” alligators, hornets, mice, 
squirrels, torpedoes, loaded cartridges, pudding, custard, 
cheese, and, last, but by no means least, cases of dynamite. 

If one is expecting a letter, and it fails to “put in an 
appearance,” he inclines to blame the post officials for its 
non-arrival, whereas in extremely rare instances are they at 
fault. The carelessness of those who send letters by mail is 
as common as it is stupid, and that, too, when their contents 
are valuable. A well-known banker in New York recently 
posted unregistered and negotiable bonds to the amount of 
$1,500,000 in an envelope so weak it came to pieces before 
leaving the stamper’s table. In the superscription of letters 
and papers an incomprehensible heedlessness is frequently 
manifested, as is evident from the fact that between three 
and four million letters are annually sent to the “ Dead-Let- 
ter’ Office, the destination of all “ mail matter” which, for 
any reason, cannot be delivered to the parties for whom it 
was intended. 

Once when riding on a postal car, by courtesy of the 
“agent,” we were shown a letter addressed, “ Albrecht 
Schaufman, Randolph Street, Skaug,” which last, the agent 
told us, was probably written for “Chicago.” Who but an 





expert would imagine “ Squeil’’ identical with “ Schuylli 
Pa.’”’? “ Manchaisidor” is readily interpreted * Manchester;” 
and Canadians often write ‘‘ Nachaisonancher” for “ Nashua, 
N. H.” Presumably every reader of this article superscribes 
a letter as he ought, to secure it against a liability to go astray; 
he certainly will, if he considers that those connected with 
the Postal Department cannot be expected to “ know every- 
thing,” and are not employed to guess ** conundrums.”’ 


Fate.—In a late number of the MONTHLY is a short article 
upon this subject. In reply to it, I desire to quote the fol- 
lowing passage from the “ Religio Medici” of Sir Thomas 
Browne: 

“God hath not made a Creature that can comprehend 
him; ’tis a privilege of his own nature: / am that J am was 
his own definition unto Moses; and ’twas a short one to 
confound mortality, that durst question God, or ask him 
what he was; indeed he onely is; and others have and shall 
be: but in Eternity there is no distinction of Tenses; and 
therefore that terrible term Predestination, which hath 
troubled so many weak heads to conceive, and the wisest to 
explain, is in respect to God no pre-scious determination of 
our Estates to come, but a definite blast of his Will already 
fulfilled, and at the instant that he first decreed it; for to his 
Eternity which is indivisible, and all together, the last 
Trump is already sounded, the reprobates in the flame and 
the blessed in Abrahams bosome. St. Peter speaks modestly, 
when he saith, a thousand years to God are but as one day: 
for to speak like a Pl-ylosopher, those continued instances of 
time which flow into a thousand years, make not to him one 
moment; what to us is to come, to his Eternity is present, 
his whole duration being but one permanent point, without 
Succession, Parts, Flux or Division.’ 

W. D. 


Gossiping.—The following passage is from a very lively 
volume recently published in Boston, entitled “ Browsing 
among Books, and other Essays,’’ by Abba Goold Woolson. 

“‘ Among uneducated people conversation has a tendency 
to degenerate into gossip; since they feel no interest in 
matters that do not concern their actual daily life, whatever 
transpires beyond their own village and their own set of 
acquaintances seems remote and unimportant. The trifling 
acts of their neighbors are scanned and considered with as 
much attention as the world gives to the formal address of a 
powerful sovereign. In such communities the inhabitants 
resolve themselves into a secret council, before which the 
actions of every one must be brought. It does not givea 
favorable view of human nature, and yet it is true that every 
person on trial before them is supposed to be guilty till he 
is proved to be innocent. This proof, moreever, must always 
be adduced in his absence ; the court sits only when his back 
is turned; and, far from adopting the French method of 
allowing him to testify in his own defense, it never informs 
him when his case is to céme up, or, indeed, that any case 
has been preferred against him. If witnesses appear in his 
behalf, they must come without summoning and of their 
own free-will. The final decision is made known to all 
except to the one most interested, for care is taken to render 
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the verdict when he is out of court. This system of pro- 
cedure justly makes gossip appear, to honest minds, mean, 
cowardly, and uncharitable ; and yet, such is the keen atten- 
tion it excites, the edge and flavor of its personalities, the 
relish for its wild surmises, that all save the best are tempted 
to indulge in it. ; 

“Perhaps the minister’s wife is the greatest sufferer from 
these secret tribunals, these Star Chambers that are set up in 
all small villages; for, in the opinion of her sex, she can 
never succeed in performing a proper or praiseworthy act. 
And yet the current notion that women are particularly 
addicted to gossip is a slander that has too long been re- 
ceived. Were any painter given this subject for his canvas, 
he would, without doubt, portray three old crones bending 
over the tea-table, with heads in close conjunction, and 
fingers lifted to enforce emphasis and enjoin silence. But 
this is only one-ha}f the picture. A companion-piece should 
represent the interior of a country grocery store, where, 
among barrels of flour and piles of salt fish, more gossip is 
talked in one evening by the assembled crowd of customers, 
than is heard in all the farm-houses of the town. Their 
neighbor’s crops, his hired men, the weight of his hogs, the 
vegetables he sends to market, the tax he pays the minister, 
the state of his fences—all are commented on in his absence 
with eager interest. In large cities the sight and the mind 
are occupied by so many objects that gossip declines, and 
one cares not even to read the door-plate on the adjoining 
house, But wherever people are curious, idle, and ignorant, 
whether in town or country, gossip will always engross a 
large share of their speech.” 


Sleep.—Many persons experience much difficulty in pro- 
pitiating Morpheus, the god of slumber, and, after vainly 
seeking repose, find it impossible to do aught but roll and 


beat about. To correct this, there exist certain homely rules 
of vague reputation, such as counting one hundred or gazing 
with monotonous earnestness through the darkness at some 
indiscernible object about the room until sleep steals 
quietly on. 

Anything that has a calming influence upon the nerves 
will accomplish this object, as the fault lies principally with 
the nerves; and it is therefore particularly requisite that the 
worriments and toils of our daily life be totally banished 
upon going to bed. 

Dr. J. M. Granville, who has written a work upon the 
subject of sleep and sleeplessness, says : 

“Habit greatly helps the performance of the initial act, 
and to cultivate the habit of going to sleep in a particular 
way, at a particular time, will do more to procure regular 
and healthy sleep than any other artifice. To form a habit 
is, in fact, to create or develop a special centre or combina- 
tion in the nervous system which will henceforward produce 
sleep as a natural process.” 

Jf this was more generally recognized, persons who suffer 
from sleeplessness would set themselves resolutely to form 
such a habit; to do which it is necessary that the training 
be explicit and include attention to details. It is not very 
important what a person does to induce sleep, but the same 
thing should be done precisely in the same way, at the same 
time, and under as nearly as possible the same conditions 





for many consecutive nights,—say three or four weeks at 
least,—when the process, whatever it may be, will become 
sufficiently a habit. 


A Funeral of Ants.—The ant has long been an object 
of special interest with naturalists and others, who say many 
wonderful things about him, and who back him up strongly 
for possessing a remarkable degree of intelligence. 

One of these gentlemen, an acute observer of the insect, 
furnishes a very interesting incident of a funeral procession. 

Having accidentally killed a number of straying soldier 
ants, he noted a commotion among the adjacent surviving 
relations, and determined to watch their proceedings closely, 
following four or five that started from the rest toward a 
hillock a short distance off, in which was an ants’ nest. 

This they entered, and in about five minutes reappeared, 
followed by others, and all fell into rank, walking regularly 
two by two, until they arrived at the spot where the dead 
bodies of the soldier ants lay. In a few moments two of 
the ants advanced and took up the dead body of a comrade; 
then two others, and so on until all were ready to march. 
First walked two ants bearing a body, then two without a 
burden ; then two others with another dead ant, and so on 
until all the defunct insects were elevated. Then the pro- 
cession moved slowly onward, followed by an irregular body 
of about two hundred ants. 

Occasionally the two laden ants stopped, and, laying 
down the dead ant, it was taken up by the two walking 
unburdened behind them; and thus they arrived at a sandy 
spot which seemed to suit. Here the body of ants now 
commenced digging with their jaws holes in the ground, 
into each of which a dead ant was laid, and then they 
labored on until the graves were refilled. 

This did not quite finish the remarkable proceeding. 

Some six or seven of the ants had attempted to run off 
without performing their share of the digging; these were 
caught, brought back, and promptly killed upon the spot. 
A single grave was quickly dug, and they were all dropped 
into it. 

To believe that all this happened will require a great stretch 
of the imagination; but it is to be hoped that no one will 
doubt the words of a naturalist, but will try to receive all 
such ant-stories with becoming confidence, and without 
reference to his own judgment in the matter. 


Pins.—It is a singular thing about pins. There are seven 
billions manufactured annually in the United States; and 
yet, if a man’s shirt-collar is bumping up against the back of 
his neck in frantic efforts to rasp some skin off, that man 
might walk a mile with his eyes bent upon the ground and 
never find one—not one. 

Or if a youth, possessing tendencies for traffic, with an 
apple cut into sixty-four pieces, and some lemonade in a 
broken tumbler, opens a bazaar in the back yard and charges 
two pins admission, there is invariably great distress among 
the neighboring children to secure the requisite entrance fee. 

Now where do they all go? 

Even admitting that the rising generation is constantly 
swallowing them, and that a million or so are used by the 
small but wicked boy as traps for his unsuspecting relations 
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to sit upon, there are still enough remaining to excite won- | other absorbents, so much of the sugar is lost, that its manu. 


derment at their total disappearance. 

Daily and hourly fourteen factories in this country alone, 
continue their manufacture, constantly adding to the vast | 
number, until one would think that a sufficient quantity had | 
been made to bury us all in pins; but they do not appear to | 
increase a whit, and the question still remains, Where do 
they all go? 





Rag Sugar.—Many persons will scarcely give credit to 
the fact that sugar can.be made from rags; and yet it is so. | 
Singular as it may seem, the process is simple enough, as all | 
vegetable fibre such as cotton, flax, etc., if submitted to the | 
action of sulphuric acid, may be readily converted into a | 
soluble starch and thence into sugar. This is but the rule 
of nature, artificially worked out. 

The incautious youth, who has his pockets filled with 
green apples and is about to tempt the fiend of morbid 
cholera, will tell you that the fruit is “ woody,” as well as 
sour. By “woody” he will mean that it is filled with 
fibrous substance ; and upon this substance the pungent acid 
of the unripe fruit acts—in much the same manner as sul- 
phuric acid acts upon the rags—when, in the course of | 
nature, it is changed to a delicious, sweet, juicy pulp. 

It is upon these processes of nature that chemists have 
based their experiments; but the natural chemistry has here a 
great advantage over the artificial, since the natural acid 
either becomes converted into sugar itself, or combines with 
other substances in the fruit, while the sulphuric acid of the 
chemist remains in his rag sugar to its detriment and must 
in some way be destroyed. 

Here lies the difficulty of this singular process. 
In removing the deleterious acid by the use of lime or 


| wigs. 


facture would not pay; therefore there is little risk of the 


| sugar trade being disturbed or the paper-maker being de- 


prived of his rags by this discovery, and any one who may 
feel nervous about introducing metamorphosed bed-ticking 
into his breakfast cocoa can calm his fears, as the only place 


| where in all probability it will ever be seen is in the win. 


dow of an apothecary shop. 


Baldness.—The man with a bald head is an unhappy 
man. He keenly feels the want of hairy excresence, and 
eyes, with jealous rage, every other man who possesses more 
hair than he does. 

If he has just become bald, he will try tonics, and that 
scalps him. Then he approaches a druggist who sells a 
hair-renewer. 

This gentleman examines his head with great care through 
the glaring eye of a three-legged microscope, and gravely 
tells him that the follicles are all there—all they want is 


| development, and that his hair-renewer is just the thing, in 
| fact the only thing, for developing follicles. 


It is tried; but the follicles will not develop. 

As a last resort, this bald-headed man will then take to 
When a bald man takes to wearing a wig, it is a bad 
sign—a token of resignation. He feels that the case is 
hopeless ; but it is not. 

The new remedy proposed is to remove the scalp piece- 
meal, and substitute, by skin-grafting, pieces of healthy scalp 
taken from the heads of young persons. 

The success which has attended experiments of this nature 
give promise that the day is not far distant when the polished 
pates of our venerable fathers will bloom with the flowing 
locks of youth, 
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The Dictionary of Education and Instruction. 4 
Reference Book and Manual on the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching, for the use of Parents, Teachers, and others ; 
based upon the “ Cyclopedia of Education.’ By HENRY 
KippLE and A. J.Scuem. New York: E. Steiger & Co. 
The “ Cyclopedia of Education,” published by this enter- 





can be given in so small a space. The work is really more 
than a dictionary, if that term is restricted merely to a 
definer of words. It is a hand-book, a cyclopzdia, one 
book embodying all the most valuable conclusions of spe- 
cialists, and cannot be passed by without censurable indiffer- 
ence and an open disregard of what is best for the practical 
teacher. 





prising firm several years ago, won golden opinions on 
account of its freshness, originality, and indisputable merit. 
One of the departments of that extensive work is now repro- 
duced in a different form, under the above title, comprising 
articles mainly relating to the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. While it may be regretted that the work is not brought 
down to date, but merely a compilation of the larger work, 
yet even this cannot disparage the book. Under the exten- 
sive range of subjects treated, the practical suggestions made | 
are not affected by years. Methods are not—ought not be— 
subject to prevailing fashions; and the wide-awake teacher 
who would be fully up with the times need not hesitate on 
this account to lay out his little store and add to his stock 
an almost invaluable volume. One is indeed surprised that 
under every subject such valuable and extensive information 


But its sphere is wider than that of the teaching 
profession; no parent interested in the well-being of his 
children should be without a careful perusal of this work, 
and intelligent application of its recommendations in the 
training of their young minds. Altogether, the work, like 
its predecessor, is unique. 














The Exiles. 4 Russian Story. By Victor Tissot and 
ConsTANT AMERO. Tvanslated from the French by 
GeorGE D. Cox. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
“The Exiles” is a Russian lo: tory of great power and 

originality. The scene is laid in Siberia, just now a point of 

unusual interest because of the hosts of Nihilists who will 
undoubtedly be sent into exile there by the new czar. The 
| leading characters are Yegor Semenoff, a political convict; 
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Nadege Davidoff, his betrothed; Ladislas, a Polish boy; M. 
Lafleur, a liberty-loving French dancing-master; and Yer- 
mac, chief of police of Yakoutsk. Yegor, Nadege, and 
Ladislas, aided by M. Lafleur, undertake to escape across 
Siberia. They are followed by Yermac, but reach the polar 
regions, meeting wiih all kinds of exciting and perilous ad- 
ventures. These points give but a sljght idea of this truly 
wonderful and intensely interesting story; to fully appreciate 
it, it must be read. The plot is developed in the most skillful 
manner, and it is impossible to fathom the mysteries until, in 
the proper place, they are explained. The tale will be 
relished by old and young alike, its “‘ Robinson Crusoe” fea- 
tures rendering it unusually attractive to children, and its 
entire purity fitting it for general perusal. The description 
of the hurricane, the aurora borealis, the polar night, the 
mirage, and the breaking-up of the ice, are marvelously 
vivid, realistic, and beautiful, and the characters are so 
strongly drawn that they are photographed on the memory, 
while the immense amount of reliable information concern- 
ing Siberia given renders the book especially valuable. 


Mildred’s Cadet; or, Hearts and Bell-Buttons. An 
Idyl of West Point. By ALIcE Kinc HAMILTON, wife of 
United States Army Officer. Fhiladelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros. 

A really fascinating love story, in which the reader is 
given a very vivid and faithful picture of society life at West 
Point. The style of the story is light; the plot is full of 
telling points, and the incidents are both romantic and novel. 
Cadet life is its special feature, and the authoress has most 
capitally portrayed the slaughter wrought by Cupid’s unerring 
weapon upon the heart of at least one of the youthful war- 
riors. 


The Personal Life of David Livingstone, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Chiefly from his Unpublished Fournals and 
Correspondence in the Possession of his Family. By 
WILLIAM GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. New College, 
Edinburgh. With Portrait. Philadelphia: Fohn E. 
Potter & Co. 

We are in receipt of advance sheets of this work, which is 
destined to meet a long-felt want. Volumes on the travels 
and adventures of the intrepid explorer have appeared by 
the score. We are made acquainted with the geography of 
Central Africa, the perils from disease and from hostile 
natives, the social condition, the climate, and capabilities of 
the African continent both by the missionary’s own writings 
and by those who followed in his footsteps or who have 
drawn from sources supplied by him. It remains yet for 
the biographer to satisfy the public interest by portraying the 
personal character of the distinguished philanthropist. 

This noble work fell to the lot of Dr. Livingstone’s 
eminent countryman, Rev. Dr. Blaikie, who, with admiring 
pen, offers this tribute to the memory of the greatest mis- 
Sionary traveler of modern times. If Boswell’s “ Life of 
Johnson” be the standard of reliable biographies, certainly 
this work deserves a like confidence, for it is mainly based 
on Livingstone’s own journals. 

On every page almost are the very words of the man who, 
beset with difficulties, surrounded by perplexities, enduring 





trials and subject to the most discouraging disappointments, 
still kept up heart, his eye fixed on the goal before him, and 
breathed forth blessings on his enemies, showing in act, 
word of mouth and of pen, a consistent model of the 
religion he came to establish. It is evidently the desire of 
Dr. Blaikie to allow his hero to tell the story of his life in 
his own words; but when a word of his is needed he 
speaks it forth manfully, appreciatingly, lovingly. He never 
falters. He feels that his confidence is worthily placed, and 
that his spbject compels admiration. Himself can add 
nothing ; it is all task enough to set him forth in proper per- 
spective. And as head and heart bend to the task, the 
achievement cannot fail of success. 

Interesting as may be the tale of suffering, of toil, of suc- 
cessful exploration, to the narrative of personal life attaches a 
still greater interest. “I am a man, and nothing that 
concerns a man do I think foreign to myself,’’ is the confes- 
sion, acknowledged or tacit, of every member of the race. 
A well-written biography of a noble character therefore 
possesses paramount interest, and the volume before us is 
faithfully and honestly written. 


We are in receipt of a “‘ Report to the Board of Educa- 
tion on the Teaching of Chemistry and Physics in the United 
States,’ by Frank Wigglesworth Clarke, S.B., Professor of 
Chemistry and Physics in the University of Cincinnati. 

This thorough and exhaustive report is made up from 
information obtained in response to circulars, relative to the 
teaching of chemistry and physics, sent out by the Commis- 


sioner of Education. The pamphlet is therefore valuable as 
an official document based upon the most reliable sources, 
and is interesting not only to those more particularly con- 
cerned in the work of education, but to every one having 
the welfare of our schools at heart. 


From an ancient book compiled after the manner of our 
modern encyclopzedias, and shown to have been made more 
than two thousand years B.C., what has long been a supposi- 
tion is ascertained to be a certainty, that Chaldea was the 
parent land of astronomy, for it is found from this work and 
from inscriptions upon bricks that the Babylonians catalogued 
the stars and named the constellations; that they arranged 
the twelve constellations that form our present zodiac, to 
show the course of the sun’s path in the heavens; divided 
time into weeks, months, and years; and they divided the 
week as we now have it, into seven days, six being days of 
labor and the seventh a day of rest, to which they gave a 
name from which the word “ Sabbath” is derived, and they 
observed this day by resting from every species of labor as 
rigorously as the Jew or Puritan. 

The motion of the heavenly bodies and the phenomena of 
the weather were noted down and a connection traced be- 
tween the weather and the moon’s changes. They invented 
the sun-dial and the water-clock to measure time, and they 
speak in this work of the spots on the sun, a fact which 
could only have been known through the use of telescopes, 
and that they possessed such instruments is supposed from 
observations they have noted down of Venus, and from the 
fact that Layard found the crystal lens in the ruins of 
Nineveh. 
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The bricks contain an account of the deluge substantially 
the same as the narrative in the Bible, except that the names 
are different. They disclose that houses and lands were 
then sold, leased, and mortgaged; that money was loaned at 
interest, and that market-gardeners, to use an American 
phrase, ‘‘ worked on shares.” 

Truly, “ there is nothing new under the sun.” 


Some years ago, Cardinal Mai, the eminent Italian 
scholar, noticed in perusing a number of medizval manu- 
scripts that there appeared traces of former letters behind 
the writing, but so faint as to be undistinguishable by the 
naked eye. This excited his curiosity. It occurred to him 
that parchment was by no means abundant in the middle 
ages, and it was just possible that the monks may have 
possessed themselves of pagan manuscripts, deliberately 
erased the writings upon them, and appropriated the parch- 
ments for their own uses. These suspicions were soon 
confirmed. By the aid of a microscope he was enabled to 
discern more clearly the existence of previous writing, and 
in some cases he succeeded in deciphering words. Thus 
began some of the most interesting literary discoveries of 
modern times. Behind the history of the Council of Chal- 
cedon he discovered the epistles of Fronto and some of the 
orations of Symmachus, and behind the letters of a com- 
mentary of St. Augustine on the Psalms he made the 
glorious discovery of at least one-third of the long-lost 
work of Cicero, the De Republica, a work which, up to the 
time of Mai’s discovery, was only known to us by one long 
fragment of two or three isolated scraps. 


In the year 1626, a German gentleman, Casbarus van 
Sparr, was engaged in building a new house. In the course 
of their excavations the workmen came upon a small, square 
parcel wrapped in sirong, linen cloth, which had been care- 
fully plastered all over with beeswax. On opening and 
examining the parcel a volume was discovered, and this 
volume was Luther’s work, the only copy in existence, 
supposed to have been buried when to possess such a work 
was to merit death. 


Whittier’s First Poem.— 
THE DEITY. 
The Prophet stood 

On the high mount and saw the tempest-cloud 
Pour the fierce whirlwind from its reservoir 
Of congregated gloom. The mountain-oak, 
Torn from the earth, heaved high its roots where once 
Its branches waved. The fir-tree’s shapely form, 
Smote by the tempest, lashed the mountain’s side ; 
Yet, calm in conscious purity, the seer 
Beheld the awful devastation, for 
The Eternal Spirit moved not in the storm. 


The tempest ceased. The caverned earthquake burst 
Forth from its prison, and the mountain rocked 

Even to its base. The topmost crags were thrown 
With fearful crashing down its shuddering slopes. 
Unawed the Prophet saw and heard. He felt 

Not in the earthquake moved the God of Heaven. 


The murmur died away, and from the height, 

Torn by the storm and shattered by the shock, 

Rose far and clear a pyramid of flame, 

Mighty and vast! The startled mountain deer 
Shrank from its glare and cowered beneath the shade ; 
The wild fowl shrieked ; yet even then the seer 





Untrembling stood and marked the fearful glow, 
For Israel’s God came not within the flame. 


The fiery beacon sank, A still small voice 

Now caught the Prophet’s ear. It’s awful tone, 
Unlike to human sound, at once conveyed 

Deep awe and reverence to his pious heart. 
Then bowed the holy man; his face he veiled 
Within his mantle, and in meekness owned 

The presence of his God, discovered not in 

The storm, the earthquake, or the mighty flame, 
But in the small, still whisper to his soul. 


The above lines were written in 1826 by Whittier, who 
was then in his nineteenth year, and constitute the first poem 
of his that was ever published. At that time the youthful 
author was engaged upon his father’s rocky farm in Haver- 
hill, and, like Robert Burns, was but an humble toiler at the 
plough. llaving but little confidence in his abilities, and 
fearful lest the verses should be refused, he left them under 
the office-door of the Free Press, a weekly paper then pub- 
lished by William Lloyd Garrison, in Newburyport. Garri- 
son himself was a young man, having just attained his 
majority, and this paper was his first venture in journalism, 
to which young Whittier’s father had lent his patronage. 
The paper was, therefore, received regularly at the farm; 
and as week after week passed without bringing tidings of 
the poem to its author, no one can conceive of his varied 
emotions of disappointment and wavering hope unless he 
himself has thus anxiously awaited the success or failure 
of a maiden attempt in literature. And so the time 
passed tediously on, until one day while Whittier was at 
work with his uncle Moses, repairing the stone fence by the 
highway, going along on the outside and replacing the 
stones knocked from the wall by sheep that had scrambled 
over it, the postman came along on horseback, and to save 
going to the house with the paper he tossed it to the one 
who, above all others, most desired to scan its pages. With 
trembling fingers he opened it. 

Joy! His poem was published. And not only published, 
but was at the “ head of the corner.” He was so bewil- 
dered and dazed by this success, so much above his expec- 
tations, that for a long time he stood looking at it and yet 
was unable to read a word. At length his uncle brought 
his mind back to things of earth by bidding him keep at his 
work, It may well be believed no success in future years 
ever produced so many pleasing and bewildering effects. 

Garrison was so impressed with his new contributor’s 
work, that he sought him out, going to Haverhill on horse- 
back to interview him. When Garrison called, young 
Whittier was at work in the field. He was told a gentleman 
wanted to see him at the house. Nobody had ever called 
on him before, and he felt more like running away than 
seeing this visitor; but he got into the house by the back 
door, “‘slicked up,” and soon stood in the presence of the 
young editor, who encouraged him to make good use of the 
talent he displayed. 

Whittier’s father entered during the interview, and begged 
Garrison not to fill his son’s mind with such notions of future 
fame that could never be realized, but it was too late; the 
damage was done! This was the first meeting of these two 
men, ever afterward so intimately associated in anti-slavery 
work, 
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A Word to Literary Aspirants.—The conditions of 
literary effort are in thése days very different from what they 
formerly were. Within the present century, journalism has 
risen from something like a pastime into the dignity of a 
profession. Out of the unregulated amorphism of its in- 
cipient stages it has developed into a highly organized 
existence. From an incongruous horde of literary nomads, 
whose movements tended nowhere and everywhere, it has 
been concentrated into the drilled and disciplined order of 
an army, with companies and regiments each under its own 
colors, and trained to the use of its own particular weapons. 
And the individual has changed with the organization. 
Every man does not now set up for a captain, though any 
private with the necessary ability may hope to be one. As 
was said of the proverbial French soldier, so may every 
private in the regiments of literature carry a marshal’s baton 
in his knapsack. In this army, also, there can in the nature 
of things be no promotion by purchase; nothing is to be 
hoped for under any system of exchange; promotion by 
merit is here the only admissible tenet of law and practice. 
Literary labor is now more than ever in the position of 
earning its money’s worth; and although the reward may 
not always be proportioned to the effort, that is a contingency 
which is not incidental to this department of labor only, but 
holds equally of all branches of human industry and appli- 
cation. 

To one, therefore, who possesses any fair degree of literary 
skill, there are in our day many avenues open, if not to 
distinction and affluence, at least to a respectable compe- 
tency. But, like all other attainments, it can only be 
acquired by hard work and persistent effort. Byron’s story 


‘about his waking one morning and finding himself famous 


is apt to take unprofitable possession of too many young 
heads, of whom it is no more likely to be true than it was 
of Byron himself. With all his undoubted genius, united 
to the advantages of his birth and station, he did not burst 
like a meteor at once into distinction, but worked on 
long with no more encouragement than Brougham awarded 
him for his “‘ Hours of Idleness.”” And even after he had 
risen to the summit of poetical fame in his day any one who 
compares his drafts with his finished productions will see 
what a patient, plodding craftsman he was, scrupulously 
fastidious as to his phraseology, in the amending and cor- 
recting of which he spared no pains. In these corrections, 
moreover, he exhibited what is always a distinct proof of 
literary skill and cultured taste, in so far as he seldom made 
a change which was not also an improvement. To the 
young literary aspirant, therefore, we would say: Write 
carefully, and at leisure; do not fall into the stupid conceit 
of “‘dashing things off;” have no aversion to your faults 
being pointed out, but beware, on the other hand, of the 
exuberant praise bestowed upon your manuscript by inter- 
ested relatives; and once your work is honestly done, and 
neatly written out, do your best to find a likely channel of 
publication for it. If not at first successful, you may be in 
the long fun; and if not with one piece, lay it aside and try 
another, 

An editor is frequently blamed if he does not immediately 
return an unavailable paper, and is regarded as unkind or 
even harshif he fails to point out the faults of the unfortu- 





nate manuscript; but a little reflection will show how 
unreasonable it is to cxpect that that hard-worked personage 
can have time to criticise, for the benefit of any tyro who 
may ask, the imperfections of that tyro’s work. Nor can 
an editor possibly peruse and judge of the merits or other- 
wise of a multiplicity of manuscripts immediately upon their 
reception. Days, even a week or two, may elapse before 
he can give them the necessary attention. 

Contributors would be more patient regarding their papers, 
if they only knew how earnestly a conscientious editor 
labors to throw into shape an imperfectly written article or 
tale; nor would they wonder at their offerings being so 
frequently abridged, if they knew how, many papers were 
constantly struggling for a place. ‘Deal small and serve 
all,” is one of the editor’s necessary maxims. 

There are various minor, but nevertheless important, 
points which it would be well for literary aspirants to 
observe, but which we regret to say are too often neglected. 
The caligraphy should be clear, and the page should not be 
crowded with lines; otherwise, a manuscript which may 
contain really meritorious matter runs the risk of being 
returned unread. Manuscripts should be written on one side 
of the leaf only, and at the end or at the beginning the 
author’s full Christian name, surname, and address should be 
given. The neglect of this latter precaution, as well as the 
omitting to include stamps for postage on _ ineligible 
material, occasions the loss, or necessitates the consignment 
to the waste-basket, of many a manuscript. 

Letters of recommendation from the tyro’s friends, or 
even from men of eminence in the literary world, are of no 
use whatever if the matter offered fails to commend itself to 
the editor. His duty is to cater for a public who must be 
satisfied that what is periodically offered to it suits its taste. 
Nor can the editor who would hold together his clienté/e 
of readers admit the offerings of even the widow or orphan, 
unless they pass the tribunal of his judgment—a cruel duty, 
doubtless, but one which the stern exigencies of his position 
necessitates, 

One notable source of failure to the literary aspirant is 
his inability or unwillingnesss to accommodate the style of 
his contribution to that of the magazine or journal to which 
he proposes to send it. Many declinatures are traceable, 
not so much to defective composition or literary poverty, as 
to the _inappropriateness of the subject, or the objectionable 
manner in which it is treated. It is a hopeful indication of 
success when a contributor can grasp the spirit and purpose 
of the publication in which he is emulous of appearing, and 
at once writes up to it. Without the necessary literary 
insight to discriminate in this matter, it would be impossible 
for those who make a profession of journalism, or who earn 
a livelihood by miscellaneous contributions to magazines, to 
frame their productions in conformity with this, the first and 
foremost of editorial requirements. It is clear that when an 
editor opens a manuscript and finds that the heading of it 
indicates a subject obviously inappropriate for his purposes 
he will go no further into it. On the other hand, if the subject 
be such as comes within the scope or design of his publica- 
tion, the young writer has at least made one step in his 
progress good, for his paper, unless the editor has previously 
accepted a similar article from another hand, will then be 
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considered on its merits. Of course, when a writer has 
been sufficiently tested and approved, and hus reached the 
honor of a place on the staff of contributors which most 


magazines in course of time gather round them, this diffi- | 


culty is less felt, as then he has his work frequently allocated 
to him by the editor, subject and all. But young writers 


cannot get into this position in a day or a year, if ever; and | 
meantime, therefore, they must set down this question of | 


fitness as among the considerations that are necessary on 
their part if they would hope to appear in print in the 
quarter toward which their ambition points. 


The Art /nterchange, in an editorial of a recent date, 
endeavors to correct some prevalent errors in speech and 


manner, errors due usually to carelessness, and which have | 


only to be pointed out to be’ abandoned. As the article is 
in very good taste and quite apropos, we quote: 

“Rumor has it that the day of ‘ Thanks’ is almost over, 
and that it will again be good form to use ‘Thank you’ in 
acknowledging civilities. It is not in the spirit of ‘ The 
king is dead! Long live the king!’ that many will wel- 
come the return to a moré courteous form of expression. 
There are those whose sense of the fitness of things has been 
outraged by the popularity of this curt monosyllable, and not 
even the sanction of the best society has reconciled them to 





its use. Why it should ever have displaced ‘ Thank you’ js 
not clear; but certain it is that whoever invented it, as an 
expression of recognition for services rendered, deserves to 
be set down as an ill-conditioned boor, lacking in true polite- 
ness, whatever his station. Possibly it was evolved by some 
supercilious snob who, fearful of compromising his dignity,— 
which not being of the ‘sure-footed kind,’ was liable to fall 
if he bent,—was chary of confessing to being very much 
obliged, and so endeavored to compromise between polite- 
ness and dignity with ‘ Thanks’ as the result of his effort. 

‘* The word pervades all classes of society ; the belle reward- 
ing the services of attentive cavaliers with ‘ Thanks,’ and 
the same word being made to do duty by the beggar at the 
gate, on receiving alms. Whether of high or low degree, 
it matters not at all; one and all assail your ears with the 
rude monosyllable in return for any civilities offered. It is 
quite impossible to infuse into it any grace, sweetness, or 
courtesy. It is both supercilious and brusque, and the high 
favor in which it has been held for so long a time reflects 
little credit on the good taste of our people. 

“ Some few cling to the old-fashioned ‘Thank you,’ and 

| this expression is to its modern substitute what the stately 

minuet is to some of the undignified, hoydenish dances 

which have commended themselves to gentle ladies in these 
later days.” 
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Ill-assorted Marriages.—It is certainly very‘sad that so 
many marriages contracted under favorable circumstances 
and giving promise of happy returns should prove but 
miserable failures, with which both husband and wife 
become speedily disgusted. 

The principal causes leading to such mesalliances, so fatal 
to the happiness and usefulness of both parties, are clearly 
obvious, yet no one seems to pause or think while the 
terrible evil continues its relentless march; and the number 


is daily increasing of young hearts that are hurrying on to | 


dash themselves in pieces on this rocky aud desolate shore. 

Years ago much thought was given to contemplated 
matrimony, and it was considered a subject of serious 
import; but the young people of the present day are hasty 
and impulsive, and blunder into Hymen’s arms to live and 
repent their youthful folly through many weary years of 
hopeless misery. 

The young man, upon reaching his majority, with no 
adequate resources for livelihood save a meagre weekly 
pittance which is scarce enough to support himself respect- 
ably, immediately looks about him for a wife, unless he has 
already secured one (which is too often the case), and then 
these two start out upon the troubulous waters of Life’s 
ocean, perhaps to struggle through hand in hand, and arise 
from their afflictions with a purer love for one another, 
but oftener—aye, much oftener—to be overwhelmed and sink 
in the vortex. 

Others again, entirely without means of subsistence, and 


with scarcely sufficient money in bank to compensate the 
minister for his services, commit the foolish act, then go to 
live with “ papa’; and very unlike Barkis, “ papa” is not 
always “ willin’ ”’ 

In either case, trial and tribulation is necessarily the 
sequel, and fancied love wanes rapidly under the influence 
of these afflictions, estrangement begins, and soon there is 
discord between these two souls that should ever mingle in 
perfect harmony. 

The young folks of late years do not seem to realize the 
sacredness of marriage; and instead of being a holy union 
of two natures blended and softened into one, with accord- 
ing tastes and sympathies, it is made a farcial play too 
frequently ending in tragedy. A girl of twenty-one or two, 
with that foolish though characteristic horror of becoming 
an old maid, will accept the attention of a man who is in 
no way calculated to make her a suitable partner, simply 
because these attentions give promise of speedy matrimony, 

and she feels that not to marry will prove a disgrace which 
| nothing can ever wipe out. Better far to die an old maid 

than live to shed bitter, heart-rending tears over such a 

false step—a step that will be followed with certain misery; 

for marriage without the pure and ennobling feature of a 

perfect love is but a bauble, empty of all that makes it, in 

perfection, worth seeking. 
| Under the existing state of society, it is greatly to be 
| feared that the evil will never cease, since, in overtures to 
| matrimony, no amount of care can penetrate the breastwork 
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of deceit which both parties build up to hide their real 
selves from the other’s view. 

It is a human weakness the world over to to turn the best 
side outward for inspection; but this is particularly the case 
when a young man pays his attentions to a young lady. 
He is then sure to bring forward in prominent array every 
good point in his character or temper, and keep all the bad 
ones in a very shady background. He will admire every- 
thing she admires, and in every way,endeavor to convince 
her that he is above the level of humanity, and utterly free 
from faults. If she is poetically inclined, he will read to 
her from Tennyson or Longfellow by the hour with apparent 
gusto, though in his heart he hates Tennyson and abominates 
Longfellow. 

The lady upon her part acts in a similar manner, and the 
result is, they get married without understanding each other 
in the least, and under a mutual deception. Soon—ah, so 
soon!—this lying cloak is thrown aside, the scales drop 
from their eyes, and, like Paul, they see, beholding each 
other in a true light. 

Such an alliance cannot terminate happily, for if the seeds 
of sorrow are sown, naught but sorrow can be reaped 
therefrom. When love finds its way into the heart, the 
object on which that love depends seems perfect; and if 
glaring faults are discovered,—too glaring for love’s charity 
to hide,—then love receives a shock from which it will 
never recover, if indeed it be not utterly destroyed. 

It is therefore necessary, if we would secure happiness, to 
look well to the partner of our choice, and see that our 
tastes agree in all important respects, as true marriage is a 
loving communion of the higher and nobler natures, which 
will continue throughout life, bringing peace and happiness 
in its train, and smoothing the rough road of existence with 
a gentle hand. Ee Be 


The Fine Art of Nursing.—It would be a bootless task 
to attempt to make the associations of a sick-room positively 
pleasant ; but it is by no means impossible, nor even difficult, 
to imbue them with a negative charm. Happily for the 
comfort of the much-abused invalid, there has of late years 
been considerable progress in sick-room zsthetics. He is 
no longer at the mercy of a generation of Sairey Gamps, but 
is championed by a legion of medical myrmidons of the best 
intention, though, perhaps, of still blunted sensibilities. 

It is something to rejoice over, this step toward sick-room- 
service reform, even though the coveted consummation be 
yet a long way off. The trouble lies not in a lack of dis- 
position or ability to serve the invalid, but rather in an over- 
anxiety to discharge one’s duties with distinction. The 
emphasis we frequently place upon our service, the pressing 
assiduity of our attentions, the air of gracious magnanimity 
with which we tolerate the whims of our patient, offend his 
morbid sensibilities; for, strange to say, nothing is more 
calculated to irritate an invalid than such silent intimations 
that you are aware of his unfortunate condition, and can 
make due allowance for his idiosyncrasies. 

It requires the greatest fimesse to encounter successfully 
the abnormal prejudices which are constantly springing up 
in the infected brain. It requires even a nicer talent to 
create that placid exterior which is so desirable in a sick- 





room, and which conveys to the patient not the slightest 
intimation that you comprehend his utter helplessness, but 
rather suggests a commendable desire on your part to lavish 
on him such attentions as a person of his distinguished merits 
has a right to receive. 

The apparent efforts to soothe an invalid, to alleviate his 
suffering, to ‘“‘make him comfortable,” are naturally futile. 
It is policy of the worst kind to betray your purpose to a 
mind whose preconceived ideas are bound to defeat it, if it 
be presented openly. It is only by strategic manceuvres that 
one can circumvent the settled conviction so deeply rooted 
in the brain of a sick man, that his condition is for the time 
being owe of irrevocable misery. He usually has his mind 
pretty definitely made up as to what would be a correct 
diagnosis of his case, and he lapses into a fatalist belief that 
his disease must have its course. He accepts his seasons of 
pain as a succession of wretched but unavoidable sequence. 
He knows beforehand that nothing you can do will mitigate 
his suffering, and the strength. of this conviction operates 
against your praiseworthy efforts to add to his comfort. 
Obviously, then, what offices you have to perform for him 
should be fulfilled in the most covert manner possible, in 
order that he may not detect you in their performance, but 
may be left undisturbed to enjoy the sensation of self-derived 
benefit. The consciousness of increased comfort which is 
apparently independent of all agency of yours is the entering- 
wedge for a conviction of improved health, which is the first 
stage on the highway of convalescence. 

Yet I have known persons to be addicted to the habit of 
asking an invalid whethér he did not want this or that, 
whether he would not feel better in some other position and 
in different circumstances. Forgetful that the first instinct 
of a sick man is a strong antipathy towards being disturbed, 
either by sound or sense, they urge upon him the necessity 
of mental action by requiring him to state his preferences. 
Nine times out of ten their inquiry is answered negatively ; 
and why? Not because the patient does not often really 
want a change of position or circumstances, but because, 
being called upon to decide: for himself, he overestimates the 
effort that would be necessary to effect the desired end, and 
concludes that, rather than make it, he will put up with the 
negative comfort of his present position. Whereas, if taken 
unawares, he would submit cheerfully to a moment’s dis- 
turbance for the sake of several hours’ ease. If you take 
hold of his pillow. before he knows it and deftly whisk it 
away, you can turn it over quickly, shake it up aad put it 
back again before he has time to think whether he wants it 
changed or not; and it is an exceptional thing if he be not 
gratified by the result of your expedition. 

These are, however, words for the wise. It would be 
injudicious to commend such strategy to a novice. The 
condition of the invalid upon whom the best-intentioned 
ingénue was experimenting would indeed be deplorable. 
This is a field for the operation of womanly tact, 

First of all, there must be a clear perception and sound 
judgment brought to bear upon the case at issue. An ob- 
servant nurse can tell at a glance whether her Protégé is 
comfortable. If there is room for a doubt, the law should 
be, “ Do not disturb him.” On the other hand, the external 
evidences of discomfort being sufficient, proceed without 
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delay to remove the aggravating cause. A matter-of-course 
air will usually help one to bring about this desired end. 
You are to assume that you know just what the patient 
wants; but you are not to withhold the subtle flattery which 
your manner may convey, that your knowledge is due to his 
own timely declaration. Charles Lamb says, “ To be sick 
is to enjoy monarchial prerogatives;” and, we may add, 
especially that of being flattered and courted in a delicate 
way, which shall have in it no vestige either of offensive 
fawning or of grandiloquent patronage. 

The foregoing contains what I consider the spiritual 
essence of good nursing. But of what use is a jewel if it 
have not an appropriate setting ? 

The principles of this fine art are often spoiled in the ap- 
plication; the loftiest purpose may be defeated by sheer lack 
of esthetic refinement. 

The prettiest and the sunniest room belongs to the invalid 
by divine right—a room which, while it fulfills all sanitary 
conditions, is at once the embodiment of beauty and com- 
fort. It must be a room, too, which will admit of frequent 
revolutions in its arrangement, for nothing is so fatiguing 
to an invalid as the long-contined contemplation of the same 
effects. Even the occasional occupant of a room wearies of 
seeing the chairs forever in the same place, the pictures in 
the same relative positions, the same folds toa curtain and 
the same books on the table. Routine and Monotony are 
the attendant fiends of every sick-room, and the invalid will 
gratefully recognize any device that will weaken their 
power. It is a pleasant surprise to him in the morning, 
for instance, to wake up and fifid a pretty new coverlid 
over his bed, or a fresh bouquet on the table beside him. 
His mind is switched off on a siding; he takes a new lease 
of comfort, and he has a sharper relish for his breakfast. 
But, oh, beware how you play with his fickle appetite! A 
single offense against his superfine taste will condemn 
the meal you have so carefully prepared to a petulant 
rejection. 

A lady, in writing to one of our leading journals, has 
complained that the average nurse is culpably destitute of 
common sense in one particular: it is an every-day crime 
with her to crush all suggestion of appetite out of the 
invalid palate by freighting his tray with too generous 
portions. This is an index to one of the cardinal principles 
of sick-room cuisine: All food must be served in the sparest 
moderation. Daintiness is a concomitant of illness. The 
fitful appetite of an invalid will often allow you to replenish 
his tray repeatedly by slight installments, when it would 
revolt from the same amount of food if presented all at 
once. 

It is not within our scope to enter upon a discussion of 
dietetics; but the question of table appointment and service 
is too important to be passed by in silence. It should never 
be forgotten that ~n invalid is the next thing to a child, and 
that he requires to be as constantly amused. It does not 
take much to amuse him, however. His new counterpane 
and morning nosegay are a certain source of delight, and 
he is pleased by such a trifling thing as a change in his 
nurse’s apparel or general appearance. 

First of all, he must have scrupulous cleanliness every. 
where about him. None but the most immaculate hands 





should be allowed to touch him; none but the neatest 
persons should approach his bedside. His napkins and 
towels should be above reproach both in beauty and spot- 
lessness. i have known some of the best-intentioned 
persons to be guilty of the sin of bringing all their old 
threadbare damask into requisition in the sick-room, because 
it was so easy to wash. This is simply treason. The pride 
of the linen-closet is the appanage of the invalid. First 
and last, now and always, in this as in everything, he should 
have the best. But the best in this case does not signify 
always the same thing. The best is the fittest for the 
occasion, and the occasion is governed by the invalid’s 
mood. His tray was spread yesterday with a red-bordered 
doily; to-day let the border be blue, and to-morrow there 
shall be no border at all. Yesterday he drank out of a tall 
tumbler and a Chinese cup; to-day let him have a slender- 
stemmed goblet and a Haviland bowl. To-day he enjoyed 
an egg ona slice of brown toast temptingly served on a 
delicate plate; to-morrow he will like it in a wine-glass, 
It is demoralizing even to a vigorous appetite to be able to 
conjecture just what you will have for breakfast, and just 
how it will look. Think, then! The appetite of an invalid 
is easily affronted. It is not “of the earth earthy ;’’ it is 
evanescent and ethereal. It must be coaxed and cajoled. 
Every house should have its pieces of especially dainty 
china and fine glassware sacred to the sick-room. I re- 
member a certain weakness I had when I was a child fora 
pretty ¢é¢e-a-téte set that was used only in case of sickness. 
Many a trivial malady did I magnify for the sake of being 
allowed to lie abed and take my breakfast off of that 
lacquered tray and those delicate plates. Believe me, an 
invalid is susceptible to some childish pleasure. 

It is almost an insult to one’s understanding to suggest the 
necessity of quiet in a sick-room; but how many persons 
know what is meant by quiet—absolute repose? I fancy 
that, if I were an invalid, I would rather hear a dynamite 
explosion than the slinking, tip-toe tread of a heavy, perhaps 
a squeaking, shoe. A pair of soft, pliable, heelless slippers 
is therefore an indispensable adjunct to the skillful nurse’s 
wardrobe, not to mention such simple dresses as will not 
brush against the bed with an ostentatious swish, or rustla 
stiffly over the floor. But these requirements must be felt. 
Like lessons in ethics, they cannot be inculcated into an 
unappreciative mind. The best nurses are rfurses by instinct. 
Any one, however, may render acceptable service who 
brings to its performance a sound judgment, enduring 
patience, a cheerful face, and willing hands. These are 
the prerequisites of sick-room attendance. Without them 
no one canever hope to fathom the principles of the fine 
art of nursing. 

ELEANOR Moore HIEsTAND. 


Hats and Churches.—In England, as in America, ‘ Sun- 
day clothes” are quite an institution; but in the former coun- 
try the hat is a portion of man’s attire which receives from 


him the greatest attention. It is, perhaps, seen at its best on 
a bright, sunshiny Sabbath morning; and, as the sanctuary 
has always proved an effective place to exhibit the latest milli- 
nery, frock-coats, and all the various etceteras which go to 
make the two sexes dressed and ready for church, the hat- 
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wearer takes it there—but, unfortunately for the hat, it can- 
not be worn during service. I am led to think, by personal 
observation, that if some one who is about to organize a 
society for the advancement of mental culture among the 
far-away Dyaks would only change his mind, and instead 
start a Keep-on-your hat-in-church Society, he would prove 
himself a benefactor to English male humanity, and his name 
would go down to postery glowing in fame. 

Who has not been deeply interested before service com- 
menced in church by seeing tall and short gentlemen walk 
sedately up the aisle to their pews, and before taking their 
seats solemnly read their hatters’ names for the twentieth 
time. Never is the lining of a hat so carefully examined as 
during this critical moment; and it might be a good idea— 
and one calculated to put the worshiper in a proper frame 
of mind—if the ten commandments or the creed were substi- 
tuted for the hatter’s name. The wearer would then have a 
little more to read and the ¢..ng would not be so montonous. 

The English are a church-going people, and the male por- 
tion of the population who lay any claim to respectability 
would hardly think of entering church or chapel-door in a 
felt hat, except in bad weather. The silk hat is the Sunday 
hat. Tabooed on other days, it is the hat for Sunday. 

A hatter who could recognize some of his own goods would 
obtain no small amount of. satisfaction from standing at the 
door of a fashionable church and taking mental notes 
such as this: ‘Ah! here comes Mr. B Got one of 
my hats on—paid me one pound ten for it—nice looking top- 
piece—jewed me down ten shillings,” and so on. 


To all wearers of silk hats, however, when once they get 
inside the church, the hat becomes a serious difficulty. Of 
all the various expedients by which ingenious church-goers 
have endeavored to safely dispose of their hats, there is not 


one that has proved efficient. To hold a hat continually in 
one’s lap is only practicable in Quaker meeting; and no man 
could successfully balance a hat in one hand and find the 
Epistle for the Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity with the 
other hand; while to stand up to sing with a silk hat under 
your arm would be absurd. The hat must, therefore, be laid 
aside—but where? ‘The churches are all constructed with 
exclusive reference to souls, and afford no accommodation 
for hats whatever. 

The extreme danger of placing a hat in the aisle immedi- 
ately outside of the pew can be readily seen. The first lady 
who sweeps up the aisle carries with her a confused train of 


defenseless hats, depositing them in front of her own pew, ° 


and then their owners have to rise and rush after their abused 
property. Of course, the hats which have been subjected to 
this process, however interesting they may prove to the geolo- 
gist or antiquarian, are of no further use as hats. 

In the days when expansive crinolines were in fashion the 
fate of such a hat was even more appalling. When a well- 
dressed lady passed by its vicinity, it was gone totally from 
human sight. There are cases on record where one fashion- 
able woman engulfed thirteen hats during her passage from 
the church-door to her pew near the pulpit, and they were 
never seen more! Whether they were absorbed or resolved 
themselves into air was never ascertained, and the boldest 
man shrank from investigating their fate, preferring to bear 
the loss in sad and dignified silence. 





Next to the aisle, the pew-seat is the most dangerous posi- 
tion which can be found for a hat. Reliable statistics show 
that of every one hundred hats thus placed sixty are sat 
upon by their owners, thirty-four are sat upon by other peo- 
ple, and only jive escape! Just think of it! It is also a 
curious fact that a hat thus exposed exerts an irresistible at- 
traction over fat persons. A man may enter a remote pew 
in a strange church and place his hat where no fat person 
could possibly perceive it on entering, yet in nine cases out 
of ten the sexton will show a fat man into that precise pew 
within ten minutes after the hat is in position; while numer- 
ous other fat people will hover about the place with a view 
to swooping down upon it if the first man did not smash it 
properly. There is a sort of magnetism at work here—a 
frightful, undefined power—and it might be well for scientists 
to take the matter in hand. 

As to putting one’s hat under the seat, no man who follows 
this course can expect anything but disastrous consequences 
to ensue. If there is a small boy around, he will be sure to 
kick it, and if a lady is in the pew it will require a complex 
surgical operation after service to remove her foot from the 
hat; while even if one’s property escapes these evils it will 
for a certainty absorb all the dirt and dust within a radius of 
eight or ten feet, and become temporarily affixed to the floor 
by the aid of a forgotten Sunday-school gumdrop. 

Neither under the seat, on the seat, nor in the aisle can 
the much-abused hat find a secure resting-place; and if the 
churches were to set up hat-pounds in the vestibules, where 
hats could be kept during service, it would soon resolve into 
a hat exchange, where the lost souls would secure all the 
best hats and the saints would be compelled to content them- 
selves with old and worn-out ones. 

Happening in London over Sunday, I attended church, as 
a matter of course, and, as it would have been bad taste to 
do otherwise, I wore a high silk hat. This I placed in the 
aisle near my pew, and, greatly to my surprise, it escaped all 
the designs that must have been formed against its well- 
being. The service was extremely long, and, growing very 
tired of it, I decided to go out, and, during a lengthy prayer, 
without opening my eyes, I reached quietly for my hat, but 
was hindered in the purpose by a hand from behind, which 
grasped my own. Thinking some custodian of the church 
wished me to remain to the end of the service, I waited ; 
but my stock of patience becoming exhausted, I reached 
again for the hat and was again prevented from going in the 
same manner as before. I was now thoroughly convinced 
that the service must be a really important one, and that 
some one desired me to stay, so I delayed my departure a 
little ; but, after waiting another five minutes, I determined to 
go in spite of etiquette, and repeated the former manceuvre 
in the direction of my head-covering. A third time the 
same hand detained me; but I determinedly resisted its 
grasp, when a voice from behind me exclaimed : 

“I beg your pardon, sir; but that is my hat you are 
taking !’’ 

Such was the fact! I had been detained all this while 
because every time I was reaching for some other man’s hat. 

Now if it was customary to furnish churches with conveni- 
ent hat receptacles I should have been spared this most em- 
barrassing predicament. 
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Governor Cornell, of New York, some time ago referred 
to General Grant as “‘ one who even more than Washington 
was ‘first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.’”’? Mr. Fowler, of the New York Leg- 
islature, lately made a good point when, in moving an 
adjournment of the legislature for Washington’s birthday, he 
said he made the motion on behalf of those who might 
desire to pay some honor to the memory of one “ who is 
now second in war, second in peace, and somewhere in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 


According to the ancient custom of novelists and comedy 
writers, all fathers of lovely young girls were brutes, and 
never did the decent thing except on the sly. 

If the much-abused heroines of Fielding and Smollet 
could read of this St. Louis parent, how they would rejoice 
for their sisters of the present day. 

** Do you love him ?”’ asked her father. 

Geraldine laughed in spite of herself. “I have a strong 
impression that he would scarcely ask me to marry him 
unless he thought pretty well of me.” 

‘* Of course—of course ; but do you love hinr?”’ 

“With my whole heart and soul.” 

‘* Well, if that’s the case,”” said Colonel Spencer, throwing 
away his cigar, “all I’ve got to say is you are both con- 
founded simpletons if you don’t get married—there !” 


There are many troubles in the life of an opera singer’s 
wife, and these are graphically described by the following 
letter: 

‘My DEAR JENNY: It is as you say, we have a hundred 
and fifty thousand francs a year; the praises of my husband 
are sounced every day in the newspapers; he is applauded 
every night he sings, and is a very king in his art. But you 
don’t know what it is to be the wife of a tenor. Those who 
flatter my husband, and they are numerous, are incessantly 
telling him, ‘ Monsieur Michael, you have a mine of dia- 
monds in your throat.’ That may be true, I don’t say it is 
not; but if you could understand what consequences it 
entails—a mine of diamonds in a man’s throat! Michael 
is always as cross as a bear because of the state of the tem- 
perature. A barometer is less variable. He is continually 
opening and shutting the windows. When they are open 
he wants them shut, and when they are shut he says he 
stifles. You have no idea of the trouble we have at hotels, 
to prevent his taking cold. Even the style of carpet becomes 
a study. And the cart-load of furs we carry about with us! 
And the difficulty we have with the fires! There is also a 
long chapter as to what he may and may not eat; this is too 
strong, and that is too weak. And the night he sings there 
is a syrup which he must drink five times during an act, and 
a wash of brandy and camphor with which to rub his throat. 
From morning till night a tenor thinks of nothing but him- 
self; he listens to himself sing; he studies poses before a 





looking-glass; he calls after the servants: ‘ Jean, muffle the 
door-bell, its noise affects my nerves. Brigitte, don’t pass 
before me again; you make a draught.’ He interrogates 
his throat every ten minutes, la, la, la. Never a sensible 
word, always la, la, la. At table he does not talk for fear 
of destroying his la, la, la. If I ask him to take me out on 
a fine day, he runs to the piano and exercises his la, la, la. 
And so I remain your friend in sorrow, 
‘* MARGUERITE.” 


It is seldom that prayers are amusing. Yet now and then 
petitions are made that are strikingly humorous, though the 
suppliant may be quite unconscious of the fact. A good 
friend of the magazine sends us the following remarkable 
instances, 

Many years since, in a town in Massachusetts, there dwelt 
a man by the name of Bedell,—accented on the first syllable, 
—who had neighbors named Heath; between the two parties, 
for some reason, the keenest hatred existed. Mr. Bedell 
was a praying man, and as he was one day in his field, on 
bended knee, a passer-by overheard the following petition 
from his lips: 

*O Lord, kill the Heaths! If I should do it, I should 
have to be hung; but thou, Lord, canst kill them and not be 
mistrusted.”” 

He was, withal, “‘ born tired,’’ and, on another occasion, 
he prayed : ~ 

“O Lord! in our great need, send us corn, and, while 
you’re abcut it, send it shelled.’ 


Some one has said, “‘ The whole subject of funerals is in 
as barbaric darkness as if the world hadn’t been burying 
and being buried for six thousand years at the lowest calcu- 
lation.” I never was so struck with the truth of this remark 
as I was at a funeral I once attended. Viewing the remains 
has always been repuguant to me, but on this occasion the 
manner in which the invitation was given lent additional 
horror to the custom. The undertaker, who happened to be 
a German, after directing those who wished to look upon 
the face of the dead how to approach the casket, and by 
what door to leave the room, added, “so that everybody can 
get a fair look at him, and no crowding to be done.’’ Ugh! 
It made my blood run cold. H. S. F. 


It is well to be prudent; but even prudence may be 
carried too far, as in the case of Mr. Elijah Hitchcock, a 
Connecticut constable. His character was under scrutiny, 
and Deacon Solomon Rising was inquired of about him. 
“Deacon Solomon Rising,’ said the questioner, ‘‘do you 
think Mr. Hitchcock is an honest man?” 

Very promptly—* Oh, no, sir! Not by any means.” 

** Well, do you think he is a mean man ?” 

‘Well, with regard to that,’”? said the deacon, a little 
more deliberately, “I may say that I don’t really think he 
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isa mean man; I’ve sometimes thought he was what you | 
might call a keerful—a prudent man.” 

«« What do you mean by a prudent man ?” 

«‘ Well, I mean this: that one time he had an execution 
of four dollars against the old Widow Witter, back here, | 
and he went up to her house and levied on a flock of ducks. | 
He chased them ducks one at a time round the house pooty | 
much all day, and every time he catched a duck he’d set | 
right down and wring his neck and charge mileage; and | 
his mileage ’mounted to more than the debt. Nothing mean 
about it as I know, but I always thought after that Mr. 
Hitchcock was a very prudent man.” 


The late Prince Peter Von Oldenburg was an eccentric 
creature, and as full of superstitions as a Christmas horn is 
of goodies. He caused his daughter’s wedding to be post- 
poned, after all the guests had been summoned and the 
festivities prepared, because he had not discovered till then 
that the date of the ceremony fell on Monday, an unlucky 
day, according to Russian tradition. But the best story told 
of him was when he filled the place of general superinten- 
dent of the imperial college for girls. He was diligent to a 
degree in the performance of his duties. Hearing that com- 
plaints had been made at the Smoling Convent of the poor 
quality of food provided, he resolved to test the matter for 
himself. So, suddenly pouncing down upon the institution 
one day just at the dinner-hour, he walked directly toward 
the kitchen, At the door he met two soldiers carrying a 
huge steaming cauldron. 

“ Halt!” he cried; “ put that kettle down.” 

The soldiers obeyed instantly. 

“Bring me a spoon,” was his next order. 

One of the soldiers brought a spoon, but, in offering it, 
ventured to begin a stammering remonstrance. 

‘Hold your tongue!’? commanded the prince, 
off the lid; I insist on tasting it.’’ 

The next moment the spoon had conveyed a large portion 
to his mouth. 

‘You call this soup?” he exclaimed indignantly, as soon 
as he had swallowed the dose; ‘“‘ why, it is simply dirty 
water!’ 

“Tt is, your Highness,” responded the soldier who had 
tried to explain; “we have just been cleaning out the 
laundry !”” 


“ Take 


A great many people say what they do not mean in their 
prayers. A Scotchman went behind a fence to pray, and de- 
clared to the Lord that if the fence should fall on him it 
would be no more than he deserved. At that moment a 
high wind blew the fence over on the petitioner. He rose 
hastily from his knees, and cried out in a frightened voice: 
“ Hech, Lord, it’s an awful world, this! A body canna say 
a thing in joke but it’s ta’en in earnest.” 

: e 

An amusing story of Daines Barrington, Recorder of Bris- 
tol, is related by one of the English press. 

Having to appear for the plaintiff in a case at Clonmel, he 
attacked the defendant in unmeasured terms, The indi- 
vidual inveighed against not being present only heard of the 





invectives. After Barrington, however, had got back to 


Dublin, the defendant, a Tipperary man, named Foley, lost 
no time in paying his compliments to the counsel. 

He rode all day and night, and, covered with sleet, arrived 
before Barrington’s residence in Harcourt street, Dublin. 
Throwing the reins of his smoking horse over the railings of 
the area, he announced his arrival by a thundering knock at 
the door. Barrington’s valet answered the summons, and, 
opening the street door, beheld the apparition of the rough- 
coated Tipperary fire-eater, with a large stick under his arm, 
and the sleet sticking to his bushy whiskers. 

“Is your master up?’”’ demanded the visitor, in a voice 
that gave some intimation of the object of his journey. 

Ra.” 

“Then give him my compliments, and say Mr. Foley— 
he’ll know the name—will be glad to see him.” 

The valet went up-stairs, and told his master, who was in 
bed, the purpose of his visit. 

“Then don’t let Mr. Foley in, for your life,” said Bar- 
rington, ‘for it is not a hare nora brace of ducks that he 
has come to present me with.” 

The man was leaving the bedroom, when a rough, wet 
coat pushed by him, and a thick voice said: 

“* By your leave,”’ and at the same time Mr. Foley entered 
the bedroom. 

“ You know my business, sir,’’ said he to Barrington. “I 
have made a journey to teach you manners, and it’s not my 
purpose to return until I have broken every bone in your 
body,”’ and at the same time he cuta figure of eight with his 
shillalah before the chevel-glass. 

“You do not mean to say you would murder me in bed?”’ 

“No,” replied the other; “but get up as soon as you 
can.”’ 

“Yes,” replied Daines, “that you might fell me the mo- 
ment I put myself out of the blankets.” 

“No,” replied the other; “I pledge you my word not to 
touch you until you are out of bed.” 

** You won't?” 

“a. 

** Upon your honor?” 

**Upon my honor.” 

“That is enough,’’ said Daines, turning over and making 
himself comfortable, and seeming as though he meant to fall 
asleep. ‘I have the honor of an Irish gentleman, and may 
rest as safe as though I were under the castle guard.” 

The Tiperary salamander looked marvelously astonished 
at the pretended sleeper, but soon Daines began to snore. 

“ Hallea!’’ said Mr. Foley; “ain’t you going to get up?” 

“No,” said Daines; * I have the word of an Irish gentle- 
man that he will not strike me in bed, and I am sure I am 
not going to get up to have my bones broken. I shall never 
get up again. In the meantime, Mr. Foley, if you should 
want your breakfast, ring the bell; the best in the house is 
at your service. The morning-paper will be here presently, 
but be sure and air it beforé reading, for there is nothing 
from which a man so quickly catches cold as reading a damp 
journal.”’ And he affected to go to sleep. 

The Irishman had fun in him as well as ferocity; he could 
not resist the cunning of the counsel. 

‘Get up, Mr. Barrington, for in bed or out of bed, I 
haven’t the pluck to hurt so droll a heart.” 
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The result was that in less than an hour afterward Foley 
and his intended victim were sitting down to a warm break- 
fast, the former only.intent upon assaulting a dish of smok- 
ing chops. 


The Chinese are a peculiar people, therefore their litera- 
ture is peculiar, and none of it more so than the following 


anecdote, which would, without doubt, sink deep into the. 


heart of a Celestiil: 

In the Chow dynasty (about three thousand years ago) 
there was a man named Laou Lai-tsze. When he was sev- 
enty years of age, he used to put on bright and many-colored 
clothes, and then he would play about like a child. Some- 
times he would carry water into the hall, and pretend to 
stumble, and fall flat on the ground; and then he would cry, 
and run up to his parents’ side to please the old people, and 
all to make them forget, for a time at least, their own great 
age. 


Another is even more touching than the first : 

There was once a man named Han. When he was a boy, 
he misbehaved himself very often, and his mother used to 
beat him with a bamboo rod. One day he cried after the 
beating, and his mother was greatly surprised, and said, “I 
have beaten you many a time, and you have never cried be- 
fore; why do you cry to-day ?” 

“Oh, mother,” he replied, “you used to Aur¢ me when 
you flogged me; but now I weep because you are not strong 
enough to hurt me.” 

“It makes one weep,” says the Chinese moralist, ‘even 
to read this story.” Who does not long to have the dear, 
vanished hand back again, and the still voice speaking again, 
if even to punish and reprove? 


Rather Premature.—A newspaper was started not long 
ago, the first number of which contained a letter from a cor- 
respondent signed, “‘ A Constant Reader.” 


An exchange tells the story of the Hon. Demshame 
Hornet’s troubles in graphic style. He had a very un- 
pleasant experience lately. Mark Twain was advertised to 
lecture in the town of Colchester, but for some reason failed 
to gét around. In the emergency, the lecture committee 
decided to employ Mr. Hornet to deliver his celebrated 
lecture on temperance, but so late in the day was this 
arrangement made that no bills announcing it could be 
circulated, and the audience assembled expecting the cele- 
brated innocent. Nobody in the town knew Mark, or had 
ever heard him lecture, but they had got the notion that he 
was funny, and went to the lecture prepared to laugh. Even 
those on the platform, except the chairman, did not know 
Mr. Hornet from Mark Twain, and so, when he was intro- 
duced, thought nothing of the name, as they knew Mark 
Twain was a nom de plume, and supposed his real name was 
Hornet. The denouement is thus told: Mr. Hornet first 
remarked, “Intemperance is the curse of the country.” 
The audience burst into a merry laugh. He knew it could 
not be at his remark, and thought his clothes must be awry, 
and he asked the chairman in a whisper if he was all right, 
and got “yes” for an answer. Then he said, ‘‘ Rum slays 





more than disease !’’ A louder laugh. He couldn’t under- 
stand it, but went on, “It breaks up happy homes!’’ Still 
louder mirth. ‘It is carrying young men to death!” A 
perfect roar and applause. Mr. Hornet began to get excited. 
He thought they were guying him, but he proceeded : 

“We must crush the serpent!’’ A tremendous how! of 
laughter. The men on the platform, except the chairman, 
squirmed as they laughed. Hornet couldn’t stand it. “What 
I’m saying is gospel truth!’’ he cried. The audience fairly 
bellowed with mirth. Hornet turned to a man on the stage 
and said, “Do you see anything very ridiculous in my re- 
marks or behavior?’ “ Yes, ha, ha—it’s intensely funny— 
ha, ha, ha! Go on!’ replied the roaring man. * “ This is 
an insult!” cried Hornet, wildly dancing about. More 
laughter, and cries of “‘Go on, Twain!’? And then the 
chairman got the idea of the thing, and rose up and ex- 
plained the situation, and the men on the stage suddenly 
quit laughing and blushed very red, and the folks in the 
audience looked at each other in a mighty sheepish way, 
and they quit laughing too. And then Mr. Hornet being 
thoroughly mad told them he had never before got into 
a town so entirely populated by asses and idiots, and, 
having said that, he left the hall. And the assemblage then 
voted to censure Twain and the chairman, and dispersed 
amid deep gloom. 


Budding Genius Recognized.—I read not long since 
that one of the great men in the world of letters has recently 
been playing a practical joke upon the gentlemen of the 
press by sending an anonymous contribution’ to several lead- 
ing monthlies, and enjoying the fun of having each of them 
politely but firmly decline it. The fact that any one of them 
would gladly have paid the weight of the MS. in gold for it, 
had they known the author’s name, must have given addi- 
tional zest to his enjoyment. But what I am coming to is 
that the experience of a friend of mine offsets the great 
man’s little story. This friend is a lady, and one of the 
lesser lights in literature. She writes an occasional story or 
sketch for a magazine, but has little confidence in her own 
power. One of her early efforts was forwarded to a literary 
paper of Indianapolis with the request—what young writer 
has not made such request ?—that the editor would give his 
candid opinion of it. He returned it with the comment, 
“I think you ought to do better.” She then made a bold 
dash and sent it to the “ Atlantic,” and to her great aston- 
ishment it was accepted! It may be supposed that the editor 
of that august periodical did not know the opinion of the 
Indiana editor, or he also would have declined it; but here 
comes in the strangest part of the story. The incipient 
writer—unsophisticated little simpleton that she was !—had 
actually written the editor of the “ Atlantic’’ that she had 
offered her sketch to an Indiana paper; that it had been 
declined with the above comment, and that it seemed— 
rather sarcastic this last, I fear—very crude and poor to her 
after that! 

There are two theories prevalent in her circle of friends 
explanatory of this phenomenon ; one is that her article was 
really meritorious, and the other that those Boston “ literary 
fellers” do such things occasionally to show how impartial 
they are. H. G. F. 





